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BARLY BCCLBSIASTIGAL BUILDINGS IN PARIS. 

Many of our readers are probably not aware of the existence of any 
ancient ecclesiastical buildings in Paris beyond the well known speci- 
mens of Ndtre Dame, of the Sainte Chapelle, and perhaps S. Germain 
des Prds. Tliere are indeed some large Flamboyant churches in some- 
what public situations, fts 8. Germain TAuzerrois, 8. Gerrais, S. 
Laurent, S. Merri, and S. Nicolas des Champs, but the earlier speci- 
mens are generally unknown and not easily found. 

For the guidance of those who are interested in such subjects, we 
would notice briefly a few of these hidden treasures. 

I. The church of S. Julien le Pauvre. now used as the chapel of the 
Hotel Dieu, and wholly enclosed by the buildings of the hospital, is 
in a tolerably complete state. It is a small church, said to have been 
rebuilt about 1160, of very early First-Pointed character : but some of 
the original features seem to have been tampered with in alterations 
made about 1675, when the two western bays of the nave were de- 
stroyed. The plan comprises a nave and choir, each with north and 
south aisles, and both choir and aisles terminating in semicircular 
apses. The nave has now only four bays, and its arcades now present 
low semicircular arches of very plain character, and square piers having 
octagonal capitals, some with rude foliage and some plain. Above is 
a clerestory of single windows with semicircular heads, and it is pro- 
bable that these features were mutilated or clumsily reconstructed at 
the period named. The choir is of superior elegance, and in its ori- 
ginal state. It has excellent groining, with moulded ribs and bosses, 
the ribs carried on shafts clustered, except in the intermediate division, 
and having abaci and capitals of early and varied sculpture. There 
are two bold Pointed arches on each side of the choir opening to the 
aisles, and springing from large circular columns with abaci and fine 
sculptured capitals, above which are clerestory windows of two lights 
divided by columns. The capitals of the different columns in' this 
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2 Early Eeektiastical BviUmgn in Paris, 

choir are remarkable for the variety they present in 8culptur6i repre» 
senting both foliage and human and animal figures. There are two 
tiers of lancet windows round the apse, of which the lowest are large 
and rich, with excellent mouldings and shafts. The aisles aie very 
loivv and have single lancet windows, and are groined in their eutem 
portions. The exterior is plain and severe, but has a corbel*table 
under the roof of both choir and aisles. 

2. The Priory of 8. Martin des Champs, once a very considerable 
religious house, is now occupied as the Conservatoire des ^jrts et MetierSt 
but its monastic character and ancient destination may still be traced, 
though its present occupation is so widely different. Much of the 
present buildings appears as reconstructed by the monks in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, but there still remain good portions of 
fine mediieval character, and which mark the splendour of the prioiir 
in its days of prosperity. Of these the church, lately well repairedi 
but not restored to divine service, has a very fine and spacious navft 
without aisles, and a choir with aisles and chapels attached, having an 
apsidal east end. The nave is French Middle-Pointed, of the thirteenth 
century, and is striking from its width and loftiness. The roof is an 
open one of wood, and on each side are eight windows of two lights. 
The choir with its chapels is of earlier date, and has very early Pointed 
arches, but being partially closed and under repair is not very easy to 
explore. Other portions of the monastic buildings remain incorporated 
with the museum, especially a beautiful refectory of the same date as 
the nave of the church, divided into two vaulted aisles by a line of 
seven remarkably slender columns with beautiful capitals. 

3. The parish church of Montmartre might easily be passed over as 
a modem building, as the exterior has been wholly rebuilt except the ex- 
treme east end, which retains the origpinal apse, but is not well seen by 
casual observers. Those who take the trouble to enter the church will 
find some curious though plain Early- Pointed work. The plan consists 
of a nave and chancel, each with north and south aisle, the chancel 
ending in a semicircular apse, which is visible only externally* being 
excluded by modem alterations from the interior view. The nave is 
of four bays, with very plain Pointed arches opening to the aisles, and 
springing from imposts with square abaci and early foliage attached to 
large plain piers. There is a triforium of two divisions, each of two 
lights, with shafts having very Romanesque looking capitals, and a 
single-light window above serving as a clerestory. The groining of 
the nave is of later character, the ribs springing from shafts set in 
firont of the piers. The aisles are crossed by stilted plain First-Pointed 
arches, carried on large shafts with varied capitals. The apse is semi- 
circular, and has lancet windows with shafts and toothed hood mould- 
ing^. The choir has arches of later character and finer mouldings, 
opening to its aisles ; its clerestory windows are single lights with 
shafts, and the triforium is closed. 

Besides these, it may be observed that the church of S. Severin, 
which is mostly Flamboyant, has its three western bays of an Early- 
Pointed style. 

Other fragments of Early ecclesiastical buildings exist in different 
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partB of ^M^f but which are ao much concealed unongit modem 
edifices, thai they axe unknown except to a few zealona natiye arch«- 
ologists. We recommend onr friends who wish for farther informs* 
tion, to consult M. Onilhermj's Itin^Fsire Archfologiqne. which in a 
compendious form describes the antiquities of Ptois with a clearness 
and accureoy which can be found in no other work. 



THIUSB NEW FRENCH CHURCHB8. 

Wa have to thank a valued correspondent for the ground-plans and 
west elevations of three recent Firench Pointed churches, designed 
by MM. Durand and Ghiichenne, Architects. M. Durand himself 
has abo very courteously forwarded to us some additional infor- 
mation respecting these interesting works. Besides which* in the case 
of the most important of these churches, the church of S. Andrew of 
Bayonne, we have the advantage of the description of an eye-witness» 
whom we hereby thank for his communication, part of which we incor- 
porate with our own account. 

We will notice 8, Andrew, Bafftmne, first in order. This church, 
founded in 1850, and built in the Bourgneuf, is cruciform in plan, the 
transepts however rsnging with the aisles. It is designed in Early 
F^nch Pointed, and is a building of noble sise and proportion, such 
as is not often built in these days. It is groined throughout. The 
nave has five bays, two western towers occupying the westernmost 
bays of the aisles. The choir has three bays and a five-sided apse. 
The apse has no procession-path or aisle, and indeed has no window 
on that level, llie aisles to the choir are square-ended chapels, with 
sacristies eastward of each aisle, ako square-ended. The clerestory, 
beneath which is a blank arcade for a tnforium, consists, in each bay, 
of two separate lancets and an octofoiled circle above, the whole 
being set in a constructional panel or recess. The lofty piers at 
the angles of the crossing are clusters of many small shafts, but want 
variety. At the end of each transept is a small plain doorway, above 
which a trefoiled arcade, both externally and internally, and over that 
a large rose window, at present bare of tracery. The piers of the 
nave-arcade have clustered pillars and foliaged caps ; the tnforium is 
merely a blank arcade ; the clerestory very lofty, being as high as the 
usles, and lighted by windows like those of the choir. The aisle 
windows are somewhat similar. Flying buttresses descend without 
any lateral sets-off. The west facade shows a very ornate front: 
triple doorwajrs, deeply recessed^ under a horizontal arcadiog : a large 
rose window at the west end of the nave, under a large discharging 
Pointed arch, flanked by a surface arcade of an early type on each side. 
Above this there is anodier horizontal course, from which rise two lofty 
open square steeples, one on each side of a sharp crocketed gable. The 
steeples are capped with octagonal stone spires, which have octagonal 
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pinnacles at each angle. The architecture is decidedly good, though 
extremely French in its type. The style of design is marked with 
peculiar simplicity and regularity in ornament as well as in plan, and 
the foliage is especially severe in character. Consequently, though the 
general effect is yery noble, there is a coldness and hardness and want 
of yariety which to an English eye prevent it ranking as high as it 
otherwise would among the finest structures of the present time. The 
internal length is 60 metres, and the breadth 24. The height of the 
twin spires is also about 60 metres. The cost of this noble church 
has been 401.000 francs. 

S. Barbe, Peyrehorade (Dep. des Landes), founded in 1853, which 
is also vaulted throughout, has a nave and aisle of six bays, a chancel 
of one bay, with a three*sided apse, and an apsidal chapel on each side 
of the chuicel. Theae chapels however do not, as in an English church, 
open from the aisles, but by small doors from the chancel. We infer 
from this that the chancel is not properly stalled. The west bay of 
the nave forms a kind of vestibule, being the lowest story of an 
engaged western tower. The style is a severe First-Pointed. The 
west fis^e shows a large single door between two moulded lancets. 
Hie tower is a composition of three stages, supported by somewhat 
ugly and heavy octagonal an^e-turrets» which do not mount higher 
than the lowest stage, and capped by a heavy octagonal spire which has 
angle turrets. The thrust of the stone vault is borne by rather ele« 
gant flying buttresses, which abut, however, upon very unsightly square 
masses between each bay. The length of this church is exactly 40 
metres, and its breadth about 14. Here too the height of the spire 
is 40 .metres. We do not know whether the architects make it a rule 
to give the same height to the spire as the length of the building. The 
cost of this church was 100,000 frances. M. Durand has sent us an 
elevation of the altar of this church of Peyrehorade, which has been 
worked by M. Jabouin of Bordeaux from the designs of MM. Durand 
and Ghiichenne. It is of marble, its front being arcaded with five 
trefoil-headed arches, in which are seated figures, full face, of our 
Loan, in an attitude of benediction, and of the four Evangelists. The 
Evangelistic symbols occupy small quatrefoils between the heads of the 
arches. Our Loan is holding an open volume ; the Evangelists have 
closed books. We do not think highly of the iconology of this design. 
Above these is a tabernacle, between six candlesticks, on steps : above 
which again is an open square canopy, like a miniature baldachin with 
gabled sides, and an octagonal spirelet above all. The style is not 
quite pure, the columns being earlier in character than Uie trefoil- 
headed arches. 

8. Ja^s, Tartoi (Dep. des Landes), is an earlier church than the 
others, having been begun in 1849. It is the work of M. Durand, 
without the help of his present colleague. Here we have a nave of 
four bays, an engaged western tower, occupying the space of a fifth 
bay, while the aisles run on to the western limit of the tower. There 
is a crossing, equalling in sise two bays of the nave and forming a 
square, with transepts so shallow that their north and south walls range 
with the walls of the aisles. The choir has two bays and. a three- 
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aided apse, and there are aptidal ablea to the ch«noel» opening (at in 
the last example) only from the choir, while pseado-apaes in the eastern 
wall of each transept project internally into the west area of these 
chapels. The church is vaulted throughout. The style is very Early- 
Pointed, which has scarcely freed itself from the trammels of Ro- 
manesque. But there is also an admixture of still later forms, as for 
example in the very exaggerated set-offs of the four-staged buttresses 
at the angles of the transepts. The windows are broad lancets, 
which in the west &9ade have shafted jambs. The western tower is 
flanked by two heavy octagonal turret-staircases capped pyramidally. 
Between these on the lowest stage is a large doorway under a pedL- 
mental portal. Above the gable of the latter is a small and rather 
insufficient rose window. Above this again is a low open arcade, 
which reaches to the level of the crest of the nave roof. Above this 
there is an open lofty bellry-stage, a feature generally well treated in 
Rrench architecture, which is capped by a broached spire with square 
pyramids at each angle. There is an excessive horisontality in the 
treatment of the west faiqade. In particular the hcHrizontal string from 
the angle of the lean-to roofs of the aisles to the tower is quite unneces- 
sary, and has an unsatisfactory effect. The western angles of the ables 
are finished with low open pinnacles rising from buttresses. The total 
length of this church externally is about 50 metres, and its breadth 
about 20 metres. The spire reaches a height of about 43 metres. 
The total cost has been 130,000 francs. 

We have great pleasure in bringing these specimens of the modem 
Pcnnted school of France under the notice of our readers. 



OKBLY ON CHRISTIAN ARCHITBGTURE IN ITALY. 

DtvehpmaU of Chngtum ArckUectmre in Italy. By W. Sbbastiav 
Okblt, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, Late Travelling 
Bachelor of the University. London : Longmans. 1860. 

Ma. Okblt has had unusually good opportunities of studying Italian 
architecture, and he has made good use of them. Residing for three 
years in Italy as Travelling Bachelor, he chose for the subject of his 
investigation the Christian styles of architecture from the Basilican to 
the coming in of the Renaissance. The present volume contains the 
result of his inquiries reduced to a scientific form. 

The author tells us that, on his first examination of the Italian 
churches, he thought it impossible to reduce them to any systematic 
classification. But further study convinced him that from first to last 
a regular and formal development may be traced in the successive 
changes of style : and the results of such classification were found to 
answer exactly to the chronological sequence of the buildings which he 
had classified. He calls this inquiry into the structural development 
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of churches the sdence of architectmal morphology ; and his work is 
an attempt to recommend this new science to architectural students. 

The plan of the essay is as follows. Starting with Dr. Whewell's 
definition that the fundamental principle of Gbthic architecture- is this 
— " That erery artifice of construction must be displayed/' Mr. Okely 
caps this with a corollary to the eflfect that the essence of classical 
architecture is — " that every artifice of construction must be concealed." 
The vital principle in architectural growth was the struggle of the new 
principle against the old. llius the first attempt to get rid of the 
entablature in order to display the arch, which was the real construc- 
tional feature* was in fact the insertion of the thin edge of the new, or 
Oothic, principle, which in course of time revolutionized the whole 
practice of architecture. This theory is perhaps almost too ingenious 
to be true. However, the attempt to apply it is both instructive and 
amusing, and we think that no one can read Mr. Okely's pages with- 
out profit. 

llie author discusses separately the arcades, the fa9ades, and the 
towers of Italian architecture. In each he endeavours to show the 
different successive phases of the decorative and mechanical construc- 
tion. He argues that any particular ** phase of decoration *' would 
naturally grow out of some phase immediately preceding : and that 
each change was originated by some useful necessity, or by some in- 
genious application or combination of the new principle of decorative 
construction. A clever selection of outline drawings, placed side by 
side for comparative anatomical study (so to say), illustrates and to 
some extent supports these positions. Mr. Okely further declares that 
this morphological classification answers exactly to the order of time in 
which the several buOdings were buUt. This strikes us as being the 
weakest part of the essay. At any rate there is no sufiicient array of 
dates, or chronological grouping, to enable the reader to test the asser- 
tion for himself. It is more necessary to Mr. Okely's theory than he 
is inclined to admit to consider the architecture of Italy as an inde- 
pendent organic whole, and to disregard the influence of foreign ele- 
ments, as well as to ignore the great political disunion of Italy (torn 
the fourth to the fifteenth century — the time occupied by his inquiry. 
In particular he ridicules the idea that the Pointed arch was introduced 
from the Bast in the twelfth or thirteenth century. He declares in- 
deed, that this form of arch is found among Etruscan ruins, and asserts 
that the three-aisled Basilican church of S. Restituta, Naples, which 
dates from a.o. 650, has decided Pointed arches — ^the earliest example 
which he has seen. The arcs however, which determine the form of 
these arches are, he admits, " of very slight curvature :" and as he 
can find no second example till he comes to the doubtful case of S. 
Maria della Pieve, in Arezzo, (which we call doubtful, because the 
church has been very considerably altered at different times), it may 
be thought by most persons that his theory breaks down in this very 
important particular. 

Assuming that Mr. Okely's theory of exact morphological develop- 
ment is also chronologically true, we cannot but regret that he has 
given a fictitious scientific aspect to it by suggesting a series of sym- 
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bolt. Am, Ab, Ac* &Cm as expreaaiye of Tarioua ehanges of fonn. This 
aflfiectatioQ seems to us pedantic and inconyenient ; and it makes the 
▼olume before us fas less valuable than it would otherwise have been. 
It is fatal to the proposed system that the same succession of symbols 
is applied, with a different value in each case, to the arcades, fa^des, 
and towers of churches. 

In the general treatment of the subject, Mr. Okely seems to us to 
take far too little account of the ground-plans of ehurciies. Of course 
ichnography has stiU more intimate relation to ecdesiology than to 
pare architecture ; but still it is of the highest importance to the lat- 
ter. In discussing the internal arcade, our author traces the change 
of the pier from a cylindrical plan to that of a rectangle ; next to com- 
pound piers as affected by, and in turn affecting the necessities of vault- 
ing. The classification of facades is less satisfiiictory on the whole than 
that of arcades ; for the difference is no longer constructional, but 
merely a variety of decorative expedients. And the same may be said 
as to towers. 

An appendix on vaulting seems to us, though unnecessarily scientific 
in form, about the most original chapter in the volume. We earnestly 
wish that Mr. Okely could be persuaded to publish his notes and 
sketches of some of the less known Italian churches which he has 
visited. In perusing his pages we have often observed the names of 
churches, to many of which a very early date is assigned, which have 
escaped the notice of Italian travellers who have not enjoyed Mr. 
Okely's opportunities of leisurely study. Such for example are some 
early churches in Venice. We have been much struck by some of 
the passing remarks made in the course of the treatise. We wonder 
that the writer, when describing the effect produced in the external 
use of short colunms by the abundance of remains of such columns 
from previous dassical buUding^, did not extend his observations to the 
use of such columns in Rhenish Romanesque, and in our own Anglo- 
Saxon style, not to mention the great central tower of S. Albans. 
Speaking of the want of towers in Italy, as compared with the northern 
Gbthic, Mr. Okely observes with great truth that " many an ordinary 
church which in magnitude would rank side by side, and even exceed 
that of an Eaglish cathedral in everything, except perhaps in length, 
is passed by with little concern, as it lies partly hidden by the lofty 
palaces of the narrow streete," 

On the nsthetic question as to the comparative merito of Italian 
Pointed, Mr. Okely does not say much. Personally he belongs to the 
eclectic school, and seems to admire all styles equally. He rebukes 
Mr. Fergusson for his judgment of S. Antonio, Padua, and corrects his 
anertion as to the famous church of S. Andrea, Vercelli, being the 
earliest Pointed church in Italy, Mr. Okely is of opinion that the 
Gothic principle has never yet been carried out to perfection, and he 
asserte that the vertical element has been more thoroughly developed 
in the later Italian interiors than anywhere else. He augurs a new 
and brilliant future for English Gothic, if we had " architecto thoroughly 
acquainted with mechanics considered mathematically." We will ex« 
tract his condoding remarks on this subject : — 
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" There is no limit to the variety of beautiful atylea which miftht yet aiiae 
if the Gothic principle were fully carried out in tne jninutest oetaik. We 
might tugeeat therefore« that in designing^ a buflding, the Tanous require- 
ments of tne structure should first of all be attended to exdusively witn re> 
ference to its practical application. These should be strictly carried out 
without any deviations arising from a prejudice for a particular rule of pro- 
portion, or for the sake of a supposed oeauty of effect. The building having 
thus been conceived of as to its mechanical construction, it will then remain 
to display this construction deeoratively with mathematical correctness ; and 
the result will be more or less perfect, accordins as the architect has correctiy 
or not solved the mechanical problem ; the oeauty of the structure being 
greater) the deeper his perception has been of the mechanical construction, 
even to its minutest details. Thus the problem of building; is not unlike that 
which the sculptor solves; for he has to carve his statue m accordance with 
the science of anatomy ; and he does this most perfectij when he has suc- 
ceeded in displaying even in the smallest particulars the mtemal structure of 
the body. Let thmfore, the architects of the present day look less behind 
them. Let them simply learn from the past those principles whidi are to be 
followed in the future. Let them also have a strictly lioeral education, and 
above all, a sound knowledge of statics, in order that they may be able to 
carry out correctly and fully in their decorations the mechamcal construction 
of theur designs." 

We conclude with ezpreasing a hope that we may toon welcome 
Mr. Okely again aa a fellow-laboiirer in the field of arehitectunl 
criticism. 



M£DIi£VAL REMAINS OF THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 

Mittelalterlichg KuiutdenknuUe des Osterreichi»ehen KaUerstaates. He- 
ransgegeben von Da. Gustay Hbidbb und Professor Rudolph ton 
EiTXLBBaGBB. Zwciter Band. Stuttgart; 1860. 

Wb have already noticed the former volume of this beautifdl book. It 
is somewhat unfortunate that, owing to political changes, the principal 
monograph of the preaent volume, that of San Ambrogio of Milan, is 
no longer an arc-monument of the Austrian empire. But nevertheless 
we are very glad to welcome this excellent description of that most 
memorable church. The account of it is written by professor Von 
Eitelberger, and the illustrations are drawn by the ardiitect, W. Zim- 
mermann. The author begins with a biography of S. Ambrose, to 
which he adds a notice of the musical reform associated with that 
saint's name, and of the peculiar Ambrosian rite. The description of 
the actual building is very minute, and is illustrated by an excellent 
perspective engraving of the atrium and west facade of the church. 
The capitals and the cornice of the atrium are also engraved separately ; 
and the ancient Christian epitaphs, embedded in the walls, arecarefuUy 
copied. A careful ground-plan of the whole church with its atrium, 
and a longitudinal section of the whole, occupy another plate. The 
former shows the adjacent buildings on the south-east side of the church. 
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and the latter the crypt tinder the eastern apse. The ambon and the 
baldachin form separate plates. The altar under the latter is shown as 
▼eated with its famous pa/a d'oro. Other capitals, fragments of sculp- 
ture, and the Brazen Serpent, are engraved in woodcuts. Lastly, we 
have the great lettem of the choir, a work of Pointed date ; and the 
chapel of S. Satyrus is described in an appended section. 

Dr. Heider contributes the next paper, in which he describes a beau- 
tifal early pastoral staff, which is preserved in the treasury of the 
Benedictine nunnery of the Nonnberge, at Salzburg. The Agnus Dei 
occupies the head of this staff, which is assigned to the middle of the 
thirteenth century. 

The subject of the following paper, which is written by Dr. Von 
Sacken, and illustrated by M. J. Lippert, architect, is the Cistercum 
Abbey of Zwetl in Lower Austria. This beautiful church, of rather 
Late Geometrical-Pointed style, has a most curious plan. There is i^ 
heavy western narthex, a short nave of four unequal bays with aisles, 
and a noble apsidal choir with ambulatory and radiating chapels, and a 
fine transept. South of the nave there is a perfect cloister, a square 
of six bays on each side, with a small hexagonal chapel projecting in- 
wards from the south ambulatory, and a square chapter^house in the 
angle between the cloister and the south transept of the church. The 
church is vaulted qnadripartitely throughout, without triforia, but with 
flying buttresses. The west part of the church is more ancient, of 
Romanesque date. The detail is copiously illustrated. This is a 
church unnoticed in Mr. Fergusson's Handbook. 

An enamelled reliquary, figured in chromo-lithography, gives occasion 
to an essay by Dr. Heider on medieval enamelling generally. This 
particular chasse is preserved in the treasury of the Veitsdom at Prague. 

Dr. Heider next describes the Benedictine Abbey church of Trel)itsch, 
in Mahren, from the drawings of the architect Kirschner. This is a 
most extraordinary church, of Transitional style between Romanesque 
and Pointed. There is a broad nave, of three squares, subdivided into 
six bays, with aisles, triforia and clerestory. At the west end there is 
another square forming a vaulted narthex, very low, with a gallery 
above it open to the church on the level of the triforium. The choir 
of two bays, and a three-sided apsidal sanctuary are on the level of 
the nave, but have a crypt below them. The choir has aisles, which 
however do not communicate with it. On the north-west side is a 
vaulted porch. We have seldom seen a more curious or more in- 
structive church than this : and it is exceedingly well illustrated by 
M. Kirschner. 

The next paper is upon a beautiful metal processional cross, pre- 
served at Gemona, in Frieul. 

After this. Professor Von Eitelberger takes as his subject the Duomo 
and Baptistery of Cremona. The illustrations are by M. Zimmermann, 
and comprise a plan (showing the singular aisled transepts of that 
church), perspectives of the west porch and transept-facades, and a 
host of details and sections. The baptistery is also fully illustrated. 

An enamelled Altaraufstatz (retabfe) from Klosternenburg, a work 
of the twelfth century, is the next oontributiOB. Dr. Heider describes 
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it in detail* and gires coloured drawings of two of its groups, repre- 
senting the Crucifixion and the Nativity. The subjects, and the 
hexameter verses which accompany them, (though the latter are not 
always intelligible), will be useful to students of iconography. 

1. Annunciatio Ytaac 
Huic Sobolit munos promittit trinus et unus. 

2. Annunciatio Domini. 
Ex te naacetur quo lapsus homo redimetur 

3. Annunciatio Samson. 
Hostibus in molem eenerabii femina prolem. 

4. Nativitas Isaac. 
Heredem serum lactat Sara plena dierum. 

5. Nativitas Domini. 

Nascitur absque patre Deus infiiuis Virgine matre. 

6. Nativitas Samson. 

Hie pner Hebreis fit parma, ruina Getheis. I 

7* Circumdsio Ysaac. 
Flet circumcisus Ysaac tuus 6 Sara risus. , 

8. Circumcisio Ghristi. 

Nostra tulit Christi caro vulnera vulnere tristi. 

9. Circumcisio Samson. ' 
Mistiest in donis is notat istum jussio legis (sic). 

10. Abraham, Melchisedeck. > 
Victor Abram reram decimavit singula rerum. 

11. Tres Magi cum donis. 
Mistica dona Deo dant reges tres tria vero. 

12. Regina Saba. 

Vulnere dignare regina fidem Salemonis (sic). 

13. Ex Egypto Israelem educit Domious. 
Unda rubens munda baptismi misticat unda. 

14. Baptismus Christi. 

Fit via dilutis Christi baptisms salutis. 

16. Mare super boves xii. 
Forma fuit sacri maris umbra boumque lavacri. 

16. Moyses it in Egyptum. 
It (ut) redimat gentem dnx sub Pharaone gementem. 

17- Dies Palmarum. 
Turba Deo plaudit qui auos vult salvat et audit. 

18. Agnus Pascalis. 

Christi mactandus in formam dauditur Agnus. 

19. Rex Melchisedeck. 

Vinum cum pane jpresul sacer intulit are. 

20. Cena Domini. 

Bina Christus sub specie manibus fert ecce suis se. 

21. Mana in uma aurea. 

Man notat obscura clausum te Chrtste figura. 

22. Occisio Abel. 

Vipereo more Cain Abel perimit ore. 

23. Judas osculatur. 

Dominum osculo te Christe tradit traditor iste. {sic.) 

24. Occisio Abner. 

Alloquitur blande Joab hunc perimitor nefande. 

25. Oblatio Ysaac. 

Victimet ut caram prolem pater aptat ad aram. 

26. Passio Domini. 

Victima mactatur qua nostra ruina levatur. 
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27* BotruB in veete. 
Vecte erucia lignum botro Cbriiti lege ngnam. 

28. Eva tolit de fiructu. 

Innuit hoc factum Christum de itipite tractum. 

29. Depositio Christi. 

Hie corpus Ducis toUunt ab arbore Cracis. 

oO. Depositio Regis Jericho. 
Secundum legem deponit yespere regem. 

31. Joseph in lacu. 

Hunc intrare lacum feritas fiudt emnla fratrum. 

32. Sepulcrum Domini. 

Terre rita datur cui terra polus fiunulatur. 

33. Jonas in yentre ceti. 

Qnem capit unda freti condudunt viscera ceti. 

34. Percussio Egypti. 

Sanguine plebs postes munit necat angelus hostes. 

35. Destractio Infemi. 

Jus domuit mortis tua Christe potentia fortis. 

36. Samson cum leone. 

Vir gerit iste tuam leo mortis Christe figuram. 

37- Benedictiones Jacob. 
Nos redimens Agnus ex Juda fit leo magnus. 

38. Agnus Pascalis. 

Vitam dat tento triduo pater in monumento. 

39. Samson fert portas. 

Viribus extortas fert montis ad ardua portas. 

40. Translatio Enoch. 

Hie nece dilata venit ad loca luce beata. 

41. Asoensio Domini. 

Terrea natura petit sethera non moritura. 

42. Helias in curru igneo. 

Digna Deo dignns hunc ad loca subvebis ignis. 

43. Area Noe. 

Quo fluit omne bonum lege Pneumatis hac ave donum. 

44. Adventus Spiritus Saneti. 
Omnigenis Unguis dedit his fan Deus ignis. 

45. Mons Sinay. 

Ignea lex digne Moysim succendit igne. 

46. Dt Secundo Adventu. 

Tempus erit luctus dum poscunt horrea fructus. 

47* Angeli tubis cannnt. 
Nos tuba quando ciet tunc quod cinis est caro fiet. 

48. Mortui resurgunt. 

Quam manet occulta Uuue surgis turba sepulta. 

49. Celestis Jerusalem. 
Sanctis snmma quies 6 pacis vitio fies. 

50. Judicium sedit. 

Pro se me passum rideant Judex qnibus assum. 

51. Infernus. 

Flamma reos punit hie quos scelus et locus unit. 

This cnrioiu and elaborate series of types and antitypes may perhape 
be practicaUy useful for those who are working out any iconological 
system for stained glass or decoration. 

To continue our examination of this volume. M. Bock contributes 
a paper on a carved horn, and in connection with it discusses the whole 
subject. 
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M. Carl Haas is the next writer, and hi« subject is the Romanesque 
Cathedral of Gurk, in Carinthia. This church is BasiUcan in plan, 
parallel- triapsidal, with a transept at the extreme east end, from which 
the apse opens. There are western towers and a narthex-porch be- 
tween them. The nave and aisles are of five bays ; the choir and 
aisles, which are raised over a crypt, are of eight bays besides the 
apses. The great west door in the narthex is an astonishingly fine 
example of the richest Romanesque. Above it is a kind of vaulted 
gallery projecting into the nave. The choir is reached by stairs in the 
aisles, its west front appearing like a precipice to the nave. 

The wells of Venice afford the subject of an interesting paper by 
M. Von Eitelberger, who engraves two elaborate examples. 

The last article in the volume is a desciiption of the Liebfrauenkirche 
at Weiner Neustadt, in Lower Austria, contributed by Dr. Von Sacken. 
This is an Early-Pointed choir, with a curious deflection of its axis 
towards the south. The nave is Romanesque, and has west towers 
and a narthex with west gallery projecting internally. There is a 
fleche between the nave and the choir ; and the transept, which is of 
the later date, is singularly narrow. 

We can warmly recommend this work to all students of medieval 
architecture and art. 



PHOTOGRAPHS OF STEETLEY CHURCH. 

llhutrations of English Architecture : Steetley Church, Derbyshire, Pho' 
tographically Illustrated, with Plans and Sections. By Jambs Con- 
TBNciN and Thbophilus Smith. Worksop : Robert White. 1860. 

This is an excellent description of a little known, but most interesting, 
church, and we are truly glad to see photography thus made useful in 
preserving the form of a fast perishing monument of antiquity. 

Steetley church is a ruin, unroofed and neglected. It was formerly 
a parish and a rectory, but now even its existence is almost unknown. 
It is situated in the extreme north of Derbyshire, close to the boun- 
daries of Nottinghamshire and Yorkshire, about three miles from 
Worksop, and so buried in an evergreen plantation as to be almost 
forgotten. It is a beautiful specimen of a small Romanesque church, 
its supposed date being about 1150. The building is 56 feet in ex- 
treme length, and the plan comprises nave, chancel, and round-ended 
apsidal sanctuary, with chancel and sanctuary arches. The chancel 
and apse were vaulted. The authors compare the structure, very 
felicitously, with the well-known churches of Dalmeny, near Edin- 
burgh, and Kilpeck, in Herefordshire. The south-west door is a 
remarkably fine specimen of a recessed and elaborately moulded and 
carved Norman doorway. The chancel and sanctuary arches are also 
very fine. Among the medallions are groups of S. George an4 the 
Dragon, and of Adam and Eve. The building was entirely Romanesque 
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with the esoeptioA of a Middle-Pointed window in ^ loiith of the 
chancel, alinost all the tracery of which has pemhed. 

It seems that this church was desecrated at a very early period, as 
its naone does not occur in the Volar Ecclesiasticus of Henry VIII. 

The photographs — twenty-one in numher — are of extreme beanty, 
very soft and distinct, and giving every detail. Three are photographs 
of the south- west door of the chancel-aroh (from the west side and 
from the east) with enlarged views of the fretted shafts and of the 
carved capitals, besides the windows, string-courses, &c. There is 
extraordinary power in some of these carvings. One capital in par- 
ticular — of the cushion shape with two birds pecking at each other — 
may be compared with Venetian art. 

Besides these photographic illustrations, the book before us contains 
etched persjpectives of the exterior, and lithog^phed plans and sections. 
Extraordinary as it may seem, this building, though roofless for oen« 
turies, retains considerable traces of decorative colour. And this. poly- 
chrome is particularly well treated, and entirely without vulgarity. 
Coloured apecimens of it are given. The capitab seem to have been 
coloured red as a background, all the carving being left plain. The 
chancel ribs have traces of red and blue. 

We are very grateful to the authors for this complete monograph. 
The ruin, which once belonged to the Duke of Norfolk, is now the 
property of the Duke of Newcastle. The authors complain of wanton 
destruction of late years. We earnestly hope that the noble owner, 
to whom this book is dedicated by permission, will prevent any further 
injury to so unique and valuable a relic of ancient art. 



HARRIS ON VICTORIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

A Few Words to show that a National Architecture, adapted to the Wants 
of the Nineteenth Century, is attainable. By Thomas Harbis, 
A.R.I.B.A., F.R.S.L. London : BeU and Daldy. 1860. 

Tbis is a well-intentioned pamphlet, but rather cumbrous in style. 
The author scarcely pretends to be original; but he reproduces 
forcibly enough most of the current arguments in favour of an univer- 
sal style, which shall " realise the idecd of our own time," — *' an in* 
digenous style of our own, embodying the spirit oi the good of every 
age, and springing out of ourselves," — " an honest independent simple 
expression of the true Gon-fearing English character." There is 
some cant in this form of expression ; but Mr. Harris merely means 
what nearly all architecturalists have learned to desire, viz., a charac- 
teristic developement of the national Pointed, so as to meet all the 
wants of the age, and to assimilate all the new processes and materials 
which are now available. 
We should have been more pleased with the pamphlet had it don* 
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more justice to the progress already made among us, in the direction 
of a healthy architectural growth. To read its pages one would sup- 
|K>se that Mr. Harris was enunciating for the first time some startling 
propositions ; whereas we look in vain for anything novel in his argu- 
ments. But this is not an unusual fault with the writings of persons 
engaged in the professional pursuit of architecture. Too many of them 
write with an advertising purpose, and fail to recognise the full merits 
of their professional rivals. Mr. Harris appends to his pamphlet a 
note, which calls his reader's particular attention to the fact that 
" many of these ideas have been put into practical execution by the au- 
thor." We have not ourselves haid the advantage of seeing any actual 
results of this gentleman's professional skill. 

The great obstacle to progress, in the opinion of Mr. Harris, is to 
be found in '* the prejudices of the public, and more particularly of the 
client." From this we quite dissent. We are delighted to hear that 
there is more check than we knew of to the absurd attempts at origi- 
nality, which so many second-rate artists affect. It is certainly better 
for the majority of architects to be content with unambitious designing* 
within the limits of some recognised style. For real architectural 
progress some special qualifications are necessary. Mr. Harris is but 
repeating truisms when he argues that every material ought to have a 
distinct treatment proper to itself ; that all ornamentation should be 
in like manner suited to the material employed ; and that the con- 
struction of every building should be displayed. It is easy to lay down 
these rules now-a-days, when all these principles have been exemplified 
in the practice of our most successful architects ; but it is quite another 
thing to teach how to carry them out without those gifts of invention 
and good taste which distinguish the real artist. This is where Mr. 
Harris fails. He gives us many of the results of the best modem 
experience ; and his pamphlet may be useful in many quarters. But 
we are no nearer a close view — so to say — of Victorian architecture 
when we have finished his pages than we were before. 

We will quote the author's paragraph about the application of his 
rules to ecclesiastical architecture, as a specimen of his style and 
matter. It will be observed, that there is nothing new in these re- 
marks, except what is also questionable : such as the observations on 
stained glass, and on the introduction of sculpture in its highest form, 
that of the human figure : 

" In ecclesiastical edifices the general effect to be aimed at should be sub- 
limity and elevation of mind. Vertical lines must, therefore, predominate, and 
the composition show great simplicity and decisioD. The main features, 
namely, the windows, being the chief vehicle of ornamentation, should be large 
and impressive, with Pointed arches and every variety of tracery introduced. 
The portals should be very carefully studied, the doorway itself not too large 
to destroy the imposing effect of the interior, but externally rendered oom- 
mandiog, attractive, and inviting to enter ; with statues and other associative 
works in connection, always elevated somewhat above the ground-level, and 
approached by wide steps. The spire, a very characteristic, distinctive, and 
associative feature, should show much grace and elegance in proportion. 
The plan should be that best adapted for the accommodation of large num- 
berSj with convenience for seeing and hearing by all, and the pulpit so placed 
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aft to further these ends. The interior should he well and evenly lighted ; the 
roofs high-pitched and open. The same amount of ornamentation ami 
richness should pervade the whole.. Artificial materials should be avoided, 
for the most part, and, in preference to plastered walls internally, where 
stone cannot be emploved, white brick facing, carefully executed, is prefer- 
able. The tiles on the floor, when used, should be kept subservient and 
quiet, bright colours heing avoided, or very sparingly introduced. Stained 
glass of every variety of design and colour, in geometric patterns, with symbols 
and conventional foliage harmoniously combined, without shading or effect 
of relief, will enhance the general effect, if kept in due subservience. In 
each case the pattern should be completed in each compartment without ab- 
ruptness. Figures or representations of living objects are objectionable on 
the principles of science, glass being a transparent medium. In all the orna- 
mentation nothing grotesque, mean, or insignificant, should be permitted, 
but all show extreme beauty, grace, and purity. In the interior, representa- 
tions of human form sparingly introduced, if at all, but in no case any repre- 
sentation of Deity. The effect to be produced is a repose inspiring venera- 
tion and exalting the mind."; — Pp. 13» 14. 



HEXHAM ABBEY CHURCH. 

[In compliance with our constant rule of affording ample opportunities 
for explanation to any one who may feel himself aggrieved by any 
statement made in our pages, we have pleasure in admitting the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. Dob«on : from which however we have ventured 
to omit a paragraph in which he assumes to know the name of the 
writer of the article in our last number of which he complains. We 
also aUow our former correspondent to make a reply to Mr. Dob8on*s 
strictures. We need scarcely say perhaps that we do not think Mr. 
Dobson makes good his case against the criticisms of our valued 
correspondent. — Ed.] 

To the Editor of the Eeclenologiat. 

Sib, — In your number for December you have an article headed 
*' Renovations and Spoliations in Hexham Abbey Church," and having 
been employed by W. B. Beaumont, Esq., M.P., to rebuild the east 
end of the Abbey Church, allow me briefly to correct one or two errors 
which your correspondent has committed. Before proceeding fdrther 
I may be allowed to state that the churchwardens availed themselves 
of the services of one of the most experienced metropolitan architects. 
for the interior restorations, and that therefore I am only responsible 
for the restorations of the east end of the church, and not called upon 
to notice the observations referring to the interior generally. 

The east end of the church, with the first bay of the aisles, I must 
inform your readers, have been entirely, and not partially, rebuilt ; and 
had your correspondent been better acquainted with ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture he would have observed that the aisles are of the transition period. 
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with a square abacus to the capitals* whilst the nave, which is of a 
later date, has circular abacus capitals. Your correspondent then pro- 
ceeds : *' So, likewise, the bold wall piers of the easternmost bays have 
banded columns and square abacus capitals, whereas the corresponding 
piers, which are ori^nal, have the plain elliptical shafts of the rest of 
the choir." The banded columns, which are here spoken of, have been 
restored exactly the same as they were originally ; and as to elliptical 
columns, there are none whatever in the choir. Fault is also found 
with the trefoil arches under the eastern lancets, as not being in har- 
mony with the character of the edifice, and that the idea of their intro- 
duction had been derived from the arcade with panel tracery in the 
south transept aisle. Now there is no panel tracery at all in that por- 
tion of the transept, and had the writer been an artist, or had he even 
spent a portion of his leisure time in travelling, he would have found 
numerous examples, one of the best of which is at Dunkeld, where a 
similar arcade is introduced and admired for its perfect harmony with 
the nave of the choir of the same date. 

The east end of Hexham Abbey Church being now completed, permit 
me to inform such of your readers as feel interested in the subject, that 
I am engaged by Mr. Beaumont in making drawings for the restoration 
of the transept and the completion of the roof and other parts of the 
choir ; when these are finished I intend publishing a set of drawings 
and a detailed account of the architecture of this interesting edifice 
and its restorations, and I will then have an opportunity of correcting 
the numerous other inaccuracies that have been circulated from time to 
time by various anonymous writers in metropolitan and local periodicals. 

I am, yours truly, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, Dec. 19, 1860. John Dobson. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Sir, — I have to acknowledge your courtesy in giving me an oppor- 
tunity to offer any comments or reply to the letter which Mr. Dobson 
has addressed to you under date the 19th of December, 1860. 

Perhaps it is not for me to notice his suggestion that *' had your cor- 
respondent been better acquainted with ecclesiastical architecture he 
would have observed that the aisles are of the Transition period, with a 
square abacus to the capitals, while the nave, which is of a later date, 
has circular abacus capitals." Hexham Abbey Church has not had any 
nave sinee the year 1996. I presume choir is meant; and I have only 
to say that ray acquaintance with ecclesiastical architecture has sufficed 
to enable me to observe on my occasional visits to Hexham church 
during many years past exactly what Mr. Dobson describes ; but what 
it has to do with the charge of incongruity in the new work at the east 
end I cannot see. I wish my knowledge of ecclesiastical architecture 
— a loving etadj daring many years — was as great as my regard for it 
and rendered me better worthy the reputation given to me in this re- 
spect by other friends. 

The article in the Eecleshlogui suggests that the idea of the new 
trefoil arches seemed to have been derived from the areade with panel 
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tracery in the south transept aisle ; but Mr. Dobson says there is no 
panel tracery at all in that portion of the transept. North shonld, I 
believe, be read for south, to make the statement in the article correct ; 
but the existence, or non-existence, of trefoil arches and panel tracery 
in another part of the edifice is really quite beside the question raised 
by the critics who say that the new arcade is not in keeping with any- 
thing in the rest of the choir. 

I do not know why, (except for his love of trayel) Mr. Dobson 
should have gone to the distant Highland incongruities of Dunkeld for 
an example of the combination of features of later development with 
architecture in the styles which, in England, we should call Transition 
and First-Pointed. At Dunkeld. where the arches of the triforium are, 
although round-headed, divided by mullions inclosing trefoils, a similar 
arcade might be in harmony ; but Scottish ecclesiastical architecture is 
full of peculiarities which Mr. Dobson. I am sure, would not think of 
imitating in such a choir as that of Hexham-*a very model of First* 
Pointed work. 

Whether the piers in the choir have round or elliptical shafts is wholly 
immaterial. I believe the statement in the article is correct ; but the 
ffrmfomem of the complaint made in your pages and those of the BuiUer 
and the Critic against the new work at the east end, is wholly un- 
affected by the form of the piers and their capitals, the complaint being 
that it is an eclectic composition unlike and of later period than any- 
thing in the church. 

I rejoice that " the restoration of the transept and the completion of 
the roof and other parts of the choir" are at length in contemplation. 
The committee of Hexham Reetorers boasted, I thought, of the com- 
pletion of the choir, and Mr. Dobson in his letter desires that he may 
not be thought responsible for what has been done in the interior 
generally ; but I hope we are to nnderstand from his present intima- 
tion, that Mr. Beaumont will repair such part of the mischief perpe- 
trated by the committee as may not be wholly irreparable. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
Thx WaiTim of thb ARTxoi*a. 

P.S. — I may be allowed to remind your readers that they will find 
some very interesting particulars descriptive of the historical glories of 
Hexham Abbey Church and of its disgraceful state in 1 847, in an article 
mtitled, *« An Ecclesiological Pilgrimage to Hexham and Lindisfame,'* 
which appeared in Vol. VIII. of Uie Eceleeiologiet (New Series. Vol. V.) 
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MODteRN' ARCHITECTURE. 

To the Editor of the Eccleeiologist. 

DxAB Mb. Editor, — I should not ventniie to tfespass fiirAer on 
the litttntioD df your readen, had not " A. H." father misqaoted thaa 
quoted, me in regard to ardaMmoiildingt. I did not speak of ni<nildittg8 
in ft general waj, n quoted, bat of the " deep cuttings " to whicfar he 
had before alluded. 

.' We nratt be car^l, in decorating our arcb, to distinguish between 
a timber arch and a stone one. These deep and repeated mouldinga 
along the eurref exactly express the fibrous nature of wood i but a stone 
ftrek is essentially difieivnt. It is eomposed of a teries of voussoira, 
and should in its decoration acknowledge the feet. If every voussoir 
is of a difPerent colour to its neighbours, it may perhaps be scdd to puff 
to conatntetton i but when it is leaded with mouldings and deep boUowa 
along its ciirve; it undoubtedly eonocals it. Hidings, however, 
whl^ are isoffieieatly siople not to lead the eye away from the jointa 
el the voossoirs, (which I may term the characteristic of the arch.) are 
in nd wvy impure or unsuiUbble to a stone arch. Perhaps '* A. H.*' 
may not be inclined to allow the uftt of timber arches at all ; but in 
vaulting and other kinds of roofing they do exist, in '^our own insular 
•lyle,'^ iuid so Ve muit consider their decoration, whether we choose to 
admk tbettp in modem work or not; And, for my own part, I certainly 
feel thiit there are circumetaaces and places in which they may be 
legkkriately employed. 

' !*« A; H/' complains that I litcense' bitu of advocating copyism, this 
oopyism being confined to our own ineular precedents ; and then pro-* 
ceeds' ta return the -oompliment, and acctrses me of advocating the 
same, only on a more magnificent scale, and with the special field of 
Italy for art depredations. Now, before a man can be considered able 
to design a thing for himself, it is evident that he should be master of 
his subject; but the fiibject of Gothic architecture is not confined to 
England. It has features rare here and common abroad ; and it shows 
fninciples abroad which are not, to any great extents exhibited here. 
'For instance, the Italians; mider their warm sky, have a peculiar ddi* 
<My in their details, which rather contrasts with the energetic rough- 
nesa of the North. ' France* Ugain, gives us many lovely features which 
we seldom see in Etigland. Now* is a man to study these, and learn 
nothing 'from them ? Is he to look upon them with a mere archeolo- 
gical view, as features which, not being common in old English work, 
he is to study only to avoid, though they are in perfect harmony with 
Gk>thic art ? Or is he to study in all countries where various forms of 
Gbthic flourished, and having thus laid hold of the broad principles of 
the art, which enabled it to adapt itself to every requirement and every 
country of Western Europe, proceed to design for himself whatever he 
may have the opportunity to do ? Undoubtedly ** A. H.*' may have seen 
failures similar to the " cross* breeds" he speaks of ; but we must not 
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on that kccooDt fbntke our principle. It ii one of Mr. Rnakin'i 
maziniB, — and, I belio«B, « trut one, — that " we muit not lower our 
aim, thiit we m&j mgn aarelj enjoy tha complacency of ■nccew;" 
and, to limit our atudy and practice to English ait, would «MUredl}r be 
Icfwering our aim. (I tay atudj here ; for it ii no oae atodying a thing 
merely to avoid it.) 

As " A. H." lovet colour, he will nadonhtedly acknowledge that it 
a a very delicate matter to deal with ; and the fatlurea he *peak> of 
are inetancea of it. But there is one point be should not orerlook 
when he ia struck with die brigfatasM of colour in a new building, viz., 
that it will tone down with age : lo long as the colonra harmonise, aad 
contrails are good, only too brilliaat, time will effect a cure, though of 
coarse time will do nothing to amend bad arrangements. I mention 
thi«, for I know that it is very ofien overlooked ; and it is a Tery 
essential point to be considered, when any judgment is passed on new 
work. 

I am, yonn, &c., 

W. M. F. 



BRISBANE CATHBDRAU 

Vfa have the pleasure of presenting our readers with the plan, e1ev«- 
tion, and section of the cathedral which Mr. Burgee has designed for 
the city of Brisbane, which, as every one knows, is both the capital 
of the new colony of QueensUnd, on the east coast of Australia, and 
the see of its Bishop. These deaigna are so self- explanatory, that we 
hardly feel ourselvea called upon to detain our readers with any de- 
scription of their architectural features ; nevertheless we must point 
out the skill with which Mr. Surges has net the caac ai a new JEoglisb' 
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cathednl in a aemi-tropical cfimate such as Qneensland is. standiDg 
as it does to the north of New South Wales. The church, it will at 
once be remarked, is semi-S|)eluncar in its character, while the architect 
has carried it out in that solid and massive early French which is his 
style of predilection. 

The coved roof deserves particular attention. But the master-stroke 
of the interior, is the bold and original combination of clerestory and 
tiiforium, and the distribution of the window bays in the apse, which 
are so deep as almost to give the effect of a procession path. Indeed 
the draughtsman of an engraving of the interior of the cathedral, 
which appeared not long since in one of the building journals, seems 
to have believed that this feature really existed in the church. It is at 
first sight obvious that this building cannot be carried out in its in- 
tegrity without a sufficient outlay. But it is a design which can in 
various ways be executed in part ; and as Brisbane, though now we 
suppose little more than a village of shanties, will, if it follows the 
example of other Australian capitals, soon become a populous city, it 
is greatly to be hoped that no ill-judged economy may lead to the sub- 
stitution of some cheap and inferior design, capable indeed of being 
ran up cheap, but unworthy in the long-run to be the cathedral of a 
rich dty and an important diocese. We have had enough at Colombo 
and Adelaide of the substitution of second-best for satisfactory ca- 
thedral churches, not to desire the repetition of the unfortunate 
experiment. 

The dimensions of the proposed cathedra] are (taken within the 
walls), length, 170 ft. 8 in. ; distance between centres of nave columns, 
31 ft. 4 in. ; distance between the walls in the interior of the aisles, 
02 ft. 4 in., of which each aisle counts for 1 5 ft. 4 in. The height of the 
aisles to the underside of the vaulting is 20 ft. 8 in., from the floor to 
the wall plate of the nave 42 ft., to the ridge piers 68 ft. 9 in.» and to 
the underside of the coved boarding 68 ft., while the altitude of the 
saddle-back steeple to the top of the cross is 1 20 feet. It is of course 
quite possible to substitute a spire for the saddle-back. The walls are 
4 feet thick on account of the hot climate. The aisles are vaulted,, and 
the coved roof of the nave is not only an aesthetic advantage, but pos- 
sesses the practical utility of enclosing a volume of air and thus mi- 
tigating the heat, while the triforial paesage which gives access to all 
the windows permits of mats or curtains being hung up at need, while 
the lights themselves are small. Gurgoyles have been adopted to 
carry off the water, as less liable than pipes to get out of order. 

Mr. Burges proposes, in imitation of N6tre Dame at Paris, that here- 
after statues of our greatest kings and queens should decorate the west 
end in order to keep alive the connection of Queensland and England. 
Inside the screen work is to be open grills, allowing sight and sound ; 
and by a quaint but piquant symbolism the pulpit is to stand on dog^, 
whom it will be recollected that Durandus brings forward as typical of 
goodjpreachers. 
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PROGRESS IN^ OXFCMID. 

It is more than two years ago since we noticed the progress of various 
remaikable works in Oxford. Since that time the chapel of Exeter 
College has been finished, and the new Museum, if not quite completed, 
has been brought into ose^ and only waits for a few decorative udditions. 

Of Mr. fiutterfield's dignified chapel for Baliol College we hare 
already spoken at length. The work rather grows upon one by longer 
acquaintance, and its merits are not eclipsed by the completion of its 
more showy neighbour over the way. This is due to the virility and 
powerful ori^nality of Mr. Butterfield's design ; for we are not blinded 
to the minor faults upon which we commented in our former notice. 
We still remark a certain crodeness of effect ; sometimes even a studied 
neglect of beauty. The feeling, and even the detail, is sometimes (as 
it seems to us) ineonsisteRt with Qodiio purity ; and the colouring of 
the sanctuary roof is to our eyes very iakarmonious. But the genml 
conception of the chapel is grand, and most thoughtfully carried out. 
In distribution, and in making the construction correspond mth the- 
ritual* Mr. Butterfield is unrivalled ; and the outline, and the treat-* 
ment of the alternate courses of colour, are exceedingly good» From 
no part is this seen to better advantage than from the approach to 
Trinity College, upon which the east end of the chapel of Baliol abuts. 
It is g^atly to be regretted that more space for a larger chapel was 
not procurable. We believe that it was quite impossible to £nd a 
larger area. But the consequence of having insufficient space for the 
present size of the college is that tl>e chapel is provided Mb initio with 
three rows of stalls on each side, to the great detriment of the proper 
effect of a college chapel. The^east window has been filled with stained 
glass since our former notice. This is by Wailes, and is an average 
specimen of the design and tinctures of that artist. 

Exeter College chapel is a very successful specimen of Mr. 8eett*B 
more ornate etyle. It is scarcely a merit that it strikes eveiy observer 
as a dose copy of the Sainte Chapelle. Of course the mc^is adapted 
and altered to a more indigenous form of Pointed ; but there seems a 
certmn want of originality in the concepdon. Nothing can be more 
striking than the contrast between this fine work and Baliol cfaapd. 
The greater height and airiness and ndker architectural ornament of 
Mr. Scott's design are good points of comparison witli the severe dig- 
nity of Mr. Butterfield*s chapel. 

The apse of Exeter chapel is indeed a very lovely architectaralco»* 
position. But we confess that we regret the absence of coloor, whether 
constructional or decorative. The result is a certain coldness, which 
is not relieved internally by the stained glass of Messrs. Clayton and 
Bell, whose characteristic merits are scarcely exemplified, we think, in 
this example. Again, coloured marbles are used far too sparingly. 
The ornament is purely architectural — as indeed is almost always the 
case in Mr. Scott's designs. But, bold and spirited as much of the 
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enrving undoubtedly is, the foliage, both erternalJy and ioteniallf, 
atnick us as being exaggerated in size and .quantity. Perhaps too the 
otnaibent is rather unequally applied. The arcade, for instance, round 
the sipee externally is somewhat mean, when compared with the rest 
of the buildiog. The south-west portal is, howcTer, a composition 
which is worthy of all praise. It is extremely rich in slruclural orna« 
ment ; and in its tympanum we were delighted to see a striking bas- 
relief (executed by Mr. Philip) representing our Loso'a Chsrge to S. 
Peter. We do not indeed think that this sculpture is faultless in itself. 
The compositton is rather feeble, and the figures scarcely group well, 
eoiisidered as architectural sculpture, and scarcely fill the tympaaum 
sufficiently. But the fact of the introduction of bas-relief is most en- 
eouraging. Inside the efiect of overcrowding is even more conspicuous 
than m Baliol chapel. Of course there was the same difficulty as to 
space ; but the Tesutt is, that with the present numbers of the college, 
there are obliged to be four rows of seats on each side» crowding up 
even into the sanctuary. The proper theory of a college chapel is a 
ehoir with two, or at the most three, rows of stalls on each side, and 
as wide a space as possible between. Of course, when more students 
are to be accommodated than were provided for originally, it is neces- 
sary to introchice more seats ; and these added seats are, in the old 
college (tepels, mere tempoiary expedients, — showing by their- make 
and unfixedness that they are intruders. We confess that we like this 
much better tiian to see a new chapel crowded with fixed seats like thi<3 
of Exeter. ' We doubt indeed whether it would not have been better 
to postpone building till more ground might have been obtained. Or 
at leatft might not it have been contrived that the chapel should be 
raised on a higher level, so as (for example) to have extended itself 
over sofme other lUnges of buildings ? The wood- work fittings, more- 
over, seemed to us generally wonting in dignity. And the ritual ar- 
rsngements of the sanctuary do not correspond with the architectural 
gnmdeur of the apse« The altar in particular is mean, and has no 
candlesticks. Another innovation on the old type of college chapels 
is the addition of tt kind of recessed pew for the rector's family-on the 
north nde of the ssfnctuary. It Ss treated somewhat like alow chantry, 
and has its only entrance from outside. It is not Tcry satisfoctory. 
^ovlsion is tnade for the college servants in the somewhat cramped 
antechapel. This again is no improvement, in our opini<m. What 
tibey want, and what the rector's family also want, is porooAto/ worship. 
The serviced of the college chapel are snitabid only for the special iise 
of the members of the coUkge. The screen is very beautifully treated ; 
of stone with metal ci^sting. The organ, placed at the west end of the 
antechapel, is most elaborate in its case. Above it the west wall has a 
lstig« arcade of four under a circular window. We have eriticized 
this noble woik very freely ; but nothing that we have said is meant 
to abate our great admiration of the chapel as a whole. To decide 
between tb^ rival eicellences of Bseter and Baliol chapels is an impos- 
sible task. They are curiously unlike, and critics will take their sides 
uoeording to their predilections. For our own part we should slightly 
iatflioe the balance in fevour of Mr. Butterfield's greater ongtnality and 
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independence of thought. But the purist lovera of traditional Northern 
Pointed will give their votes for Mr. Scott. 

The secular additions to Exeter College by Mr. Scott seem to us 
less happy. The library is ingeniously treated, but is small, and heavy. 
And the rector's lodgings have the faults of the architect's domestic 
buildings in Dean's Yard, Westminster. 

We approach the New Museum with some reluctance, for we are 
unable to admire it so much as we were disposed to do. We fear that 
it must be considered a failure, and a moat costly failure. The archi- 
tects, from whose designs it is built, have evidently done their best, but 
they have no consummate mastery of the difficult new style which they 
have employed. It will be unnecessary to describe in detail a building 
already so well known. Suffice it to say that it is rectangular in plan, 
the open square in the middle being roofed with glass. A range of 
buildings projecting from one side connects the square with a labora- 
tory, designed like a mediaeval kitchen, behind which is a house for the 
curator. The general impression conveyed by the exterior is, that it 
is small and pinched, in spite of its really large scale and its many pic- 
turesque and beautiful features. The facades are not sufficiently 
broken up. There is far too much uniformity. Even the principal 
entrance is not so treated as to relieve the general tameness of the ex- 
terior ; and the entire absence of buttresses or projections gives a pecu- 
liarly prim and starved look to the building. The roof indeed is broken 
up by large triangular dormers : a good feature in themselves, but so 
rudely and coarsely treated here that they seem incongruous with the 
highly ornate character of other parts of the building. This incon- 
gruity indeed runs through the whole design, outside and inside, and 
IS a great drawback from the general success of the whole. The idea 
of making the laboratory like an octagonal mediaeval kitchen with its 
high roof and open louvre- boards for the escape of the gases generated 
is very felicitous. The proportions, however, are small, and the inter- 
mediate buildings connecting the octagon with the main building are 
almost mean. Going inside, the quadrangle is found to be surrounded 
on all four sides by two ranges of cloister, one above the other ; while 
the open area is roofed with glass and iron, there being four iron ar- 
cades of arches across the square, not, however, equidistant from each 
other. There is much that is exceedingly picturesque and effective in 
the grouping of the surrounding cloistered ranges. These are roofed 
with plain brick vaulting ; but the arcades are of stone, boldly treated* 
and well designed ; and nothing can be better than some of the per- 
spectives of Uiese colonnades. The capitals, which are meant to be 
instructive, — ^by displaying in succession the different kinds of vegeta- 
tion, and which are all scrupulously copied from natural examples — are 
certainly admirably carved. But, as in novels, we think that the moral 
had better have been left out, and that mere beauty should have been 
the main object of the artist in these decorative features. The con- 
trast between some of these elaborate carvings and the plainness ai 
others is too great to be agreeable. The statues of eminent philoso* 
phers which stand in the spandrels of the lower arcade of the cloister 
are an admirable feature of the museum. They look, however, rather 
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oat of place frdm the want of niches, or eome other anrangemeot which 
mi^ht connect them more closely with the architecture which they 
adorn. 

We are sorry that we cannot congratulate Mr. Skidmore on the iron 
roofing of the central area. It is not that there is not great beauty 
and fitness in much of the detail ; but we consider the principle of the 
whole to be erroneous. After all this is merely a stone raulting- 
system in iron. The shafts, arches, and ribs all follow the type of a 
stone construction. The effect is feury-like, we admit ; and some of the 
perspectives are exceedingly novel and striking. But the doubt recurs 
whether after all this is a proper metallic construction. Might not this 
area have been roofed in glass and iron without those four ranges of 
arcades, had the resources of the material been properly used ? Or at 
any rate, if supports were necessary, are these iron semblances of stone 
shafts the right expedients for sustaining the structure ? We do not 
deny that here we have a noble area, well roofed and well lighted ; but 
are these advantages obtained in the best way, and at the least cost ? 
This question is not solved, to our mind, in the Oxford Museum. The 
domical treatment of the magnificent reading-room at the British Mu- 
seum is far more satisfactory. But Mr. Skidmore's structure had better, 
we think, have been built in stone at once, so far as its skeleton is 
concerned, with (say) transparent vaulting cells. We throw out this 
idea for consideration. May we not imagine a vaulting-system, with 
all its piers 'and ribs and organic structure, in stone, while the cells are 
filled in with glass slabs — of little weight and perfectly translucent ? 
At any rate this would be better than this mere copy of stone vaulting 
in glass and iron. For the atrocious colouring of this roof of Mr. 
Skidmore^s, which is neither one thing nor the other, we do not hold 
this gentleman responsible, llie timid, purposeless coloration that has 
been attempted is in all respects bad, and is enough to disgust the 
world with all attempts at constructional polychrome. This colouring 
is a positive disgrace to the building. 

It Ib unfortunate, too, that the iron roof and the substantial sides of 
the quadrangle do not seem to have any mutual coherence. The two 
ideas are not blended together, but are placed in crude juxtaposition. 
The glass roof ought surely to have been part and parcel of the original 
design, not (seemingly) an afterthought. 

We did not fail to observe that in the iron capitals of his shafts Mr. 
Skidmore has endeavoured to give some characteristic forms, that shall 
not be borrowed from stone. But in these he has run into deliberate 
ugliness. In the glass vaulting, however, many Pointed forms are 
(prettily enough) copied in iron, without, however, any necessary con« 
nection with the real iron construction of the fabric. 

As to the general planning of the whole building, it struck us that 
there was a great waste of space in many parts, without an adequate 
result in the way of dignity of scale. The library, which occupies the 
roof of one of the sides of the quadrangle, is rudely enough designed* 
and coarsely coloured. Indeed the woodwork throughout the building 
is far hovEL good in style ; and the arrangement of the book-cases and 
staircases in the library seemed to us very clunuy. Whether it is 
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allowable, architecturally speaking, to build a rectaugular apartment 
for a lecture-room and then fit it up with semi-circular seats like an 
amphitheatre, we gravely doubt. Surely the room ought to be itself 
an amphitheatre in form. The lecture- rooms have some good chimney- 
pieces, but their fittings generally are mean in the extreme ; and the 
rooms themselves are quite without special characteristics of shape or 
appointments. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we conclude, with regret, that this costly 
and weU-meant experiment has not been so successful as all lovers of 
Gothic architecture would wuh. The problem, we take it, has been 
beyond the powers of the gentlemen, Messrs. Deane and Woodward, 
who ha^e been entrusted with the perilous honour of developing the 
unknown capacities of a new style. 



A NEW METHOD OF NEEDLEWORK. 

Trobs who have lately visited Cologne have probably noticed with 
admiration the beautifuUy worked hangings which on solemn days are 
displayed behind the stalls in the majestic choir of the cathedral. 
These hangings appear at first sight to be of the richest embroidery, 
bright in colouring and most effective in design : the subjects being a 
series of groups of figures, representing the history of the Nicene 
Creed, on a rather large scale, worked from the able drawings of M. 
Ramboux. So exactly do these hangings look like the best embroidery 
of the richest and most minute needlework, that the observer is 
amazed at the prodigious labour which works on so large a scale by 
such a process must have cost. They were, as we stated in our last 
number, the systematic production of SOO ladies of Cologne. In fact 
the execution of these hangings by the ordinary methods of needle- 
work would have occupied the whole lives of many diligent embroi* 
derers. Instead however of being produced by the tedious system of 
long and short stitch, these hangings are wrought by an entirely new 
method of needlework, which we proceed to describe to our readers and 
to recommend very strongly to general adoption. If there were any 
" sham '* in the process, or anything inconsistent with sound prin- 
ciples of design or workmanship, we might still admire the effect of 
these hangings, but we should not advise any one to copy them. 
But, so far as we can see, this new method of working hangings is 
strictly legitimate. 

The process is as follows: The design is sketched out upon the 
linen, and then pieces of silk, cut out to the proper shapes, are 
appliquSe upon the spaces marked out by the tracing. Thus the masses 
of the draperies, the backgrounds, and any other objects are pro- 
duced ; while the faces or limbs of the figures are filled in with flesh- 
coloured silk, upon which the outlines are preliminarily drawn in 
strong lines to serve as indications to the workers. The backgrounds, 
draperies, &c., may be portions of woven stuffs of appropriate patterns. 
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Of c€nine a severely oonTentionalized style of drawing is necessary 
for this process. The colours are separated by strong tines of black, 
worked by the needle, and the shading — which is discreetly used — ^is 
produced by working bold lines of cross* hatching. If it is thought 
well so to do, any of the more recondite resources of embroidery 
stitch may be employed to enhance the general effect or to secure 
greater delicacy in certain parts. The general principle of the 
method is that it saves the time consumed in the painful covering of 
large surfaces with long and short stitch in uniform colours, by sub- 
atituting boldly a groundwork of such colours, upon which the shad- 
ings or gradations of tone may be afterwards produced by simpler 
processes. 

In other words, the system is an exact adaptation to needlework of 
the methods employed by glass painters. As the latter map out their 
cartoons in pieces of pot-metal, so the needlewomen are to cover their 
linen in the first place with pieces of coloured silk. The strong black 
corded lines of stitching answer to the lead lines of a glass window. 
The shading, or hatching, or marking of features is e&cted in one 
case by painting with fluxes, in the other by the needle. 

The general effect of this work is not like the minute painting of 
the Gobelins tapestry, while for delicate work on a very small scale 
it cannot excel the oldfashioned embroidery stitch. But on the other 
hand {he common tapestry, effective as it is, is in truth an attempt — 
always more or less unsatisfactory — to produce by infinite gradations 
of stitches the effect of a huge oil-painting : and the old process of 
long and short stitch, however suitable for small pieces of work, such 
as frontals or banners, is not fit for large han^ngs, either in respect 
of the time required or of the effect produced. 

It is a true gain to art to be able by this new method to obtain large 
areas of brilliandy coloured groups of figures instead of the mere 
mechanical patterns or frets to which we have been accustomed in 
hangings. The loom has almost superseded the hand in weaving the 
latter. But the new process enables us to obtain really good designs 
which cannot be reproduced by machinery, and which nevertheless do 
not demand any immoderate outlay of time on the part of the workers. 
It wOl be a subsidiary advantage that the style of design which will be 
encouraged by this process, if it comes into general use, will be of a 
pure and severe kind. In feet the cartoons for stained glass might be 
used for this needlework, and vice versd. And the demand for good 
drawings for these appliquis hangings may react advantageously on the 
general design for painted windows. Besides, the system may be 
applied in so many ways. It is not merely appHcable to hangings 
properly so called, but to frontals, to filling up the backs of niches, &c. 
It might be made pecuHarly serviceable towards the reformation of 
those arcaded reredoses of mediocre design, which formed the subject of 
some of our earliest warnings. 

We need not say that it will be necessary to obtun really good 
designs for this process. Few ladies will be able to make their own. 
It is desirable accordingly that cartoons should be obtained from prac- 
tised artists, «nd we venture to recommend their production both to 
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the glass painters iiFho study their profession artistically, and to all th^ 
artists who derive their inspirations from the Gothic revival. We 
should deceive our readers if we said that the new process is as easy 
as Berlin work. It will require both taste and skill. We commend 
the method to the notice of the Ladies* Ecclesiastical Embroidery So- 
ciety, and in the meanwhile we are allowed to state that Lady Mildred 
Beresford Hope, of Arklow House, Connaught Place, W., has imported 
specimens of the process both in its completed and its half-eompleted 
condition, and will be happy to show them to all persons desirous of 
introducing it into England. Information, materials, and designs, may 
be obtained, we hear, from Mile. Martens, of Cologne. 



S. MARY, S FFRON WALDEN. 

The clearing away of Lord Braybrook*s aerial parlour, which had 
usurped the place of the roodloft, has been the signal for a large ex- 
penditure upon this stately Third-Pointed church. In size few parish 
churches can vie with Walden. There is a general similarity of design 
between the naves of this church and S. Mary the Great, at Cambridge ; 
both are, probably, by the same hands. Walden, however, is o( much 
grander proportions, and nearly double the length of the other. In a 
degree it may not unworthily compare with Wykeham's nave at Win- 
chester. The choir of earlier date, and much simpler detail was cast 
into its present form, with the addition of clerestory and aisles by John 
Leche, vicar from 1489 to 1621, chiefly at the expense of Lord Audley . 
The present work of restoration was, in the first instance, offered to 
Mr. Scott, who, being then busily engaged with the Foreign Office, 
unfortunately declined it. Eventually it was placed in the bands of 
Mr. Hussey. A large sum of money has been spent upon the fabric, 
and the internal stonework has been very well done ; the clearing out 
of the whole building frtim pews and galleries, and the seating of the 
nave and aisles with chairs is also an unspeakable gain. But here our 
commendation must end ; for all the new work, whether from the funds 
having been spent on the fabric, or from a want of appreciation of church 
principles, is most disappointing. The work began with desecration. 
Underneath the sanctuary, which was raised on many steps, was a 
vaulted sacristy approached by stairs on the south side of the choir, a 
very common feature in the hurge Third-Pointed churches of East An- 
glia. It had for some generations been appropriated as a burying-place 
by the Earls of Suffolk, and was overlooked by the architect in his 
survey of the church. It was destroyed, notwithstanding the remon- 
strance of many of the parishioners ; the architect, on being told of it, 
not considering it worth a visit, or an alteration of the plans. The 
altar is now lowered some four feet, and is almost unseen from the 
nave. Throughout the restoration there is a marked want of attention 
to levels, in this instance quite inexcusable, because clearly defined by 
the constructive features of the church. The eastern bay of the nave for 
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instance, was intended to be raised as a kind of chonis cantomm, it 
being very questionable whether the choir ever occupied the chancel in 
this large church. Not only do the bases of the pillars plainly indicate 
this» but the cills of the rood doorways on each side of the chancel arch, 
now expose themseWes some two feet above the floor. The chancel is 
stalled and screened oflf from its aisles by oak parcloses of the poorest 
detail ; a much better one is placed in the tower arch ; want of funds 
could, therefore, hardly hav^ been the cause. The chancel is separated 
from the nave by a low wooden screen, without doors, looking exceedingly 
like the lower panels of a very plain village screen with its tracery 
sawn off: outside of this stand a pulpit and prayer-desk, facing west, 
both clumsily arranged upon the chancel steps. The altar is a low 
table, nearly square ; on each side of it is an old garden chair ; there is 
no reredos of any kind, but a vast space of plain plastered wall, llie 
font is rightly placed, near the south door, but has neither base nor 
cover, and being of small size may easily be passed unseen. The organ 
stands in the north chancel. The vault under the south porch is used 
for the heating apparatus. 

The view eastwards from the west end is now a melancholy one. 
We almost desiderate again the firaybrook pew to hide the nakedness 
of what lies beyond. To reinstate the elevated altar may now be a 
thing impossible ; but if ever a day should dawn when ritual dignity 
ahall be recognized by those in authority at Walden, two things must 
be supplied, first, a lofty and imposing reredos ; and secondly, a metal 
chancel screen- of elaborate and good proportions to mark in some mea- 
sure the northward inclination of the chancel. The east window, 
though a copy of the original one, which was found imbedded in the wall, 
is for from pleasing, being late and poor in detail. It is at present 
filled with plain wlute glass. 



MILITARY ARCHITBCTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

Jn Essay on the Military Architecture of the Middle Ages, Translated 
from the French of £. Viollet Le Due. By M. Macobbhott, Esq., 
Architect. With the original French engravings. Oxford and 
London : J. H. and J. Parker. 1860. 

• 
SoMB of our readers may possibly know M. Viollet Le Duc*b excellent 
treatise on the castellated architecture of the Middle Ages. But we 
are glad that this work is likely to become known to a far wider circle 
through Mr. Macdermott*s translation, which has lately appeared with 
the advantage of the original engravings from the French edition. 
The author professes to describe the military architecture of the cen- 
turies which passed between the first rise of feudalism and the final 
abandonment of the old principles of defence which followed upon the 
general use of artillery. However, he gives us a preliminary sketch of 
the methods of fortification employed by the Romans, by the eafly 
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Celtic popnlation of Oaul, and by the Visigoths in the parts of their 
kingdom which lay within the bonndaries of modem France. After 
this, his Essay on medieval castles takes the form of minute descrip- 
tions, illastrated by very Tigorous and clever sketches, of particular 
fortresses, and with a running commentary, so to say, of contempo- 
raneous accounts of famous sieges which they have undergone. 

The curious town of Carcassonne, which retains some of the fortifi* 
cations of the Visigoths, and was provided with a new system of 
defence bv S. Louis, affords some of the most instructive illustrations. 
Next to this in importance is the Chateau Ghullard, designed by our 
Richard I., at Des Andelys on the Seine. It is remarkable that the 
accomplished author is at great pains to show that our famous Cosur 
de I^on was not only a bold soldier but a skilful and farsigbted engi- 
neer. In an architectural point of view, the keep of the Chateau 
Gaillard is worthy of all praise for simplicity and grandeur of form. 
Other famous French examples are the Castles of Montargis, and 
Chauvigny, the keep of Etampes, that of Provins, and that of Coucy — 
all of which are illustrated, and some of them elaborately, with plans 
and sections of all the floors. The fortification of towns is also con- 
sidered, as well as that of smaller enceintes. Ancient Paris, Kingston- 
upon-HuU, Aigues Mortes, Langres, Orange, Lubeck, Augsburg, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine, and Metz, are thus illustrated and described. Of 
later castles, Pierrefonds, the Pope's Palace at Avignon, Vinceanes* 
Bonaguil, Schaffhausen, Milan, and Albert Durer*s work at Nurem- 
berg, are the most conspicuous examples. It will be seen that, as i« 
natural, most of M. VioUet Le Due's illustrations are taken from 
French castellated remains, though not exclusively so. We are very 
glad to observe that the publishers of the English edition announce 
their intention to give us a separate treatise on our own medisval for* 
tifications. 

The most notable thing that M. Viollet Le Due has brought out 
from his skilful examination of ancient castles is this : that, until a 
comparatively late period, the battlements were always covered, in 
times of siege at least, with temporary projecting timber galleries, 
called " hoards," — ^whence, of course, the use of that word among our- 
selves. It must often have struck archaeologists that the embrasures 
of an embattled patapet were of very little conceivable use. The solid 
intervals, or '' merlons," could be but a feeble protection for archers ; 
and the ** crenelles" were far too wide for mere use as embrasures for 
the cross-bow. Besides which, the parapet on the castle wall behind 
the parapet — technically called the " allure" — would seldom have held 
more than one line of defenders. M. Viollet Le Due, however, ex- 
plaining the remaining corbels and holes, in many tolerably perfect ex- 
amples, by the contemporary accounts of many famous sieges, and by 
the aid of ancient drawings and illuminations, has proved that it was 
the custom to throw out a timber framework over the parapet, with a 
corresponding platform (acting as a counterpoise) within the parapet, 
the whole being covered with a gabled roof, meeting in the centre 
above tiie parapet. The use of this was to provide a covered place for 
the archers, in advance of the wall, from which they could command the 
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whole base of the wall — the bottom of the **• hoard*' affording a con- 
tinuoos machicolation all round ; while the crenelles were the doorways 
of communication between the outer and inner platform, and the broad 
inner platform allowed ample space for a numerous body of soldiers, 
and for the accumulation of missiles. The author supposes that these 
timber constructions were generally removed in times of peace. Some 
of his ilinstrative sketches give a very excellent idea of what they were 
like. In later years, stone machicolations took the place very often of 
these perishable structures. 

His subject also leads him to consider, at length, the weapons and 
engines used for attack in medisval times ; and he gives us most 
Tivid pictures, with the pen as well as with the pencil, of sieges and 
assaults. He defines the mediaeval idea of a fortress to be the multipli- 
cation, with most ingenious forethought, of the greatest possible num- 
ber of isolated strong points. To crowd as many traps and " dodges" 
aa possible within a small space, and to make each turret defensible 
by itself, so that it should be necessary to drive the besieged from one 
point to another by a series of separate sieges, nntil they were shut up 
in the keep at last, was the highest aim of a mediaeval engineer. And 
this, in the author*s opinion, not only brought out the highest qualities 
of soldiers, in independence and resources, but was in exact accordance 
with the spirit of the feudal system. How the introduction of artillery 
gradually altered all this, until at last the greatest possible simplicity 
of defence has become the object of every engineer, so that the fall of 
a fortress is necessitated by the destruction of its outer works, is 
^lown in detail in these pages. The two systems were for a long 
transitional period in collision. The high walls and towers were kept 
long after they were proved to be useless against artillery ; and even 
" hoards" were added to curtains long after machicolations were quite 
superseded. At length, in many cases, the old works of masonry were 
lowered, and backed by ramparts of earth ; and the palisades in front 
were developed into bastions or boulevards : until the art of fortifica- 
tion became very much what it is in our days. 

The charm of this treatise is that the sul^ect is so ably handled, and 
the illustrations are so admirable, that even readers who know nothing 
and care nothing about the science of fortification, will probably be led 
to follow the author's argument. A new interest is thus added to those 
castellated ruins, which so many of us have visited without having any 
very clear notion of their original appearance, or of the special use 
which each part of them was designed to subserve. It is needless to 
add that few branches of archaeology will be found to throw more light 
upon mediaeval history than the science of military architecture. We do 
not know, indeed, that the text quite answers to the translator's pre- 
face, which promises more information as to the struggle between the 
French and the Anglo-Normans (as M. Viollet Le Due euphemistically 
styles the English) in the campaigns of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, than we find in the book before us. It will surprise some 
readers to find, from many passages cited by our courtly author, that 
the present French Emperor is not only an accompliahed modem ar- 
tilleriaC, but a very good antiquary in this particular department. 
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MR. FBROUSSON IN REPLY TO THE EDINBURGH 

REVIEW. 

Notes on the Site of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. An Answer to the 
Edinburgh Review. By Jahbs Feboubsoit, F.R.I.B.A. London : 
Murray. 1861. 

The controversy between Mr. FergoBson and hia nnmerouB opponents 
as to the ancient sites of Jerusalem, and in particular as to the age of the 
Dome of the Rock, and the claims of the church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
has never met with full discussion in our pages» several excellent reasons 
having always hindered our entering upon the subject. We do not 
mean to be provoked into taking a part in the quarrel now, although 
Mr. Fergusson's pamphlet, just published in reply to a paper in the 
Edinburgh Review of October last, would afibrd a good opportunity for 
doing so. But we are very anxious not to be supposed to be among 
those of Mr. Fergusson's adversaries who in his juc^ment are so blinded 
and prejudiced as not to be open to conviction as to architectural facts. 
For our parts, ever since Mr. Fergusson called public attention in bis 
volume on Jerusalem to the architectural features of the Dome of the 
Rock, as drawn by Mr. Catherwood, we have never doubted that it 
was not a Mohammedan building, but one (most probably) of the date 
of C!on8tantine. It is quite another question, as it seems to us, whether 
this building is that raised by Constantine over our Lord's sepulchre, 
and whether consequently the reputed site of our Lord's sepulchre is 
fictitious. In view of an architectural fiact which does not seem to fit 
in with established belief, it is in our judgment the wisest plan to ab- 
stain from dogmatizing unnecessarily on either side. The controversy 
as to the topography of Jerusalem is a difficult one, which we may 
well be excused from entering upon, however much our feelings may be 
engaged in favour of the commonly received opinion on the matter. We 
can excuse some warmth in the actual disputants : and we are glad to see 
that Mr. Fergusson consoles himself for present unpopularity by the 
reflection that his views will prevail in the long run, if indeed they be 
true. We are content ourselves to wait for farther light on the subject. 
It may happen that before long we shall have opportunities of thoroughly 
examining the whole area of the Temple and tiie so-called Mosque of 
Omar : and many doubts may be solved by the actual investigation of 
competent observers. In the meanwhile, we think that Mr. Fergusson 
need not be angry with those who, in the presence of the " strange 
and perplexing difficulty '* (as the Edinburgh Reviewer calls it) of the 
architectural character of the Dome of the Rock, are content to suspend 
their judgment. On the other hand, the believers in the old sites are 
not justified in ignoring, as some of them have done, the importance of 
the architectural peculiarities of the Dome of the Rock and the Golden 
Ghiteway. 
In the Introduction to his present pamphlet, Mr. Fergusson reiterates 
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that the whole qaeetion, so far as he is concerned, is whether or not 
the Dome of the Rock, as drawn by Catherwood, is a sepulchral 
chnrch of the a^ of Constantine. We are inclined to think that 
parts of this building are of that date, — whether in situ, or removed from 
elsewhere, or only an imitation. But we may be pardoned, we repeat, 
for hesitating to foUow the author in all his deductions from this first 
assamptioii. We are sorry to see some expressions in the present 
essay which betray great bitterness of feeling on the author's part with 
respect to his opponents. But we willingly admit that he has had great 
provocation from some quarters. It is surely possible to convict Mr. 
Fergusson of a mistake, or of want of scholarship, especially when 
the great range of his subject in the Handbook of Architecture is taken 
into account, without heaping upon him ridicule and invective. We 
proceed to give a rapid summary of the contents of the present volume. 
Mr. Fergusson is happy in his retort to the damaging criticism 
that he has never himself seen Jerusalem. He replies that his most 
formidable opponent. Professor Willis, is in the same predicament, and 
that the Count de Vogu6 (one of the most recent writers on the sub- 
ject) confesses that he was prevented "par un fanatisme brutal" from 
placing step within the Haram area. Of new facts' in the dispute there 
are few enough. Mr. Fergusson asserts here that a correction of 
Catherwood*s plan of this area shows a deflection io its western wall, 
which favours his hypothesis that the original area of the temple did 
not extend to more than 600 feet north and south. The authority of 
the Ordnance survey, so far as concerns the Temple area, is very sum- 
marily disposed of. It is certainly a valuable confirmation of Gather- 
wood's accuracy that M. Carl Haag, who visited Jerusalem last year, 
has brought back a drawing of the aisle of the Dome of the Rock, 
which corresponds with it exactly as to detail. 

Having thus disposed of what he calls the personal question, Mr. 
Fergusson turns to the architecture of the Dome of the Rock and the 
Golden Gateway. His Edinburgh reviewer having cited the contro- 
versy about the date of the nave of Waltham Abbey, as an example of 
the disagreement of documentary evidence, with the evidence of style, 
Mr. Fergusson shows, we think, that this example is in his own favour^ 
inasmuch as the balance of opinion among archaeologists is in favour 
of the appeal to style only, and not to documents, in the case of that 
church. Referring to the debased Corinthian style of the buildings in 
dispute, Mr. Fergusson argues that the outside limits within which 
such architecture was possible, are a.d. 272 and 527. llien he finds 
striking coincidences between the work at Jerusalem, and Diocletian's 
palace at Spalatro, from which however, he draws the conclusion that 
the year 300 is still too early for the former. On the other hand, the 
church of S. John Studios, at Constautinople (a.d. 463), has features 
which point to its being more modern. But then the Laterau Bap- 
tistery, and the tomb of S. Costanza, at Rome, buildings confessedly of 
the Constantinian age, *' are so identical with those at Jerusalem, as 
to leave no doubt of the fact that both the Dome of the Rock and the 
Golden Gateway are of this age, and can only have been built in the 
first half of the fourth century.*' Hence it is concluded that the Golden 
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Gate 18 the propylseon erected by Constantine, according to Basebiufl* 
in front of his basilica. The Dome of the Rock, — after allowing for 
its new roof or dome in the sixteenth centnry — is asserted to be essen- 
tially of the time of Constantioe. The lower walb of the octagon, the 
columns between the aisles with their entablatures, discharging arches 
and cornices, the pier-arches of the Dome, the triforium and the clere- 
stoiy " are all parts of the unaltered construction of the age of C!on- 
stantine/* Mr. Fergusson reasserts emphatically that this is the Anas- 
tasis built by the first Christian emperor near his basilica, and he 
defiantly calk upon his opponents to find any other explanation ol 
these structures. He next turns to the Mosque El Aksah. He argues 
against its being, as supposed by Dr. Richiurdson and his followers, 
the church of S. Mary, which was built by Justinian ; and decides 
that, though looking at first sight like a Christian basilica, it has never 
been anything else than a mosque, built (according to Mahometan 
authorities) in a.d. 688, in Saracenic architecture, with its axis north 
and south, and occupying the very, site of the Ancient Temple. He finds 
Justinian's work however, in the vaults at the south-east angle of the 
Temple inclosure, and reiterates his assertion that the church of S. 
Mary stood to the north of these vaults, and to the north east of El 
Aksah. 

All who are familiar with the controversy will see that these are the 
old assertions repeated. We do not see that there are any fresh argn* 
ments in their favour. On the other hand, it must be confessed that 
the opponents have little or nothing new to set against them. Mr. 
Fergusson tieems to us to dispose of M. de Vogii^ and of the Abb^ 
Michon — so iax as their architectural capacity goes. As for the argu- 
ments to be derived from a comparison of ancient descriptions with the 
rival sites, we consider that there are great difficulties on both sides — 
arising doubtless from the extreme ambiguity of the passages in ques« 
Uon. In fact most of the descriptions will fit both hypotheses, the re- 
lative positions of the various buildings being the same in both. Mr. 
Fergusson has the better of Dr. Robinson with respect to the descrip- 
tion by Eusebius of the agora ; but we side with Professor Willis as to 
the difficulty of supposing a market place to have existed beyond the 
Gk>lden Gate. Upon looking again over the passages adduced in this 
controversy, we have been more struck than before with the quotation 
from S. Cyril (Cat. xiv. 9) which, in mentioning the hewing away of 
the outer cave, seems to fit the present sepulchre better than it would 
the Rock under the Dome. Upon the whole it seems to us that Mr. 
Fergusson has made a sufficient answer to the Edinburgh reviewer. 
But he has not been able to overthrow the great weight of ProfessOT 
Willis' architectural judgment against him : and in the topographical 
part of the discussion (upon which we do not mean to enter) the ba« 
lance of authority seems to us to lie with those who are thoroughly 
familiar with the whole site. 

As we said before, we wait for further information, such as a com- 
petent architect might bring from a close personal inspection of the 
spot. We wonder that Mr. Fergusson himself has not been moved to 
make the pilgrimage himself. We do not expect to please either side 
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in thuB desiring to anipend our verdict. Onr sympathies are with our 
friend Mr. WiJUiams, (who is treated with undeserved scorn hy Mr. 
Fergusson in the present pamphlet) and with the believers in the old 
sites. But we are open to conviction as to the architectural character 
of the (supposed) remains of the buildings of Constantine. And, if 
Mr. Fergusson will allow us to say so, we should be able to accept the 
Edinburgh reviewer's way of escape, and consider it '* at the worst 
only a strange and perplexing difficulty," should it be proved that the 
Dome of the Rock and the Golden Gate are indeed, upon the evidence 
of style. Christian buildings of the fourth century, so long as it is not 
satiBfactorily proved that the rest of Mr. Fergusson's startling theory 
is a necessary corollary from that first postulate. 



LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL. 

Some AccomU of the (kmdition of the Fabric of Utmdaff Cathedral^ 
chiefyfrom 1575/0 the present time. With Estraete from the Act 
Books of the Chapter. By the Bishop of Llakdaff. Second Edition* 
With Twelve Illustrative Plates. London : Rivingtons. 1860. 

This interesting contribution to ecclesiological literature— the more 
remarkable as proceeding from the Bishop of the see—- ought to have 
received earlier notice at our hands. His Lordship publishes the 
volume in aid of a fund for procuring a suitable organ for the cathe- 
dral. It appears that the choral service at liandaff was dbcontinued 
in 1691. If an organ is obtained by extraneous aid, the Dean and 
Chapter hope to be able from their own resources to maintain in future 
the choral worship of their restored church. 

Our readers are already aware that the presbytery and four eastern 
bays of the nave of Liandaff cathedral were opened after restoration 
in the year 1857. For more than a century preceding this date this part 
of the church had been " transformed into a pseudo- Italian temple," 
the four remaining bays of the nave with its west fa9ade and the 
south-west tower being in " a condition of apparently hopeless ruin." 
We have already noticed critically this important restoration. The 
Bishop's object is to give, not a general history of the church — which 
has been done already by Dean Conybeare and Mr. Freeman — ^but to 
describe its gradual decay and disfigurement from the time of the Re* 
formation downwards, and to chronicle the successive steps of its happy 
renovation in our own days. Browne Willis, in 1718, deploring the 
ruinous condition of '* the poor desolate church of Liandaff," lays the 
blame upon the Chapter ; but the Bishop acquits them of this charge, 
inasmuch as they had no revenues from which they could keep so large 
a building in repair. 

Among the illustrations of the present volume is a view of the fine 
First-Pointed west front of the abbey church of S. Remi, at Rheims, 
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as it existed before its recent restoration. Bishop Ollivant finds the 
resemblance between this facade and that of his own cathedral so 
striking that he says, " it is difficult not to imagine either that the 
architect of Llandaff was identical with the architect of S. Remi, or 
that, if they were not the same, they had some common type which 
they adapted to their several works." 

A Romanesque arch of great beauty separates the presbytery from 
the Lady chapel. This, and some Romanesque remains in the south 
wall of the presbytery, belong to the church built on the site of a still 
earlier one by Urban, who was consecrated Bishop of Llandaff in 1 108, 
and who died in 1 134. The church was rebuilt in First and Middle- 
Pointed ; the Lady chapel, which Mr. Freeman calls a '* very beautiful 
specimen of Early Geometrical architecture,'* was added by Bishop 
Brays, between 1265 and 1287 ; and the aisles were rebuilt at a 
slightly later date. 

The exact date of the ruin of the church has not been ascertained. 
But as early as 1575 Bishop Blethin, addressing his Chapter speaks of 
it as ** hsec ruinosa Landavensis ecclesia." He recommended a dimi- 
nution of the number of persons on the foundation, which was a policy 
that led eventually to the entire suppression of the choir and choral 
service, and " ultimately,'* says Bishop Ollivant, " to the performance 
of all the cathedral and parochial duties of Llandaff and Whitchurch 
being imposed upon the two vicars choral." Something was attempted 
by successive Bishops, but very little effected, for the repair of the 
church. Bishop Bull, while Archdeacon of Llandaff in 1697, speaks 
of it as " our sad and miserable cathedral." In 1721 it was seriously 
proposed to remove the see to Cardiff, and to abandon the ruin alto- 
gether. Instead of this however a collection was made, and funds 
raised, which at a later period, under the direction of Mr. Wood, were 
employed in converting the Early English nave, so far as it remained 
under roof, into a building which has been well " compared with a town- 
hall or the Bath pump- room." Three lithographs in this volume repre- 
sent the nave in its worst state of decay : the west front, and internal 
perspectives from the north-west and from the east. And a most amusing 
plate gives us, from a sketch preserved in the British Museum, the west 
end and the whole south side in an indescribably absurd style, as it was 
proposed to restore the cathedral in 1736. A Mr. Killin, of Cricklade, 
shares with Mr. Wood the disgrace of this design. The destruction 
of this Italian temple, says the present author. " was necessarily the 
first duty which the present Chapter had to perform." In a contem- 
porary letter, from a Rev. T. Davies, this hideous design is called an 
''exceeding fine'* church, and a "very neat and elegant" structure. 
Another letter from Bishop Harris is also quoted as a specimen of the 
architectural taste and knowledge of those days, in which he says, 
'* We propose to take down the two steeples which at present serve 
as a western frq^t to the two aisles, for they are very ruinous, and to 
raise a tower over the front of the nave, and then to finish with a 
rustic porch." This final abomination however was never carried out. 
The urns which were placed at the bases of the pediment of the new 
west gable have been removed daring the late restoration. Bishop 
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Ollivant has preserved them as oraaments in the epiaoopal garden with 
the following inscription : 

aUiB • CCCLBSIJB . CATHSDRALIS . FASTIOIO . IMP081TJB 

PIAM . MAOI8 . QUAM . PBLICBM 

IN . iBDIFICIO . BACRO . INSTAURANDO . BT . ORNANDO 

BJBCULI . CI7RAM 

CXNTUM . AMN08 . COMMBMORAVBRAMT 

HUC . DBMUM 

ANTIQUA . BCCLB8IJB . 8PBCIB . RB8TITUTA 

AB . ALFRBDO . BPI8COPO . LANDAVBNSI 

TRAN8LATJB . SUNT . URNJB. 

A.D. MOCGCLII. 

It was in the time of Bishop Beau» who is said to have obtained the 
see " by the endeavoors of the infamous Earl of Rochester," that, in 
1601, the aathorities of the church discontinued the choral sendee. 
Things remained in this lamentable condition until the present Bishop's 
acoeasion in 1849. Archbishop Wake, however, in 1721, had done 
bts best to remedy the evil, but without any effect. 

The first impuke to the recent restoration was g^ven by the Rey. 
Henry Douglas, Precentor of the cathedral, who, for two years in suc- 
cession, 1835 and 1836, gave up bis whole dividend to the disposal of 
the Chapter. From that time till now the good work has gone on 
slowly, bnt surely, as funds came in. The new arrangements of the 
interior have been modified, says the Bishop, by the necessity of pro- 
viding for parochial as well as cathedral worship. But we need not 
follow here the particular steps of the restoration. Very much remains 
to be done, and the authorities have our beat wishes for their success 
in collecting sufiicient funds. We cannot but wonder that any difii- 
culty should be found in raising money for this purpose, when we re- 
member that Llandaff is now almost a suburb of the growing and 
wealthy town of Cardiff. Other views, given in the present volume, 
represent the restored interior — in which we cannot but remark the 
bareness of the altar — and the exterior as it will appear, if ever Messrs. 
Prichard and Seddon's designs for rebuilding the western towers are 
completed. Our readers may remember that the cartoons for a trip- 
tych for this cathedral, by Mr. Rosetti, have been already favourably 
noticed in these pages. If this work is really in hand, it will take off 
from that poverty and meanness of effect upon which we have com- 
mented. We need not revive now the controversy which has been 
carried on so long about the dissimilarity of the proposed western 
towers. 

In conclusion, we consider this handsome volume a very valuable 
historical document. It is exceedingly important that a record should 
be kept both of the progressive degradation of this fine church and of 
its recovery. The task in all respects becomes the respected prelate 
who presides over the diocese of Llandaff, and he has done his work 
extremely well. 
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THE PLAIN-SONG CONGRESS AT PARIS, 

Air assembly, with the title of '* Congrte poor la Restoration du Plain- 
Chant et de la Musiqoe Religieuse/' met at Paris during the past year. 
After some preliminary meetings, a general session was held on Tue8<» 
day, the 27th of November, and the four following days. It was ar- 
ranged that the members, after celebrating a Miata de Spiritu Sancio, 
and holding a general meeting on the first of the above-named da3rs, 
should separate into three sections, and afterwards report to the whole 
body the results at which they had arrived. The programmes laid 
down for these sections were as follows :«- 

** First section : president, M. TAbb^ Raillard :— Histoire de la masiqae 
d'^lise en France; partis Gr^rienne et non-Qr^rienne. — Indications 
bibliographiques. — Actes du Saint-Si^e, des Conciles et des EvSques, con- 
cemant le chant et la musique. 

'* Second section : president, M. A. de la Fage : — Situation pr^nte des 
^glises des villM et des campagnes, sous le rapport du chant et de la musique. 
-^Enseiffuement du chant, de la musique et de I'orgue, dans les Ecoles nor- 
males dnnstituteurs et d'institutrices, les S^minaires et les Mattrises; ses 
r&nltats. — Maitres de chapelle et organistes: leur nombre, leur r^pertoiie^ 
les reisources d'araent et aex^ution dont ils diiposent — Concours des to- 
ci^t^ chorales.— Cantiques en langue vulgaire ; usage et abus, caract^re et 
d^fauts. 

"Third section: president, M. d'Ortigue :— Veritable caractto de la 
musique d'^glise vocale et instrumentale. — Composition. — L'orgue, son style, 
son expression, les Umites de cette expression ; facture. — Plain-chant» sa res- 
titution ; son ex^tttion, soit m^lodique, soit psalmodique. — Son accompagne- 
ment. — ^Voeux k formuler et k ^mettre; principes k prodamer." 

The idea of the Congress was first mooted in a monthly periodical 
entitled La MaUrise. MM. Heugel and Co., editors of this work, 
offered prizes, total value 1,250 francs, for the encouragement of 
a good style of Church composition. As the conditions laid down 
show what is thought, by good judges, desurable and practicable with 
regard to Church music in France, we translate them. 

*' Short Masses. 

** First prize : — ^A gold medal of the value of 300 fr. will be allotted to the 
best short Mass^ comprising a Kyrie, Ohria, Credo, Sanctus, a piece for the 
Elevation, and an Agnus Dei, with organ accompaniment, in a simple and 
severe style, with a correct accentuation, of moderate compass and easy exe- 
cution for three equal voices. It will be proper that composers should begin 
the Olorta with the words Et in terra pax, and the Credo with the words 
Patrem omnqfotentem, as the intonation always belongs to the celebrant. 
They might, at least, so contrive, as that the mtouations, namely, Gloria in 
e^celsis Deo and Credo in unum Deum, may be detached from their com-' 
positions. 

'* Second prize : — ^A silver medal of the value of 160 fr. is instituted for the 
same object. 

**Mitetts and Vooai CompositUms on Tevts appftmed 6y tke Ordinary. 
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*■ Fint prize :— A p>ld medal of the Take of 200 fr. inll be allotted to tbe 
best aeries of three pieoesy whether motetu or other vocal pieces suitable for 
tbe Offices, of easy ezeeution, properly acoentuated, and of moderate com* 
pass, for one, two» or three Toices. 

** Second prize :~A silver medal, ralae 100 fr., for the same object 

** Organ Pieces* 

* First prize :— A gold medal of the Talue of 200 fr. will be allotted to tbe 
best series of three organ pieces applicable to the Offices, with or without 
pedals, but of easy execution, and pedals ad lUntum, 

** Second prize : — A silver medal, value 100 fr., for the same object. 

'*In addition: twelve bronze medals, total value 200 fr., will be decreed, 
with honourable mention, to the pieces which shall come next in order of 
merit to those which gain the prizes.** 

According to an account in the MaitrUe of December 1 5, from the 
pen of M. d*Ortigue, the session was highly successful ; the only want 
felt being that of time for a full discussion of the many questions which 
presented themselves. As many as 176 persons, clerical and lay, had 
Bent in their names, though some of them were unable to attend. 
Twenty Bishope have pronounced encouragingly for the movement, 
and nbout aa many dioceses of France and Belgium were represented 
at the Congress. One of the principal things done was to present an 
addreaa to die Archbishops and Bishops of France, which we subjoin : 

" Ccngr^ p(mr la restoraium du Plam- Chant et dela Musi^ue d^EgUee^ tenu 
a Pane du 27 Nooembre au 1 Deeembret 1860, au eiUge de la SociiU 
SEncoaragement. 

*' Addresee a Noueigneure lee ArchevSqvee et Eviquee, 

'* Monseigneur, — ^Dans sa premi^ s^ce pr^paratoire, le 25 Mai, 1860, le 
Congr^ pour la restoration du plain-chant et de la musique d'^Hse s'est 
spontan^ment plac^ sons la banniere de I'Episcopat, et il a appel^ vos bene- 
dictions sur ses travaux. 

'* Que voulait le Congr^ par cet acte qui le premier a r4v6[6 son existence 7 
II voulait mettre un moyen d'action, un concours d^vou^ au senriee des prin- 
cipes et des doctrines concemant le plain-chant et la musique d*^lise, de 
aouveau et r^eemment promulgu^s et sanctionn^s dans les demiers Conciles 
provinciatix. 

" Arrive au terme de sa session, le Congr^, Monseigneur, veut encore 
s'addresser it rEpiicopat, non pas preeiiement pour lui rendre oompte des dis- 
cussions auxqueUes il s'est livre, et des decisions qu'il a prises sur les questions 
si importantes et si multipliees de son programme, mais pour faire parvenir 
k Votre Grandeur immediatement, et en quelque sorte seance tenante, I'ex- 
pression des voeux qui, reunis on s^pares, nous ralheront toujours dans un 
sentiment et une pens^e unanimes. 

" Unanimes, Monseigneur I Oui, en ce qui touche le chant dit eocl^ias- 
tique, plain-chant, chant Qregorien, le Congir^ a 6x6 unanime pour proclamer 
ce chant le veritable chant d'^lise, le chant consacre, traditionnel, le seul 
qui soit done d'une vraie efficace sur les ftmes, le seul qu'on puisse appeler la 
prih-e ckantSe, le seul permanent, le seul universel, le seul populaire, qu'on ne 
sanrait retrancher du culte Catholique sans amener une profonde revolution 
liturgique, et sans priver I'Eglise d'un de ses plus poissauts moyens d*action 
sur les peuples. 

" £n consequence, comme il n'est que trop vrai que %t chant est en plu- 
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sieun lieax m^nnu, d^figai^> corrompa par Pignorance, la MgdreC^, I'oubli 
det traditions ecd^iastiquet, et ce laisser aller deplorable par snite duquel 
I'art mondaia et profane a pen k pen envahi le sanctuaire et pris la place du 
chant consacr^, le Congr^, Monieigneur, croit devoir vout exprimer humble- 
ment lea Tceuz tntvantt : 

" \^ Que le plain-chant rentre dans le programme dea Etudes dea grands et 
petits s^minaires, et qu'il soit enseign^ oar des professeurs ad hoc ; que oette 
etude soit obligatoire pour tous les eteves, et qu'il soit adopts dans chaque 
seminaire un programme de questions relatives & I'histoire, la th^orie et la 
pratique du plain-chant, sur fequel chaque ei^ve de?ra subir de temps en 
temps un eicamen ; 

«2* Que dana lea ^tudea musicalea des seminaires, la preference soit donnee 
auz morceauz dont le caract^ eat eminemment religieuz ; 

" 3^ Que ]*on adopte dans les seminaires la methode qui tiendra mieux 
compte de la nature du plain-chant, de sa tonalite, de la distinction de sea 
modes, de sa destination, de son rhythme, de sa meiodie, de son accentuation, 
de son sUle. Nous repoussons toute methode qui reposerait aur I'ezecution 
& notea ^gales on de valeur proportion nelle. 

" En ce qui tonche les livres oe plain-chant, nous repoussons egalement I'idee 
de faire Tapplication du tezte de la liturgie Romaine auz chants des liturgiea 
Fnm^aises des demiers sidles ; 

" 4** Que le plain-chant occupe sa place natnrelle dans les ceremonies du 
culte, et notamment, et aurtout k I'Offioe paroissial, k la Grand'mease et auz 
Vfipres. 

" 5° Le Congr^B n'entend pas par Tartide precedent condamner la musique 
▼entablement religieuse employee avec discretion, et suivant les prescriptions 
on la tolerance de I'Eglise ezprimees par les Conciles et les reglements de 
rautoriteecciesiastique ; ce ^nre de musique raUie les sympathies du Congr^. 

*' 6^ Nous demandona qu'il soit forme dans chaque diocese une Commission 
liturgique et musicale k laquelle seront soumises les compositions qui devront 
6tre ezecutees, sans que le mattre de chapelle ait le droit de faire chanter ou 
ezecuter, dans son chceur, une musique vocale ou instrumentale qui n'aura 
pas obtenu I'approbation de la dite Commission ; 

" 7° Qne le Kpertoire musical des communautes religienses d'hommes et 
de femmes, des pensionnats, des ecoles des Fr^res, soit soumis au mdme con- 
tr61e, et qu'il soit egalement interdit d'appliquer arbitrairement, au mepris de 
toutes les lois de la oonvenance, de I'expression, de la prosodie et de Taccen- 
tuation, des paroles sacrees k des morceauz de salon ou de theCltre et des can« 
tiques k des chansons profanes ; 

'* 8^ QuHl soit nomme dans chaque diocese un inspecteur du chant et de la 
musique pour veiller k Texecution de ces regies ; 

** 9^ Qu'il soit interdit k tout organiste d'apporter dans I'eglise, non seule- 
ment des morceauz appartenant k la musique th^rale, mais encore des com- 
positions et des improvisations d'un style mondain, sautillant, leger, affectant 
les tournures, les modulations et les inflezions de la sc^ne lyrique. 

** \(f En ce qui conceme I'accompagnement du plain-chant, le Congrea, 
sans seprononcer sur une question qui n'est pas encore jugee, et entre dea 
methodes qui ont besoin d'etre longuement ezaminees et que Tezperience n*a 
pas sufllsamment justifiees, est d'avis que I'on ne doit pas s'ecarter d'une har- 
monic consonnante, en rapport avec la tonalite ecciesiastique, et que le chant 
soit, autant que possible, k U partie superieure et dans un diapason qui-reponde 
it la generalite des voiz. 

** Quant k la situation materielle des maitres de chapelle et organistes, le 
Conffr^s emet le voeu ^ue cette situation soit amelioree. 

" 11' Enfin, Monseigneur, nous vous confierons un projet k la realisation 
duquel Votre Grandeur peut conconrir d'une mani^re an moins indirecte et 
generale. Le Congr^s, dont rcxistence est necessairement bornee aux cinq 
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joart de la senion, se continaera et te perp^uera, noiit I'Mp^roai, dans one 
Soci^te permanente doDt les cooditiont legates leroDt ult^rieuiemeDtd^battaM 
et fisees, et qui conoeDtrera dant uo foyer commnn les travanx et les efforts 
tent^ de toutes parts ponr le triomphe de la cause iiUuqueUe nous nous sommes 
▼ou^ Cette Sod^ aurait poor orgaoe une publication p^odique oil seraient 
discut^es toutes les doctrines et enregistr^ tous les &its conoemant le plain- 
chant et la mnsique d'^lise. 

*' Tels sont, Monseigneur, les Toaux dont nous puisons Texpressbn dans nos 
eonrictions les plos piofondes et dans notre &nie chr^ienne et artiste. Les 
marques pr^ieuses de bienveillance que I'Episoopat nous a donn^ nous 
autorisent it croire que Votre Grandeur accueiilera favorablement notre com- 
munication, et qu'ElIe saura en faire sortir avec le temps, et dans la mesure 
convenable, les cons^nences qui seront en son pouToir. 

" Nous avons llionneur d'6tre» avec un profond respect, 
*' Monseieneur, 

" De Votre Grandeur, 

" Les tr^humbles et trds-ob^ssants senritenrs, 
" Les membres du bureau : 
** L'abbe Victor Pbllbtibb, Chanoine de I'j^glise 

d*Orl^ans, Pr^ndent ; 
"A. de La Faob, F. Bbnoist, J. D'Ortigub, 

Vice-PrAidents j 
"A. Rabutaux, Secretaire ghural ; 
" F. Calla, Trisorier, 
" Fait k Paris, en s^mce, le 30 Novembre 1860." 

Besides this^ a memorial was agreed to be sent to the Miniflter of 
Public Instructioii, asking that the art of organ playing might be taught 
in the Scoies normales, and another to the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, 
respectfully desiring that the Roman Liturgy might be adopted in his 
diocese. . . 

We have further to report that the President and other officers of 
the Ecdesiological Society, perceiring that the objects of the French 
Congress and those of our own society, as regards church music, were 
Tcry similar, decided on opening a correspondence between the two 
bodies. Accordingly a copy of the Accompanying Harmonies to the 
Hymnal Noted was presented to the Congress, and an explanatory letter 
sent at the same time by the honorary secretary for musical matters, 
who received in return the following very courteous reply in the auto* 
graph of the President of the Congress : — 

(Copy.) 

" Congr^pour la Restoration de Pkdn-ckant et de la Musiqued'Bglise, Rue 
Bontq}arie, 44, Au si^ge de la Soci^ti d* Encouragement. 

"Paris, le 7 D^cembre 1860. 
" A Messieurs les membres composans la Sod^te Eccl^siologiqtta de Londres. 
'* Messieurs, — Conform^ment k tos intentions bienveillantes, votre 
^iteur m'a fait parvenir TouTTage que M. Henry Lescelles, secr^tsire bono- 
raire de votre Soci^t^, m'annon^ait par sa lettre du 22 Novembre dernier. 

" Je me suis empress^ de d^poser I'ezemplaire sur le bureau du Gongr^ 
L*sssembl^ par un vote sp^eud, m'a charg^ de vons ezprimer tous sds re- 
mereiments. 

f* Votts avex la bont^ de me dire que, ind^pendamment de I'ouvrage ci dessus, 
d'autres de m^me genre ont 6U ^dit^s par le Rev, T. Helmore, et que d*aatres 
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encore loiit en voie et court d' ez^tion ; il nous senit tr^ agr^ble d' svoir 
1ft nomenclature ezacte de toutet eet int^snntes publicationt. 

*' Agr^ I'expreuion dei sentiments tr^ distingu^ avec lesquels je suis, 

*' Messieurs, 
** Votro tr^ humble et tr^ ob^ssant serritenr, 
*' Le F^r^dent du Congr^ 

"ViOTOR Pbllbtibb, 
*' Chanoine de I'j^glise cath^drale d'Orl^ans." 



THE NEW ORGAN FOR UCHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 

At the request of some of our readers we give the particulars of the 
large organ presented by Mr. Spode, of Hawke83^d Park, Stafford- 
shire, to the cathedral of Lichfield. The organ was built by Mr. G. M. 
Holdich, of London. 



''The Organ connsts of three whole rows of keys, and a laree independent 
Pedal Organ. The compass of the manuals being from CC to F in alt. The 
Great Organ contains the following stops of pipes : 



No of Pipes. 

16ft.8iibBass 12 

16 ft. Tenoroon 42 

8 ft. Open Diapason .... • 54 

8 ft. Open Diapason 42 

8 ft. Open Diapason, Bass • . • . 12 

8 ft. Bell Gamba 42 

8ft.CburabeIla 54 

8 ft. Stopped Diapsson 54 

4 ft. OctaTe 54 

4 ft. Gamba Octave ,.. 54 

4ft.WaldFlate 42 



No. of F^es. 

3 ft.SaperQnint 54 

2 ft. Super Octave 64 

lfft.Tieroe 54 

li ft. Sesquialtera 108 

2 ft. Dooblette 108 

Mixture 108 

8 ft. Pasanne 54 

8 ft.Clarion 54 

Number of Great Oiigan Pipes. . 1056 



Thb Swell Organ contains 



16 
16 
8 
8 
8 
8 
4 
2 



ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 



14 ft. 
l{ft. 



No. of Pipes. 

Bourdon 12 

Double Diapason 42 

Open Diapason 42 

Open Diapason, Bass . . 12 

Keraulophon 42 

Stopped Diapsson 54 

Principal.... •• 54 

Fifteenth 54 

Tierce 54 

Sesquialtera 108 



No. of Pipes. 

Mixture 108 

8 ft. Cornopean, Bass 12 

8 ft. Cornopean, Treble 42 

8ft. Trumpet 54 

8ft. Hautboy 42 

16 ft. Tromba 42 

4 ft. Clarion 54 

Number ofSwell Organ Pipes.. 828 



Thb Choir Oeoan. 



No. of Pipes. 

8 ft. Dulciana 54 

8 ft. Stopped Diapsson, Bass . . 12 
8 ft. Stopped Diapason, Treble 42 

4ft. Principal 54 

4ft. Flute 54 



No. ofP^es. 

2 ft. Fifteenth 54 

8 ft, Cremona 42 

Number of Choir Organ Pipes. . 312 



Eecleiiological Soeieiy. 
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The Pbdal Organ. 
Ck)mpau from CCC to E— two Octaret and t third. 



No. of Pipes* 
32 ft. DofttUe DoaUe Open Dia- 

paaon 13 

16 ft I>oiibleOpeaI>iiqpM80ii .. 29 

16ft.Mo]itr6 29 

16 ft Grrud Bourdon 29 

9ftOctiTe 29 

4 ft Saper Octave ,.. 29 



No. of P^M. 

Seaqnialten 58 

Mixture 58 

16 ft Grand Trombone 29 

8 ft Gruid Thimpet 29 

Noffiber of Pedal Organ PIpee.. 311 



COUPLSBS. 



Pedals to Great Organ. 

Pedals to Swell Organ. 
Pedals to Choir Organ. 
Conpler Swdl to Great. 

Great Organ 

Swell Organ. 
Choir Organ, 
Pedal Organ. 



Coupler Great to Choir. 
Coupler Swell to Chofar. 
OctaTO Coupler Pedals. 



No. of P^pet. 
. 1066 
. 828 

312 

311 



Total Number of Pipes 2507 

No. of stops. 

Great Organ...... 19 

Swell Organ 17 

Choir Oigan 7 

Pedal Organ 10 

Couplers 7 



Total number of Stops. 



60 



"There are eight Composition Pedals to change the ▼ariona stops of CO. 

** The Great CSsan, also the Pedal Orsauy has the mienmatic action applied, 
wherehy the touch ia made perfectly light and pliable. The whole Organ ia 
supplied by three pairs of bellows, with doable feeders. The Organ is con- 
strocted in a peculiar way, and the large 32 feet CCCC pipes are laid down, 
as tiie instrument will stand in the side aisle of the transept of the cathedral, 
and the keys will be brought through the wall into the side aisle of the 
choir.*' 



ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 



A CoMKiTTBB Meeting was held at Arklow House, on Monday, 
December 17, 1860. Present : A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., the 
President, in the chair ; J. F. France, Esq., the Rev. S. S. Greatheed, 
the Rer. T. Helmore, the Rev. 6. H. Hodson, W. C. Luard, Esq., the 
Rev. W. Scott, and the Rev. B. Webb. 
The following gentlemen were elected ordinary members ; 

Lewis A. Majendie, Esq., Great Dnnmow, Essex. 

H. J. Matthew, Esq., B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 



44 Ecclesioloffical Society. 

It was agreed that of five competitors for the Colour Prize, oiFered 
by the society in connection with the Architectural Museum, the first 
and second prizemen of last year, Mr. Simkin and Mr. Harrison, were 
equal. Accordingly, with Mr. Beresford Hope's consent, the committee 
agreed to add two guineas to his second prize, so that each of these 
competitors might receive the full prize of five guineas. 

A figure of an angel from the transept of Westminster Abbey was 
suggested as a good subject for the next year's prize ; and the Presi- 
dent and the Chairman of Committees were appointed a sub-committee 
to decide upon this in conference with the committee of the Archi- 
tectural Museum. 

Mr. Robson, of Durham, met the committee and exhibited a very 
interesting collection of drawings from the incised pavement, filled in 
with lead, of the church of S. R^mi, at Rheims. It was agreed that, 
it would be most desirable to introduce pavements of this kind as a 
variation from the general rule of encaustic tiles ; and it was remarked 
that the fine design of these groups would be very suitable for use in 
stained glass. Mr. Robeon was requested to consider whether these 
drawings might not be published in the Eccleaiologiat. 

Some conversation ensued on the original termination of the gpreat 
central tower of Durham Minster, Mr. Robson not agreeing with Mr. 
Scott that there were sufiicient traces to make it seem probable that 
the tower once supported a kind of crown imperial, like the examples 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and elsewhere. 

Mr. Slater met the committee, and several points in the restoration 
of Chichester Cathedral were discussed. He abo laid before the mem- 
bers his designs for the restoration of All Saints', Thurlaston, Leices- 
tershire. A partial restoration and rearrangement contemplated in the 
curious church (with Saxon remains) of S. Mary, Deerhurst, Glouces- 
tershire, gave rise to much discussion. It was the unanimous opinion 
of the committee that the east end should be restored, perhaps by the 
addition of an apse, and the present bad arrangement altered. 

Mr. St. Aubyn met the committee and exhibited his designs for the 
rebuilding of the church of Marazion, Cornwall, for the restoration of 
S. Mary, Widford, Essex, and for a new parsonage at Nostell, in 
Yorkshire. He also consulted the committee on the best way of 
treating the western porch of the Temple church, which is about to 
be set free from the modern buildings in which it is now buried. It 
seemed to be agreed that this porch was originally part of a cloister ; 
and it was recommended that it should be treated with an independent 
roof, rather than as a mere porch. Other improvements to the exterior 
of the Temple church were spoken of as not improbable. 

The committee examined some fine cartoons for filling the east win- 
dow of Louth church, Lincolnshire, with stained glass, by Messrs. 
Clayton and Bell ; and also the design for coloured decorations for the 
space above the chancel arch in the new church of Salterhebble, near 
Halifax, Yorkshire. They also examined photographs of the statue of 
S. G^rge and the Dragon, now nearly completed in Portland stone 
for the top of the column of the Westminster Crimean Memorial in 
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the Broad Saoctuary. It was agreed that it would be very desirable 
for the sword of S. George to be made of metal. 

Mr. Surges met the committee and laid before it Messrs. Evans and 
Pallan's designs for additions and restorations to S. Andrew Fontmell, 
near Shaftesbury, Dorsetshire. 

' The committee examined Mr. J. L. Pearson*s fine designs for his 
sumptuous and important new church of S. Peter, Lambeth. 

Mr. White met the committee, who examined his plans for the re* 
building of Glaydon church. Oxfordshire, for the restoration of Walton 
church, Bucks, for additions to the rectory at the same place, and for 
a new school at Little Woolston, Bucks. 

Letters of thanks for the Ecclesiologist were received from the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and the Surrey Archaeological Society : 
and letters were read, among others, from A. Heales, Esq., and W. E. 
Flaherty, Esq. 

Specimens of a new kind of needlework, introduced at Cologne, for 
hangings behind the stalls in the choir, have been brought from Ger- 
many by the President. The method is recommended for adoption in 
this country, as being easy and inexpensive, and yet very effective. 



MoTBTT Choir. 

Arrangements are in progress for holding both the weekly meetings 
and the public performances of the Society's Motett Choir, at the 
Architectural Exhibition, 0, Condmt Street, Regent Street, W., where 
their first Music Meeting of the present season was held on Tuesday, 
December 18th, 1860. 

Both the locality and the rooms themselves are highly satisfactory* 
and seem to promise well for giving greater publicity, and a larger 
amount of interest to the musical operations of the society. 

We trust that the increased outlay recentiy made by the choir them- 
selves, and now to be incurred by the hire of these rooms, will induce 
the friends of Church music to increase in every way in their power the 
support and encouragement which are so essential to give permanent 
efficiency tor the efforts of the society, and more especially of their choir 
-to illustrate the pure vocal school of Ecclesiastical art, to which they 
devote their voluntary- and continuous labour. 

The foUowing is the programme of the last Music Meeting ; and we 
beg leave to call especial attention to the Precentor*s closing remarks. 

Hymn, ** Te Deum laudamus." 

Set to the Engliih Wordi from the Latin MS. of Baini, the late Choir Matter of 
the Sistine Chapel, arranged with harmony for Canioret and nniion for Popuitu in 
the alternate verBea. 

Motett. " Now it is high time." EduarcU Lupi or Lopez* 

According to Waltber, thb Composer was a Portngnese by birth, and Chapel 
Master at lUsbon towards the close of the sixteenth century. 
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Hymn, In ¥e$to Pentecottes . . • Erom Palettrina^s Hymni totku amii. 

The alternate Tenea in the simple Plain Song upon which the Choir Music for the 
other Terses it founded. 

CAotr. Pkdn Sony, Ckoru$ in unison^ 

L II. 

Veni, Creator Spiritiu Qui Paraclitui diceris, 

Mentea tuorum visita : Donum Dei Altiaaimi, 

Imple supema gratia Pons viviis, ignis caritat 

Qufls Tu creaati pectora : £t apiritalia unctio. 

Ill- IV. 

Tu aeptiformis manere, Aooende lumen aensibua, 

Deztrae Dei Tu digitus; Infunde amorem oordibua, 

Tu rite promissum Patris, Infirma nostri corporis 

Sermone ditaos guttura. Virtute firmans p^^ti. 

V. VL 

Hostem repellas longius. Per Te sciamus da Patrem> 

Paeemque dones protinus ; Noscamus atque Filium, 

Ductore sic Te pnevio Teque utriusque Spiritum 

Vitemua omne nozium. Credamus omni tempore. 

VII. 

Gloria Patri Domino, 
Natoque quia mortuis 
Surrexit, ac Paradito, 
In seculonim sKcula. 

MoML " Behold, I bring you good tidings." Tomaso Ldidovico da Vittoria. 

This author was a native of Spain, and was in early life appointed Maestro di 
Capella to the Church of S. Apolinare, in Rome. In 1585, he pablished a set of 
Motetts for all the festiTals throoghont the year. He was likewise the author of 
many Masses, and a set of Penitential Psalma. 

Oar coantryman Peacham styles Vittoria, " a very rare and excellent author, whose 
▼ein was grsTe and sweet," and tells that about the year 1594, he quitted Rome, and 
resided at the Court of Bavaria. 

Hymn, '* Corde natus ex Parentis'' • Hymnal Notedj 66. 

Melody from a MS. at Wolfenbiittel of the thirteenth century. A Cento from 
the Ninth Hymn of the Cathemerinon of Pmdentias, circ. 400. 

Motett, ** These things have I written unto you" Palettnna, 

Bom 1624.-i-One of the most illustrious musicians of his time. In September, 
1551, he was chosen master of the choir children of the Giulia Chapel, and in 1554, 
he pablished his first work, ** Missae k 4, 5, e 6 Vod." 

Pope Julius the Third entered him among the Choristers of the Pontifical ChsfieL 
He remained in this situation bat a short time, and in October, 1555, he accepted the 
place of Chapel Master of the Church of S. Giovanni di Lateran. Here he coi^KMed 
some of his best works— among the rest his Improperii for the offices of Holy Week. 
Fh>m March 1 , 1 564, to 1 571 , he was Chapel Master of the Church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore. After this he socoeeded Giovanni Animuooia in Uie Chapel of S. Peter 
in the Vatican. Finally, he undertook the management of the school of Counter- 
point established by Mario Nanini ; and in a short time after, Gregory XIIL charged 
(dm with the revision of the Plain Song of the Roman Gradual, and the Antiphons. 
This work, b^gnn in connection with his pupil, Giovsnni Guidetti, chaplain to 
Gregory XI II., he did not live to complete. It is known onder the titiie of the 
Directoriam of Guidetti, who gratefully ascribes any merit it may possess to his 
master's kind assbtanoe. 

Palestrina died February 2, 1594. On his tomb in the Church of the Vatican waa 
engraved, " lohannes-Petrus-Aloydas-Pnenestinus, Mosicse Prinoeps." 
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Amtiolum **0 Radiz Jette " ( ^®' *^* E?enmg of December 18, from the 
^^ * ( Ancient S«lisDiiiy Antiphonary. 

" O Root of Jette, Who ttandett for an ensign of the people, 
at Whom Kings shall shut their mouths, unto Whom the Gen- 
tilet thall pray : Come and deUver ut, and tarry not." 

Ckmtmas Carol. ^ Merry bells are ringing'' , . . An Ancient Melodjf, 

The Woidt and Harmony by the Bn, H. L. Jenmtr^ LL.B.f Hon. Secretary in 
Musical matters. 

Carols for Christmas Tide, by the Bev. J. M. Neale, M.^., and the Rev. T. 
Hebnore, M.A, 

No. II. " Earthly friends will chan^ and falter.** 

IV. " Christ was bom on Chnstmas Day.** 

IX. " Royal Day that chaseat gloom." 

VI. *' Good Christian men rejoice and sing.** 

XI. " Good King Wenceslas.^ 

Motett. " Now unto Him that is able to keep yon from falling.*' 

Uioifanni Croee, 

Chapd-Master at S. Mark's, Venice, 1605. Succeeded Zarlino. Henry Ftecbam 
says of his Compositions, that, " for a ftill, lofty, and sprightly vein, Crooe was 
second to none.'' 

Hymn, " Veni, veni, Emmanuel** Hymnal Noted, 65. 

Melody from a French Mitsal in the National Library, Lisbon. Harmonised by 
the Roy. S. S. GnaATHnn, M.A. 

Anikem. ** Rejoice in the Lord'* John Record, 

Organist and Master of the Choristers of S. Paul's Cathedrsl between the years 
1530 and 1540. 

We take this opportunity of correcting a mistake in the notice of 
the Te Deum from Baini's MS., given in our October number at p. 
313. The Plain Song of the ancient melody is retained in the soprano 
part of the harmonized verses. 



ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

Ok Wednesday evening, January 9th, a course of lectures under the 
direction of the Council of the Architectural Museum was commenced 
fay Mr. William White, the subject being a Plea for Polychromy. The *< 
lecturer first insisted upon the necessary existence of polychromy in 
architecture, and pleaded for a further introduction of colour largely 
for its own sake in architectural interiors. He appealed to man's in- 
tuitive love for colour as illustrated in a variety of ways, and to the 
analogy of nature. He then referred to the value of " unconscious in- 
fluences/' and to the manner in which men are affected by colour even 
though unconscious of its presence, and called attention to the neces- 
sity of colour in order to the healthy state of the eye and brain, and 
the consequent cruelty which its withdrawal inflicted upon the sick 
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and the poor. After answering popular objections, he concluded by 
advising a more close application to the study of chromatic law, ap- 
pealing to all to lend their aid to that institution whose great aim was 
to help forward the artist and the art-student upon their high mission 
of contributing to the health and happiness of their fellow-countrymen. 
Considering the severe weather the lecture was well attended. 



THE OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. 

First Meeting, Michaelmas Term, Nov. 14, the Rev. Dr. Plnmptre, 
the President, in the chair. 

This meeting (held in the Ashmolean Museum, by permission) was 
the first held since the change in the denomination of the Society 
which was made last term, and by which title the scope of the Society's 
labours was considerably enlarged. As many are probably aware, the 
word " historical " has been added to the title, and at the same time 
the subscription has been reduced from one guinea to ten shillinga for 
members during residence, and five shillings for non-resident members 
who would wish to keep up their connection with the Society and re- 
ceive the reports. This reduction of the subscription, as was antici- 
pated, enabled the president to read a much longer list of new members 
to be balloted for at the next meeting than had been the case for some 
years past. 

Two new members, proposed at the last meeting, were elected — the 
Hon. R. Abbott, Chnst Church, and A. W. Booker, Esq., Christ 
Church. 

The usual business of the Society being concluded, the president 
called the attention of the meeting to the discussion of the evening, 
namely, the Connection of History with Architecture, which he con* 
sidered very appropriate to the inaugurative meeting under the new 
title. He then called upon Mr. J. H. Parker, who said he had been 
requested to open the discussion, as being one of the original members 
of the Architectural Society. He cordially approved of the union of 
history with architecture, and considered it rather a development of 
the original idea of the Society than any real change of plan. The 
Society had always taken the historical view of architecture, the aesthe* 
tical and the practical bad come in naturally and incidentally, but were 
not essential. Some of the earliest papers read before the Society had 
been as much hiBtorical as architectural, llie Heraldic and Archaeo- 
logical Society had already been incorporated with this Society, which 
possessed the library of both. The collection of casts of the mouldings 
and details of each style or period which the Society had formed at its 
commencement as the Grammar of the study, had always been ar- 
ranged in chronological order and under the kings' reigns, which must 
be allowed to be an historical arrangement. He considered it impos- 
sible to understand mediaeval architecture without history. On the 
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other band, the ftrchitecture of every country was an essential part t>f 
its history, and so closely connected with it that it seems impossihle to 
separate them. He believed that some knowledge of the history of 
architecture wonld be of the gpreatest use to the student of all other 
branches of history, and greatly assist his memory, as visible and tan- 
gible objects are always more easily remembered than any others. 

The character of each century is distinctly stamped upon its archi- 
tecture, and everything else is subordinate to this; national, pro* 
vincial, and even personal influence may be traced upon many buildings, 
but quite subordinate to the character of the age in which they were 
erected. The exact date of a building tells its character much more 
than the place where, or the persons by whom, it was erected. The 
buildings of the eleventh century mark a period of very rapid progress 
from almost barbarism at the beginning, the masonry being of the 
rudest possible description, to a considerable degree of civilisation and 
very good masonry at the end of it. The twelfth century was also a 
period of very rapid progress, and before the end of it we have as fine 
masonry as the world has ever seen, although the style is still heavy 
and massive, and may be said to symbolise the oppressive rule of the 
Norman kings. 

In the thirteenth century we have lightness, vigour, and boldness, 
characteristic of freedom of thought and of action: the men who 
erected those buildings also obtained Magna Charta. In the fourteenth 
century we have less vigour, but more refinement ; and in architec- 
tural details a more close copying of natural forms. In the fifteenth 
century the beginning of decay may be traced in the shallowness and 
feebleness of the details ; but English buildings of this period still often 
have a good deal of manly vigour about them. In the sixteenth the 
decay has proceeded, and the mixture of styles shows the unsettled 
state of the times. 

The personal character of our kings, as well as the times* in which 
they lived, were not without their influence on the architecture of their 
day. The chief buildings of the time of WiUiam the Conqueror and 
William Rufuaare the Norman casties, those massive square keeps which 
are found in all parts of the country. Henry I.» called Beauclerc, was 
a man of letters and of religion, and the chief buildings of his time are 
monasteries and churches. The civil wars of the time of Stephen 
called for more castles ; many were added, and others rebuilt in his 
reign. Henry II. succeeded by peaceful hereditary succession to the 
whole of the western provinces of France. The constant friendly in- 
tercourse with the people of those provinces could not fsil to have con* 
siderable influence upon England, and this is shown in the architecture 
of the period, the great time of transition from the Norman to the 
Gothic style. 

Richard Coeur-de-Lion was not merely a warrior : he was the first 
military architect and engineer of his day, as is shown by the Ghftteau 
Gaillard, which he designed and built, and which was far in advance of 
any other buildings of his day. The freedom which the people ob- 
tained under John is shown by the freedom of their architecture, as 
has been said. Some excuse may be made for the vacillation and 
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weakness of the goTernmeiit of Henry III., by the fact that the whole 
revenue of hia kingdom was absorbed in building : almost all our great 
cathedrals and abbey churches belong to his reign. A great war with 
Wales would have been as ruinous then as a great European war would 
have been during the height of the railway mania in our own day. 
Edward I. has left the stamp of his character and his history in the 
great castles of Wales — Conway, Caernarvon, Beaumaris, and Harlech 
x^and not less in the castles of Guienne ; and of his free- trade prin- 
ciples in the flourishing towns which he founded. 

In the time of Edward H. and III., the great barons who ruled the 
country have left monuments of themselves everywhere in the castles 
and the churches which they bmlt, as in this neighbourhood Dorchester 
abbey church, which had in its windows the arms of nearly all the 
g^reat barons of the time of Edward II » 

The will of King Henry VI. contains the most minute architectural 
directions for the building of his two colleges at Eton and Cambridge. 
But the religious fervour which was at its height in the time of Henry 
III. was gradually decaying, and in the following century became very 
dead, un& revived by the Reformation. The castles of the Edwardian 
period gradually gave way to more peaceful habitations, and before the 
end of the fifteenth century the fortifications were intended more for 
keeping out bands of robbers than for regular warfare. In the six- 
teenth they became more ornamental, and marks of grandeur rather 
than useful. Altogether, he thought that architecture was the beat 
possible memoria tecknica for the study of modem history. 

The president, in thanking Mr. Parker for his remarks, with which 
he fully concurred, referred to a question which was closely connected 
with them, namely, the cause of the metal- work being often so fiar in 
advance of the buildings of the same age. He pointed out the fact that 
we found jewellery of remote ages equal in beauty and delicacy to that 
of the present day,— of ages which were, in other respects, very un- 
civilised. He referred to examples which were dug up in America, 
evidently of an early period, but of workmanship equcd to that of Paris 
or London of the present time. He then called on the librarian to say 
a few words respecting the Roman spear-head which had been laid 
upon the table. 

The librarian begged, first of all, to offer a few remarks upon what 
had fallen from the president with respect to other remains belonging 
to the Middle Ages, than those of buildings. It seemed to him Uiat, 
as buildings appealed to the eye, as had been shown, in illustration of 
history, so all works of art and manufacture belonging to a certun 
period would, when collected together, tend to illustrate the manners, 
customs, and, indeed, the civilisation of that period ; and he referred 
especially to the fact of the Architectural Society possessing a con* 
aiderable and valuable collection of casts, models, &c., illustrating the 
times from the Norman Conquest downwards. At the same time, 
there was a collection in the room — the Ashmolean collection — which 
was almost confined to objects illustrating the history of this country 
previous to the Norman Conquest. Now what he hoped was, that 
these two would be brought together, and thus form a chronological 
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•eiies of illnstntions from the time of the Romans to the present ; and 
he hoped that it was not saying too much, that there was no building 
in Oxford so suitable in every way for the whole collection as the room 
in which they were now assembled, and in which one-half of the col« 
lection had been placed for more than two hundred years. 

With regard to the Roman spear-head which had been sent for ex- 
hibition to this meeting, he would only observe that it was one out of 
one hundred and forty which were found laid edgewise in two rows of 
seventy, one above the other, in the centre of the Roman camp at 
Boort<m*on-the- Water, not far from Addlestrop station. He pointed 
out the position of this camp with regard to the great Fosse- way and 
the other chief roads of Roman Britain, llie other piece of iron-workt 
possibly a sword-hilt, was found in the churchyard of Lower Swell, 
near which are two British barrows. He hoped, however, that these 
were but a beginning, and that at each meeting similar objects of in* 
terest would be laid before the Society, and that several would in 
course of time find their way into its coUection. 

Mr. Owen referred to the library of the Society, which, it was ex- 
plained, was not as yet accessible to members, but arrangements it was 
hoped would shortly be made for that purpose. 

Mr. Shirley, of Wadham, said that he was struck with two points 
which had fallen from Mr. Parker. First, the great change which took 
place in military architecture. In Norman times the massive square 
keeps, rude and simple as they were, answered their purpose ; they 
could not be taken, and enabled the great barons often to set the king 
at defiance. A century later we find that the means of attack have in^ 
creased, and necessitated much greater preparations for defence, as in 
the Chateau Gaillard. At a later period, again, in the time of Ed- 
ward I., we have deep ditches and bold flanking towers. Some evening 
he hoped they might discuss the means of attack and defence as con- 
nected with military architecture. Secondly, he wished to ask Mr. 
Parker whether he had been able to trace any influence of the different 
religious Orders on the style of architecture in their buildings. 

Mr. Parker said that the point had not yet been sufllciently investi- 
gated to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. The buildings belong- 
ing to the' Cistercian Order are generally plainer than others of the 
same period, especially the earlier buildings. There is also a difference 
of pl«i between a monastery and a cathedral surrounded by its dose, 
with separate houses for the canons, as had been pointed out by Mr. 
FVeeman ; but the subject altogether required more investigation. 

Mr. Pattison, of Lincoln, inquired what was the date of the latest 
fortified houses or private buildings erected for defence. 

Mr. Qoldwin Smith instanced Old Basing-house, of the time of 
James L, which sustained three sieges ; but tiiis was probably an ex- 
ceptional case ; houses of so late a period were not usually fortified at 
all, or not sufficiently to stand a siege. 

The president mentioned that he had received a letter from Torquay, 
inquiriog whether the floor under the seats in a church should be raised, 
or level with that of the passages. The committee thought it was 
generally better for them to be level, to avoid the danger of elderly 
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people tripping over the low step, which is more dangerous than a 
step of the usual height. 

Mr. Parker, in reply to a remark of the president respecting the 
metal -work of an early period, like Alfred's jewel in this museum, ob- 
served that metal- work was generally in advance of atone sculpture, 
and that a half-civilised people are often very skilful workers in metal. 
He also mentioned Mr. Skidmore's theory, that the conventional foliage 
of the transitional period was copied from the gold ornaments used in 
the wooden churches of the Saxons, many of which may have been pre- 
served to that period. With reference to this museum, he took the 
opportunity of calling attention to the Arundel marbles, now kept in a 
room belonging to the Bodleian Library, where nobody sees them. 
Amongst them are the foundation-stones, with inscriptions, of Deer- 
hurst church, in Gloucestershire, founded by Duke Odda in 1053. and 
of Rewley abbey, in Oxford, founded by £la Longesp^e, Countess c^ 
Salisbury, about 1230. These objects ought to form part of an his- 
torical museum. 

The president then adjourned the meeting. 



Second Meeting, Michaelmas term, Nov. 21, the Rev. Dr. Plumptre 
in the chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society : — 

ReT. Dr. Wellesley, Prmcipal of New Inn Hall. 

Rev. A. P. Stanley, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 

Goldwin Smith, Esq., M.A., Professor of Modem History. 

ReT. 6. Ridding, M.A., Exeter College. 

Rev. C. W. Boase, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College. 

ReT. G. M. Bullock, M.A., Fellow of S. John's College. 

Montagu £. Burrows, M.A., Magdalen Hall. 

C. E. Hammond, Esq., Fellow of Exeter College. 

Viscount Newry, Christ Church. 

Charles Appleton, Esq., S. John^s College. 

John Langdon Fidford, Esq., S. Mary Hall. 

T. £. Hawes, Esq., Abingdon. 

Henry St. John Reade, Esq., University CoU^. 

J. Scott, Esq., Pembroke College. 

The president, while these names were being balloted for, read ex- 
tracts from the following letters, which had been received by the com- 
mittee : — From the Rev. H. W. B. Churton, asking for information on 
Manor Chancels* From the Rev. G. A. Griffith, giving an account of 
an ancient mural painting in distemper on the wdls of the church at 
Berwick S. John. From the Rev. J. Cross, asking for information re- 
specting the stained glass of Capronnier of Brussels, a specimen of 
which may be seen in Doncaster church. From the Rev. £. R. Hutton, 
referring to the fact that heraldry was, as well as architecture and his- 
tory, a subject to which the Society should give its attention, as the 
two societies, the Heraldic and Architectural, were some , years ago 
united ; and, secondly, hoping that the Society would find means to 
put itself into communication with some of the numerous literary and 
scientific institutes, &c., which had been set on foot in the adjoining 
counties. He thought that many would be glad ti»- receive the reports 
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of the Society's proceedings* and also, probably, be willing to furnish 
accounts of discoveries of archseological interest in their immediate 
neighbourhood. 

The names to supply those of the five outgoing members of com- 
mittee were read» and sdso the names of those gentlemen who wish to 
join the Society, to be balloted for at the next meeting. 

Mr. J. H. Parker then delivered his lecture, " On the Comparative 
Ftogress of Architecture in England and Fhmce during the Middle 
Ages, with especial reference to the History of the Times." 

Mr. Parker began at the year 1000, and quoted a passage from the 
contemporary chronicle of Radulphus Glaber, that ''from the number 
of new buildings being erected in 1003, the world appeared to be put- 
ting on a new white robe." He also referred to the treatise of King 
Canute for the safe conduct of English travellers, who, in their more 
extended and often varied journeys to Rome, had better opportunities 
of seeing and knowing what was going on than the inhabitants of any 
province of France ; and to this he attributed the greater perfection of 
English Gbthic. The changes are so gradual as to be almost imper- 
ceptible ; and although advantage was taken of any improvement in 
foreign countries, they were so assimilated to the English style, that 
no violent change or hiatus is anjrwhere perceptible. The friendly in- 
tercourse of the people of England and France had far more to do with 
this progress than any change of government ; but those provinces of 
France with which we had the most intercourse naturally had the 
greatest influence upon our own architecture. In the first half of the 
eleventh century our style is distinct from anything in France, and is 
possibly Danish. In the time of Edward the Confessor the Norman 
^tyle was introduced, and there is no difference then between Nor- 
mandy and England ; the early work at Westminster is just as forward 
as the work of the same time at Caen, and this continues to be the 
case until the middle of the twelfth century. During the great period 
of transition, the whole of the western provinces of France were part 
of the English dominions, and there was consequently great intercourse 
between the people of those provinces and England, and their archi- 
tecture had more influence upon ours than that of any other part of 
France. The buildings of Anjon, Poitou, Maine, and Touraine, were 
in advance of any others at that time, and had a mixture of the Byzan- 
tine element derived from Perigord. 

He said that bar-tracery was used simultaneously in the Sancte 
Chapelle at Paris, at Rbeims, and in the chapter-house at Westminster, 
in 1245. Ornamental foliage was copied from nature about the end of 
the thirteenth century, in both countries. The mouldings are always 
far more numerous in the English buildings. After the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, the styles entirely diverge from each other. The 
French Flamboyant and the English Perpendicular are, at first sight, 
totally different, but have many features in common ; the shallowness 
and poverty of the details in both are signs of approaching decay. 
Throughout the whole period the race was so nearly even, that it is 
often difficult to say which had the priority. 

In the course of the lecture he. laid special stress upon the necessity 
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of taking the luatory of the country into account, and remembering 
that France waa not, aa now» one country, but composed of separate 
proTinces, constantly changing and constantly influenced by external 
political events, and each having, therefore, its distinct architeotural 
character. 

The president, in thanking Mr. Parker, referred to instances where 
French architects had been brought over into England. He also called 
attention to what he considered to be one of the earliest churches ex* 
isting in this country, namely, the church of Dover, which he was 
glad to say the Government had ordered to be put into repair, but the 
original work to be scrupulously preserved ; and that it was now in 
Mr. Scott's hands* 

Mr. Urquhart, of Balliol, wished that more reference had been made 
to Scotland. He thought that the architecture of this part of Britain 
was more immediately connected with that of France than with the 
ardiitecture of England. He referred especially to the Flamboyant 
style, which was common to France and Scotland, but wanting in Eng- 
land. He, however, admitted that the chapter-house of Elgin cathe- 
dral was similar to that of WeUs ^pd others, and of a type not found 
in France. He also referred to the prevalence of the tooth^omament, 
but the absence of the ball-flower ornament, in Scotland. 

Mr. Parker thought the comparison of the architecture of Scotland 
with that of Englsmd and of France, horn both of which it di£Eered in 
many points, quite worthy of being studied, and he hoped that the 
Society would be favoured with some observations upon it; but it 
would have been too wide a field for him to have introduced it into his 
lecture that evening. 

After some observations from the Rev. J. W. Bui^;onr and the Rev. 
H« J. Rose, the meeting was adjoomed. 



CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Ths third meeting for the Michadmas Term was held on Thursday, 
November t29, 1860, in the Philosophical Society's rooms; the Rev. 
H. R. Luard, Trinity College, in the chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected members : — 

Re?. J. Glover, M.A., Trinity College. 
J. Carter, Esq., Surgeon, Petty Cury. 
G. Bosanqnet, Esq., Trinity College. 

The Rev. G. Williams then gave a very interesting account of some 
of his Ecclesiological discoveries in Georgia. The churches which he 
dwelt chiefly upon were those of Timothesmana and Daba. The 
former of these is a small cross church, with aisles and i^sidal chancel, 
with north and south chapels. Daba is a small chapel, terminated in 
an apse. Both of these have many peculiarities, which he dwelt on at 
someJeogth; and also noted the singular preservation they are' in. 
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QOtwithstandiog the severe climate of the country. These ebnrohes 
are both situated in very remote parts, seldom visited by travellers, 
and uo account has hitherto been issued of them. 

Mr. Williams's paper was illustrated by drawings, kindly furnished 
by the Rev. W. F. Witts, of King's College, from sketches taken on the 
spot, and by Mr. Fawcett, Jesus College, taken from Mr. Williams's 
notes. Mr. Williams hopes to give further accounts of his discoveries 
to the Cambridge Architectural Society. 

The Rev. H. R. Luard, after thanking Mr. WiUiams for his paper, al- 
luded to the Motett Choir which it was hoped to form in the University 
for the study of church music. He said that many members of the 
Cambridge Architectural Society took a great interest in the matter, 
and therefore they had arranged to discuss the matter at their meeting* 

Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Williams, and several others spoke on the subject, 
stating how they thought the choir could best be formed ; and it was 
ag^ed to refer tiie matter to a committee then formed, who should in- 
vestigate the matter of expense, draw up rules, and make some definite 
arrangements, to be laid before the next meeting of the Cambridge 
Architectural Society. 

Hie meeting then adjoomed. 



ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCHDEACONRY OF 

NORTHAMFrON. 

A CoMMiTTXs Meeting was held at the society's room on Monday, 
December 10, 1860, E. Thornton, Esq., in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read, the Rev. J. 
Orger, Rector of Cranford, and the Rev. C. F. Porter, Raunds, were 
elected members. 

The following books were presented : October number of East 
Anglian, by Suffolk Archaeological Society ; No. 66 of Archaeological 
Journal, in continuation, by Rev. W. Thornton. Purchased : Hewitt's 
Ancient Armour, 3 vols. ; Shaw*s Ornamental Pavements ; Treasury 
of Ornamental i\rt. Wyatt's Ancient Metal Work was exhibited. 
Various designs for additions to churchee in Leicestershire and else- 
where, exhibited by Mr. D. B. Gillett ; also, plans for a new school, 
already erected at Paulerspury, by Rev. H. J. Barton. Mr. Pulley's 
design for cottages, as approved at the last meeting, was shown, as 
carried out in stone. The London Cottage Improvement Society are 
on the eve of putting forth ten revised designs for cottages of various 
accommodation, which will be in the possession of the Northampton 
Society before the next committee meeting. 

It was decided to hold the Spring Meeting for 1861 at Thrapston, 
and to make excursions therefrom. W. B. Stopford, Esq., the Revs. 
N. F. Lightfoot, and C. Smyth, were requested to act as a sub-com- 
mittee to make arrangements. 
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Impressions of the new book plate of the society were shown and, 
with some alterations, approved. The secretary stated that Mr. Ready, 
of the British Museum, was engaged in preparing for the society casts 
of all the known corporate seals of the Archdeaconry, amounting to 
some hundreds, and for which the committee had given him a com- 
mission ; also, for other seals of artistic and architectural interest. 
Letters were read from the secretary of the Arundel Society, agree- 
ing to lend a copy of that society's publications for exhibition at 
the Thrapston meeting; also from Mr. G. G. Scott, and Rev. E. 
Terrott, and Miss A. Blencowe. 

The secretary stated he had received a communication from the 
Hon. T. Powys, relative to the establishment of a Natural History 
Society in this county. It was advised, that, if possible, the society- 
should be put in connection with the Town Museum, on the same terms 
on which it is hoped the Architectural Society may be placed. A dis- 
cussion ensued on the advantage of connecting the society with the 
proposed museum, reserving the rights of members. 

Mr. Elliott brought forward a communication as to the establishment 
of an art-school in the town. The committee were disposed to enter- 
tain the question, when it came before them in a more definite form. 
This might also be aided by the new museum. 

The secretary reported the success of the Leicester Architectural 
soiree of December 3, and that he had met the secretaries of the 
Archaeological Institute at Peterborough, on the subject of the meeting 
to be held there the end of July, 1861. 

The progress of the works at S. Sepulchre's was reported satisfac- 
tory, and thither part of the members went to view them on the ad- 
journment of the meeting. Though the society has ceased to make 
grants towards churches, £10 was voted to S. Sepulchre's on the 
ground of an old promise. 



NEW CHURCHES. 



S, Peter, Vauxhall, — ^This important church, by Mr. J. L. Pearson, 
will require a personal visit when it is further advancf,d. In the mean- 
while we notice it from the drawings. The plan shows a nave of five 
bays, 76 ft. 4 in. long, with an internal western narthex, and aisles 
extending to the west end of the narthex. The western end of the 
south aisle forms a baptistery. The chancel has an apsidal sanctuary, 
semicircular in plan, with an aisle on the south side ; while on the op- 
posite side there is a kind of enlarged transept, of two transverse aisles 
(one opening to the chancel, and the other to the nave.) In the angle 
between this transept and the north aisle stands the tower; and a 
vestry, with an organ chamber over it, adjoins this north transept on 
its east side. The chancel is 42 ft. 6 in. in length by 22 ft., and the 
total breadth of the nave and aisles is 49 ft. 6 in. The style is early 
Geometric Pointed, very highly enriched ; and the materitd is brick. 
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with a free me of marbles and acolpture. The west facade presenta^ 
in its lowest stage, an exceedingly ornate doable door, with anarble 
shafts, bassi-relievi in the tympanum, and a frieze, representing the 
IVocession of Palms, across the fti^ade, — so arranged that onr LoaD*s 
figure occupies the triangle in the pediment of the portal. Above, 
there are two windows of two lights, with foliated circles in each head, 
diTided by a buttress. Above again, there is a band of pedimental aroad^ 
ing at the base of the gable. Turrets, with elaborate square pinnacles* 
of an early type, flank the fa^e. Hie baptistery, at the west end of 
the south aisle, is gabled transversely, and ranges with the west front. 
The cast elevation shows the apse— of unusual height — ^windowed in two 
Btsges ; the lower nnge being couplets of broad lancets, and the upper 
imnge large lancets* Thtre is great enrichment in the details of this com- 
position, panels of bassi-relievi being introduced into the buttresses. The 
south side displays the equal height of the nave and chancel roofs, and 
the clerestory, which consists of four windows, each of two unfoliated 
lights, with a sezfoiled circle in the head. The impression, however, left 
by this part of the design is too much that of merely inserted panels. 
The windows and the wall of the clerestory do not seem to form part of 
one ccmoeptioa. Turrets and pinnacles, like those of the west end, occur 
also at the east angles of the nave, and serve to break the uniformity of 
Che line of roof between the nave and the chancel. On the nortii ude» 
the quasi-transept is seen to have two transverse gables, each having a 
large window, but of different composition. The tower is of unusual 
height. It rises, without much ornament except what it has from its 
Gonstructioa, to the height of the crest of the nave-roof; then there is 
a very rich and well-designed open belfry-etage, (though we should 
have preferred a single range of lights to the two ranges which Mr^ 
Pearson has introduced,) and above there is a lofty octagonal broached 
spire, with angle- turrets, and spire-lights on the cardinal fiftces, all 
capped pyramidally, and enriched with bands. The ^cialty of the 
church is its groined tooi» Nave, chancel, and aisles are all vaulted ; 
and this feature gives this fine design unusual importance. The nave* 
piers are massy and cylindrical, with early flowered capitab. They 
carry massy arcfaea. of two orders. The triforium stage is not pierced, 
but affords a series of panels, which are, hereafter, to be frescoed, or 
otherwise decorated. Vaulting shafts, rising from corbels on a hori- 
■ontal string, divide the triforium into panels. The vaulting, which is 
simple quadripartite* rises from capitals at the level of the base of the 
clereatory windows. In the chancel, the triforium stage is pierced 
with an open arcade, that part of it which surrounds the projecting 
apse having the lower range of windows, already mentioned in oar 
notice of the exterior. The bay of the chancel proper is divided from 
Ua aisles by a coupk of narrow arches — the usual treatment (but not, 
we think, the most satis&ctory treatment) of this part of a church. 
The walls of the sanctuary are to be omameated with large scenes, 
painted in fresco ; and the altar, surmounted by a reredos designed 
like a baldachin, is, treated with great dignity and beauty. But of 
these highly artistic enrichments it will be impossible to speak fully 
until they are fimshed. We have seldom had a more important design 
YOL. xzii. n 
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one more thoroughly satisfactory — ^than this before us, and we 
shall watch its completion with great interest. We should not omit 
to mention that the schools and parsonage-house in connection with 
this church will make the whole gproup one of singular merit and 
beauty. 

S.Paul, Maidstane. — This new church, by Messrs. Peck and Stephens 
which has very recently been consecrated, is in many respects noticeable 
as a type of the most modern idea of ecclesiastical architecture. Any very 
40^^ exhibition of ritual composition was not, we believe, to be expected, 
from various circumstances. But on the other hand its builders, a few 
generous persons who gave largely, were anxious for a good result. 
So the building, which is Middle- Pointed, consists of a clerestoried 
nave of five bays with aisles, and a chancel. The aisles, according to 
the most modem improvement, are gabled in every bay, but like most 
aisles of their sort, they are not successful, from the gabling being merely 
treated with reference to external effect, breaking out of the hori- 
zontal lean-to, and awkwardly interrupting the rafter roofing. All old 
gabled aisles were built with reference to vaulting or coved roofs. The 
combination of octagonal shafts with square abaci and Corinthianising 
capitals, has been tried in the arcade, but we cannot deem it a felicitous 
developement. The clerestory consists in every bay of a broad, short, 
traceried light. The chancel arch springs from corbels representing 
angels. The east window, of five lights, is prepared for painted glass. 
The chancel is choked with three rows of longitudinal sittings on each 
aide. To the north is a shallow recess for the organ, and beyond it 
the vestry. The prayer-desk, on the south of the central line, stands 
under the chancel arch, looking due west, and is exactly balanced to 
the north by the stone pulpit, which would have been of a very fair 
design, — low, circular, panelled, and relieved with marble shafts, — if 
it had stood against the angle of the chancel arch ; as it is, it looks in 
its isolated position as if it had been drawn out and left. The seats 
are open and uniform, llie font, which is properly placed, has serpen- 
tine shafts. There is a south porch, and the ground story of the 
steeple, which exactly occupies the area of the south bay of the north 
aisle, serves as a vestibule on that side. The steeple will rise to a 
height of 140 feet, but will be too thin for the mass. The roof, of red 
and dark tiles striped, produces with the ragstone walls a polychromatte 
effect. There is another church, by Mr. Bulmer, just completed in 
another part of Maidstone, which we were not able to see* 

S. Andrew, Singapore. — We learn from the Lord Bishop of Labuan 
that the government is building a Pointed cruciform aisled church of 
large dimensions (about 170 feet long and 70 high) in this important 
city, the design being imitated from Netley Abbey. How far the 
necessities of the climate are provided for we cannot tell. A threatened 
settlement has arrested the central tower at a height of about 100 feet. 
It is to be hoped and expected that this church may become the cathe- 
dral of the Eastern Archipelago. 
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NEW SCHOOLS, &c. 

Littie Wolstan, Bucks. — Mr. White is about to build a school and 
ichoolmaster's-house for this parish. The schoolroom is to be 29 ft. 
4 iu. in length* by 14 ft. 6 in. in breadth, with a class-room about 
lOfUby 12 ft., opening into it at right angles. The material is red 
brick, with courses of buff and grey, and the roofs are tiled. The 
design is good. The gable window has (rather ugly) wooden tracery* 
BDd the bell-cote, for one bell, perhaps wants height. 

Walton Rectory, Bucks. — Mr. White has added to this house a new 
drawing-room, with bed-room and dressing-room over it, and a new 
porch, besides rebuilding the offices. The additions are yery well 
managed, and the staircase is a very ingenious piece of woodwork* 
We observe also a small conservatory, very well designed. 

Nostell Parsonage, Yorkshire. — A very good house, in Early Pointed* 
by Mr. St. Aubyn. Not the worst feature in it is the avoidance of 
needless eccentricity and irregularity. The arrangement of the ground* 
plan is convenient ; though, as usual, the " study** is too small. 



STAINED GLASS. 

8. Jame9t Louth, Lincolnshire. — ^The east window of this church — an 
immense Third-Pointed composition, of seven lights, transomed and 
super-monialled — is about to be filled with stained glass by Messrs. 
Clayton and Bell. The subjects are groups from our Loan's life^ very 
beautifully designed. In the lower range there is the Crucifixion, in 
the middle, between the Washing of S. Peter*s Feet, the Agony, and 
the Betrayal, on the dexter side — and the Judgment before Caiaphas, 
the Denial of S. Peter, and the Ecce Homo, on the sinister. In the 
upper range the Ascension occupies the middle light ; and the other 
subjects are — the Anointing of our Loan's Feet and the Incredulity of 
S. Thomas (the latter subject occupying two lights) on one side ; and 
the Transfiguration and the Charge to S. Peter (this divided into two 
lights) on the other. The smaller lights of the super-monialled head 
are filled with small figures of saints. The design and colouring of 
this window seem equally good. 

Messrs. Clayton and Bell have in hand a large painting for the 
space above the chancel-arch in the church of <9. , SiUterhebble, 

Yorkshire. The scene represented is the Ascension. In the middle, 
over the crown of the arch, is the figure of our Loan, robed in white, 
with outstretched arms, in a pointed aureole. On each side is an 
uigel ; and below, divided into groups, are the Virgin Mother and the 
Apostles. The design is very effective, though rather more archaic in 
character than we should have ex ected» 
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CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

8, Mary, fFii/ord, Essex, — This small church, containing chancel, 
nave, north chapel, and eouth-Trest porch, is about to be enlarged and 
thoroughly restored by Mr. St. Aubyn. A north aisle is to be added 
to the naye, and a sacristy, with organ- chamber over it, to the chancel ; 
and • tower and spire is to be built at the west end. The new 
arraa^flDents are excellent : the chancel is raised on three steps, and 
the aandiiiary on two more, besides the footpace. There are stalls and 
subsellis ; sanctuary rails, but no screen ; and sedilia and piscina. The 
style ia a good Geometrical Middle- Pointed, ably treated. The tower 
has a good belfry-stage, with large, deeply-splayed, and richly- moulded 
and shafted windows, filled with lufFer-boards. The spire is an octa- 
gonal broach* vith spire-lights on the cardinal faces. On the north 
side, a small octagonal turret, with octagonal roof, forms the staircase 
to the organ-chamber. The interior arcade is of fire arches, with 
piers alternately shafted and cylindrical. The chancel-arch has piers 
composed of three slender shafts of coloured marble. There are also 
shafts of coloured marble to the responds throughout the church, and 
to the ingeniously-treated traceried arch between the organ-chamber 
and the chancel. This is a restoration that almost attains to the dignity 
of an entirely new church ; and Mr. St. Aubyn has performed his task 
extremely well. 

S. Andrew, Fontmell, Dorsetshire, — A new chancel, with a spacious 
sacristy on its north* west side, is about to be added to this church by 
Messrs. Evans and Pullan, of Win\bome, in place of a wretched structure 
of the last century. This chancel will have stalls on each side^ but no 
subselte. There is an original high screen which is retained, and the 
pulpit, which is on the north side of the chanceKarch, is entered by steps 
in the wall from the sacristy. The rest of the church being in a some- 
what enriched Perpendicular Third-Pointed, the architects have chosen 
the same style for the added chancel. We cannot wholly condemn this, 
though we think they would have exercised a wiser discretion had they 
chosen a better and somewhat earlier style for the new work. The new 
chancel, with its rather over^'omate roof, lacks simplicity. We do not 
much like the flat roof of the new sacristy, in spite of the pierced 
cornice and the angle* chimney, which in themselves are well managed. 
A new roof, rather heavy, with collars and hammer*beams, is added to 
the nave ; that in the chancel being much simpler, with mere arched 
braces. A priest's door, occupying the middle one of the three small 
bays into which the chancel is divided, seems scarcely necessary. 

8. James, Claydon, Oxfordshire, has been almost rebuilt by Mr. 
White. It was not found possible to preserve more than the tower 
and the arcades of the old church. The walls have been rebuilt, with 
new windows, and new roofs. The walling has been executed in the 
local red sandstone* with the dressings in Homton and Bath stone. 
The original plan comprised nave and chanceU of the same height and 
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breadth* a western tower, and a northern chantry or aisle* which neither 
reaches the east wall of the chancel nor the west wall of the nave. Tlie 
new windows of the nare and chancel are of simple but good Middle* 
Pointed design. The new aisle is in First-Pointed, with an unequal 
triplet of lancets for the east window, a couplet at the west end, and 
two single lancets — which are the only windows on the north side of 
the church — in its north wall. The tower is an unpretending Third* 
Pointed structure, without western door, and roofed with a gable» the 
axis of which coincides with that of the church. There is no con- 
structional chancel arch, but the distinction between the two parts of 
the church is marked by an arrangement of the tmss U the rodf in 
that part. The nave and chancel roofs are tiled, while the chantry 
has Stonesfield slates. The internal arrangements are new and good* 
The paTements are relaid with the old flags, relieved by enoanstio tiles. 
There are quasi-stalls in the chancel with subselle i a reading-dfik on 
the north side being rather too prominently distinguished from the 
other seats. The woodwork is simple but good. Triple sedtlia. under 
an arcade of trefoiled arches, are inserted in the south wall of the 
sanctuary. They are yery well proportioned, and the shafts are of 
slate. The pulpit is of stone, of two colours, and of tery succesaful 
deaign, with a metal desk. 

$, Michael, WaUo9i, Bueks.^ln this little church Mr. White has eom^ 
pleted the entire renovation of the chancel with new eak fittings, stone 
aediMa, hangings (instead of reredos) on the east wall, a new Testry, % 
new pavement of Minton*s plain tiles laid with partial use of the oM 
flags, a new oak pulpit and lettem, and a new organ (by Willis) with 
its fingerboard ranging with the stalls. The stalls have subscUiB ; and 
the western one, on each side, has a more prominent desk than the 
rest. There are rails to the sanctuary, without gates. The organ is 
placed in a recess, which has been added to Uie north wall of the 
chancel. This is a very good, though unpretending, restoration. 

8. GereoMt Cologne. — In our article on Continental Progress in our 
last number we forgot to notice M. Ramboux*s carefol restoration of the 
baptistery of this church, a detached chapel entered from the south of 
the nave. The work comprises painted glass, mural and roof paintings 
and rich pavements. The rest of S. Gereon is tn statu quo, We may 
observe that the Majesty over the west door with the open book 
carrying €yiv tlpu 7 BvptL^ which Mr. Webb supposed to be in mosaic, is 
only painted, and not older we should fancy than the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century. 
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NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

AFTBBNOON COMMUITZONS. 

Ws have pleasure in admitting the following letter on a moat im- 
portant subject : 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist, 

My dear Sir, — Looking no gpreat while ago through the back numbers 
of the Ecclenologist, my eyes, in the tenth volume (p. 53) lighted upon a 
well-timed article against the *' Afternoon Celebration of the Holy Eu- 
charist/' which Dr. Miller of Birmingham had introduced in his parish 
church. Since that period, unhappily. Dr. Miller's example has been 
pretty extensively followed, and Afternoon and Evening Communions 
are numerous in this diocese. It occurs to me to suggest that the 
aforementioned article might be recast and advantageously circulated 
in a separate form, so as to deter all those from adopting it who value 
Catholic precedents and are warned of the dangers attending such an 
innovation upon the constant usage of the Church of Chust. Of 
course the practical solution of the present difficulty would be increas- 
ing the number of early celebrations of the Holy Communion in towns* 
and then the clergy pointing out to their parishioners that the more 
excellent way is to communicate early and fasting, being the time 
which the Catholic Church most prefers, and when mind and body- 
are best fitted for receiving the blessed Sacrament. 

Believe me. 

Yours very faithfully, 

40, FUtroy Square, W. W. H. Ltall. 

\%ih December, 1860. 

The following programme for an universal competition has reached 
US from Amsterdam. The designs are to be sent to Amsterdam before 
November Ist, 1861. The prize seems to us insufficient to attract the 
best artists. 

''sDCiiri d'abchitbcturb a^ Amsterdam, concours bxtraobdi- 

NAIRB POUR l'aNnAb 1860. 

" Programme, Un Ensemble de Bdtiments pour V UnhersUi d'une grande vilUg 
od seront enseignSes lee cinqfacuitie : TMologie, Jurispnuience, Philosophie, 
Sciences Naturelles, M^decine et les Sciences qui en dependent. 

*' L'^difice oocupera un tenrain libre, de 200 metres de face sur 100 metres 
de profondeur. 

" La facade principale donnera sur une grande avenue ou une place de 
premier ordre. 

'* Le nombre de« ^tudiants est fix^ au maximum de 600. 

" L'edifice contiendra'au rez-de-chauss^ : au moins quinze salles pour les 
conrs ordinairesy avec chambres des professeurs ; cinq salles pour les examens 
des ^diants; une grande salle des actes, servant aux installations, promo- 
tions et stances pubuques, avec chaire pour Torateur ei des si^es pour 1600 
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k 2000 anditeiizB, one grande salle de rtoptioo, et une entr^ ■p^ude pour le 
pablic 

** Le premier ^tage sera distribn^ en cabinets pour let collections det rdgnes 
minora], T^tal et animal, les instruments de physique et de chirurgie, nne 
biblioth^ue pour les diffc^rentes branches des sciences, a?ec salles de lecture 
et des cabinets pour les collections d'antiquit^s, de numismatique et de ma^ 
nuserits. 

** En outre on disposers dans des b&timents s^par^, mais li^ au corps priiip 
cipal par des galeries couvertes, un laboratoire de chimie, un th^&tre d'anatomie 
avec laboratoire de dissection, une galerie d'objets d'anatomie et aeoessoires 
indispensables. 

** Puis seront m^nag^ des habitations convenables pour le directeur, le 
castode, le bibliothecaire ; des chambres de r^ption pour les visiteurs 
Strangers ; des archives, bureaux et parloirs pour I'administration, ainsi que 
des logements pour les conservateurs des cabmets scientifiques, les siippots, 
portiers et antres gens de service. 

" De plus on demande quelques salles pour les examens pr^ables et les 
eoora de r^p^titeurs, ainsi que des salles de rafratchissements pour les 
^tudiants. 

** Le service int^rienr se fera par des vestibules, galeriesi corridors, d^age- 
ments, escaliers, etc. On prendra soin d'indiquer des cabinets d'aisance et 
urinoirs a^r^, des bticbers et autres accessoires, le tout spacieux et conven- 
ablement ^clair^, et facilement accessible. 

'* On indiquera dans un lieu convenable un observatoire isoM, pour les 
operations astronomiques, avec toutes les d^pendances requises. 

*' Les terrains environnants seront distribu^ en jardins et promenoirs ; on 
y disposera des serres ferm^es, avec logements pour le jardinier en chef et les 

Sens de service. Le janlin botanique n'est pas compris dans les dimensions 
n terrain. 

** Le tout dans un style monumental avec des ornements de peintnre et de 
sculpture en harmonic avec la destination des Edifices. Le mode de chauflbge 
et de ventilation doit Itre d^crit sommairementy avec indication dans les 
deasina de la distribution des appareils. 

'' On demande un plan d ensemble desnn^ k I'^helle de 3 millimMres par 
mktre ; les plans des diff^rents Stages k I'^helle de 5 millimetres oar mdtre ; 
lea ^^ations et coupes k I'^chelle de 71 millimetres par mdtre et les details 
que Tanteur jugera k propos. 

*' L'ex^tion des dessins, soit en couleurs soit en lignes seulement, est au 
gr^ des concurrents. Les projets seront accompagn^s d'une notice explica- 
tive redig^ en fran9ais, ainsi que les Mrendes des dessins. 

'* Un prix de cinq csnts florins de HoUande et un certificat honorable 
seront d^cem^ k Tauteur du projet qui sera jug^ le meiUeur et digne d'etre 
oouronn^. 

*' Le concours est ouvert aux artistes nationaux et Strangers. 

" Conditions GMrales. 

** Art. 1. Les projets devront 6tre adress^s, sous ajfranckissement deport, 
ftu secretaire de la Soci^t^ k Amsterdam, avant le 1*' Novembre 1861. 

*' Art. 2. lis ne seront point revdtus de la signature de I'auteur, mais ils 
porteront une 6pigraphe qui sera rdp^t^e sur I'adrene d'une lettre cachet*^ et 
dans laquelle Tauteur du projet se fera connaitre. 

" Cette lettre portera en outre un signs distdnctif, qn'il d^ignera en cas de 
ndame. 

** On ne d^cachetera que les lettres dont les projets auront 4t6 prim^ 

" Art 3. Les auteurs prendront soin k ce que recriture des dessins et de 
la notice explicative ne soit pas de leur main. Ceux qui se feraient oonnaltre 
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d*aii0 mamdre quelconque ne ieront pat adiuM au eoneoan, ott bien ill 
seront priv^ des r^mpenses, d^ern^s k leurs projets. 

'' Let denins eocadres ou fiz^ sur des chassis eo bois ne seront pas aocepi^. 
** Art. 4. Le projet couronn^ restera la propri^t^ de la Soci^ ; lea autres 
projeU seront restitu^ auz coneurrents qui les reelameroDt apr^ la publicatioa 
de la decision du jury. 

'' Art. 6. L'auteur du projet couronn^ prdtera son eoncours pour la r^ 
dttction des dessins It I'^helle convenable pour la gravure et la publication de 
•oa ouTrage. 

" Au Dom de la Soci^t^, 
" Le Secretaire, 

*'A. N. GoDsntoT, 
** Amstsrdam, 10 Nwembre, 1860. Oitde JSufinarkt, B 56." 



To the Editor of the Eeelesiologist. 

Sir, — ^May 1 ask you (if not too late) to insert a feir ErraiM whicb 
occur in my letter on the Churches of Dover ? 

Page 397, line S% before •• Tate and Brady's Psalms," insert •' two." 
Page 398, line 3, for '• under" read " slender." 
„ „ 26, for "north" read "west." 

Faithfully yours, 
January Uth, i{i 

We are delighted to be informed on unquestionable authority, that 
the Communion Office in Ely Cathedral is choral. 

We thank our correspondent R. J. J., for reminding us that, by an 
inadvertence perceived too late for correction, we admitted in our laac 
number a notice of a new church which had already been criticised iu 
tiur pages. 

The Architectural Photographic Association has opened its annual 
exhibition at 9, Conduit Street, with a very attractive collection, from 
Whidh its subscribers may choose. 

In reply to Mr. William de Vale, a young architect who writes from 
Edinburgh, with four questions, to which he is unable to obtain answers 
from any nearer quarter, we have to say that (1) it is on all accounts 
desirable to make new churches orientate properly, so far at least as to 
make the axis of the building point as nearly to the east as the circum- 
stances of the case will allow. (2) The axis of a chancel ought to be 
the same as that of the nave. (3) An altar is not a necessary fitting 
of a mere oratory **' properly so called," to use his own definition. He 
also asks whether in the performance of Divine Service, a " middle 
voluntary " between the Psalms and First Lesson is part of a correct 
ritual : to which of course a negative answer must be given. 

We beg to remind our readers that the distribution of prises and 
conversazione of the Architectural Museum is fixed for Wednesday, 
March 6, at the South Kensington Museum, at 8 p.m. 
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SEQUENTIiE INEDITiE.— No. XXVI. 

Tbs following is from a noble folio missal, of the fourteenth century, 
(marked g) in the University Library at Ghratz. S. Florian is one of 

the *' Helpers" in Austria ; his mission is against fire, and his effigy is 
the mark of an insured house. He is celebrated on May 4, on which 
day, by a singular coincidence, I transcribed the following : — 



CXVII. 



SalTCy Martyr gloriose, 
Pascionis quam famoss 

Torcular inffredient ! 
Indumenta rubricartiy^ 
Teqne iptum abnegasti 

Pngnaturus prodiens. 

Regom jnssa reprobasti, 
Laureati* triumphaiti 

A<}niliDo pnetide : 
Tdohs libaife juisut, 
Dom reensBSy et dimmisas 

Immiti examine. 

Unas scapulas erulsns, 
Cadis in tinmen propnlsns, 

Tortomm ex rorii : 
Supra petram ted eveetum, 
£t ab aqnil&protectum. 

Solvit te Valeria. 

Dum portaris ad humandum, 
Lastis bobtts sd portsndnm, 
Scatet fonsy dans gratiam : 



De sepulehro virtus manat; 
Per te Deus Kgros sanat, 
£t dat lapsis veniam. 

Agomsta triumphalis, 
Non devictns mundi malis, 

Ultro petens prffilia, 
NU in te per blandimenta 
Pnetea, nihil per tormenta 

Profecit crudelia. 

Traniiens banc mundi vallem, 
R^um incedis per callem, 

Campidnctor nobilis : 
Quern nee mundi deztra moUit, 
Nee sinistra robur tollit 

Muri tam immobilis. 

Ergo nos trahentea post te 
CidpR lahem, fic a poste 

Ne pellamnr Dommi : 
Floriane, flos aui floras 
Inter veros coeli flores, 

Correspondent nomini. 



> Nahnm fi. 3. 

* It would be very easy to read kmreaiui ; bat kmriaei it nndoabtedl^ the more 
probable lectioii, the martyr havfaig actually aaffered at Lanreac. Thit is rendered 
even more likely by tbe mention of the name of Aqmhnnt in the nest line. 
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66 Sequentia Inedita. 

Carnem nostram reflorere In tplendoribut Sanctonim 

Fac, et ultra non marcere Ut truemur Angeloram 

Yitiit DOcentibuB : Ccelicis concentibiis ! 

CXVIII. Ds Sancta Crucb. 

The two following are from a printed book (circ. 1480) preserved in 
the Library of the Abbey of Lainbach, under the simple title of Spe^ 
dales MisscB, but without any date or place : — 

Si vis veriL frui luce, Hie est Lectus praedilectus ; 

In pr8BcIar& Christi Cruce £z electis est perfectus 

Uloriari studeas ; Liliis convallium. 

Et de Passionis clayi# j„ ^^ gj triumphali, 

Fabncetur tibi navis j^ ^^^ v5gft pastoi^i, 

Qua ccelum mtroeas. y^^^^ pinitenti*, 

rt i. ni • * ^ Mare cedit et obedit : 

H«e.tClav«.ec«torum; Mundus credit , et recedit 

H.K m fronte s.gnatorum g ignora^tUe. 

Signum est victorue ; ^ 

Hoc Sigillum Summi Regis; Ergo mundas et foernndas 

Hec est Scala novse legis ; « Nobis undas, Crux, effundas 

Hoc Vexillum glorise. De petr& dulcedinis : 

Aqu& mund& nos emunda. 

In hoc Vecto botrus rectus; Et coelesti nos fecunda, 

In hoc Potu prsedilectus Fonte plenitudinis. 

Morbos sanet omnium : Amen, dicat omnis ecdesia. 

CXIX. In Fsbto EpiPHANiiS. 

HuDC diem oelebrat omnis popuius ob honorem Domini atque Salvatoria 

hominum : 
Qui hoc festum Tariis insignibus decorari voluit: quod tripUci oompsit 

schemate. 
H&c die a Blagis visitatus est ; trina illi qui munuseula ad cunabuk tulenmt ; 

Deo, Regi, atque Mortali ; 
Quos debinc Oentilitatis popuius secutums e&dem dona derotissinMe fidei sig- 

nabatur Christo laturus. 
Et vinum hodie ex aqulL Omnipotens Manus in nuptiis efficit, hilarans con- 

vivia musto non nato. 
Sic ante ejus Adventum litera legalis quasi aqua potatur : nunc in vinnm con- 

vertitur, Christo convivft. 
Baptismatis hodie undas intravit : * non egens purificatione, sed ut nobis 

lavandis aquarum fluenta sacraret ; 
Non dedignans inferioris personie sub manu baptizari, ut nobis hoc quoque 

proficeret ad humilitatem sectaodam. 
Patris yox, post lavacnim, Christum, emissa clare, audiente Prophetll, sibi 

placitum testabatur Filium. 
Spiritus in Columbn fbrm4 apparens, illnm mansuetum pnedicat et pium» 

atque carentem omni dolo indicat. 
Ex hoc quoque novimns quod, per Baptismum, Deo in adoptivos natos sumi- 

mur atque voeamnr. 
Hinc nos Patris eC Nati supenrolitat lotos, et exemplo Christi necnon renatos, 

Sanctus Spiritus. 
Quod ipse faciat qui semet Hostiam obtulit Deo Patri pro nobis, morte mortem 

diluens: 
Et ab inimicis amicos faciens, coelitus nos superis pecatos et eoncives jnoxerat. 
Tu es, Christe, Redemptor noster et Piastes. 
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NATURAL COLOUR IN SACRED ARCHITECTURE. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Sib, — ^May I onoe more insert a few remarks on the subject of *' Colour 
applied to the Decoration of Gothic Churches'* in the pages of the Ec' 
desioiogiat ? It may perhaps be looked upon by some of your readers 
aa a hackneyed theme ; but as the principle is yet under discussion. 
nthjudiee lie eet, I may perhaps escape the imputation of keeping up a 
" well- worn" discussion. 

It may be that we are entering on the ** reign of polychromatic terror/* 
though I sincerely trust that such will not be the case. In every re- 
action, however, whether sesthetical or political, we must expect that 
there wiU be a tendency to fall into extravagance and excess ; and the 
principles of good taste are no more exempt from this than the prin- 
ciples of good government. In the present controversy we find an im- 
putation continually thrown upon those who desire to limit the use of 
colour in Gothic churches, that they are lovers of whitewash. Such 
an absurd imputation only tends to prejudice fair argument, and there- 
fore the sooner it is dismissed the better. If any advocate of whitewash 
can be discovered, let him be exposed and denounced forthwith. 

The value of colour we all feel ; every human being, man, woman, 
and child, delights in and appreciates, with more or less taste, this 
most delightful of all innocent enjoyments. But it does not follow 
that its "unrestricted** use, artificially applied in Gothic churches, 
is appropriate and suitable. I am quite prepared to admit that the in- 
terior of our public buildings and our domestic habitations would be 
frequently much improved by its use. But the controversy would be 
more easily settled if we took into consideration what religious art 
really proposes; but this the extreme polychromists have altogether 
omitted. And first, I hope it will be conceded that mere ornamenta- 
tion (including colour) is not of the essence of a building. It is the 
tendency of the various lines, the due proportion and just harmony of 
the various parts one with the other, as they are arranged, which really 
constitutes the elegance or grandeur of an edifice, ecclesiastical or 
otherwise. No one of course will deny that such an edifice would be 
•' incomplete " without the accessories of sculpture or painting ; but 
the advocates of unrestricted polychrome seem to reverse all this, and 
really to consider " ornamentation" as the " principal," and not as the 
** subordinate." And the consequence is that they pass by altogether 
the eflFect which the interior of a church ought to have in composing and 
at the same time elevating the mind. Colour is charming everywhere ; 
therefore we may use it profusely in our churches. This is the conclusion 
at which Mr. White, in his late lecture at the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, arrives. He says, '* Colour is a luxury upon which the eye can feast 
when the body is exhausted, and the mind overtasked." Granted, and 
true enough, if we were entering a place of public amusement, or our 
own dwellings ; but we do not, or ought not, to go to church with our 
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bodieB exhausted and oar minds overtasked, to be relieved by tbe 
luxury of colour ! We go, I presume, to have our thoughts (as I have 
just observed) calmed, and yet elevated, and which wiU undoubtedly 
be the case if the edifice is so constructed as to induce reverential feel- 
ings, which it certainly never will, if it is polychromatised and gilded, 
like the peacock throne in the Deevan Khas, at Delhi. Mr. Sydney 
Smirke, in his fecture at the Royal Academy, expresses his entire coin- 
cidence with this feeling in the following passage : " It is very long/' 
he remarks, '* since I saw the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, at 
Rome, prepared for the midnight ceremonies of Christmas-eve ; but I 
have a vivid vecoUection of the enchanting effects of the bright po- 
lished marbles and the gorgeous gilding, the crimson satin embroidered 
banners and the green festoons ; yet the impression produced on my 
mind was that I saw before me ^e most elaborately beautiful ' eaUe d 
doMMcr* in the world.*' This may be an extreme case, but it illustrates 
the tendency of the ultra-colour mania which is now so rife. 

But it may be asked, '* How is the question to be settled ? for tastes 
are various.*' To which I would answer, that those who are averse to 
profuse colour can only have one reply. Colour must, if used in much 
profusion, create different feelings from those which ought to exist in 
an edifice dedicated to the worship of Gon. And by this I mean 
colour artificially and artistically employed. The contrary effect is 
produced by the use of naharal^colomid stone in preference to eoUmred 
pigments. But why ? Because, as Mr. lie Strange remarks, in his 
judicious and thoughtful essay read at Cambridge, '* Nature is the sole 
source of beauty," though art may be added to heighten her efifects. 
If this be the criterion, what shall we say of La Sainte Chapelle ? — a rich 
feast of colour, no doubt, but where the eye never reposes, but the 
hand of man is apparent everywhere ; in foct, the whole building is 
eminently non^naiural. Instead of being '< a holy edifice of stone," it 
might be made of '* cast-iron*' or " papier mach^," and the effect would 
be just the same ; and, as I have before said, in writing to an archi- 
tectural journal, we should as soon expect to feel devout in the mag- 
nificent saloons of the Hotel de ViUe as in the chapel of the Parisian 
municipality. And the reason is that they are both equally and essen- 
tially artifidaL Nor has it any superiority over its nei^bour of 
Notre Dame ; for a mass of polychrome, however harmoniously disposed, 
wjll no more elevate the feelings than the same mass tUscordatUly ar- 
ranged. But the contrary will assuredly be the case when our mate- 
rials, moulded though they be by the hand of man, are seen to be in 
substance " such as they came from the quarry.*' The luUMral stone 
must predominate, whatever the accessories may be, in order that we 
may feel, and in truth we shall feel, that the edifice recalls to our minds 
the Great Architect Himself. The works of nature remind us of the 
Gon of nature. All the most elaborate arts of painting and gilding, 
in the highest perfection, will never accomplish this. I must agun 
quote Mr. Sydney Smirke ; *' Even in the interior of a church it is to 
my mind at least open to question, whether a true religious feeling is not 
better expressed by the grey sombre tints of old stonework than by the 
gorgeous pageants of gilding and painting, inlaying and polishing, by 
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which piety h Buppoaed by some to be measured. Beautiful aa are La 
Sajnte Chapelle, Saiote Geneyi^ve, and the Hof-Kapelle at Munich, it 
is impossible not to regard them rather as aesthetic triumphs than as 
evidences of the devotion of the builders." I trust many will respond 
to this. 

Again, a most serious charge against excessive polychrome is, that it 
is utterly wanting in the effect of repose. The eye is gratified, but it 
is a restless gratification, totally opposed to that calmness, mixed with 
a pleasurable feeling, which is produced by the long drawn nave or 
aide formed of the naturaUy coloured stone only. Nor is it a less 
capital defect, that when colour is so extensively iotrodtced, it tends 
to confound the lines of demarcation which distinguish the various por- 
tions of a building. Visit the chancel of Highnam church, where 
everything has been done that the " most perfect taste" in polychromy 
could achieve, and you will never for one moment busy yourself with 
the inquiry in what style the edifice was constructed. You are on 
" polychromatic enchanted ground,** — that is enough. 

In all that has been said I have had reference entirely to the €h>thic 
church ; for I am quite aware that, in other styles, the edifice, though 
intended for sacred purposes, admits of more colouring and ornamenta- 
tion. Such was the opinion of one who left us for another com- 
munion, but who retained so much of the Anglican feeling as to be 
convinced that the gorgeous ritual of his adopted creed could dispense 
with the Gothic altogether. Dr. Newman thus writes, in answer to an 
accusation that he despised it : " For myself,*' he says, " I have never 
set myself against the adoption of Gk>thic architecture in ecclesiastical 
structures ; I think it the most beautiful of architectural styles ; but I 
claim the liberty of preferring, for the purposes of worship and devo* 
tion, a description of building which, though not so beautifid in outline, 
is more in accordance with the ritual of the present day, which is more 
cheerful in its interior, and which admits more naturally of rich mate- 
rials, of large pictures or mosaics, and of mural decoration." I am 
glad to have this unbiassed testimony to the reasoning contained in 
this letter ; but I may be allowed to hope that the City of London may 
entertain Dr. Newman's sentiments in reference to the metropolitan 
cathedral. 

In conclusion, I leave to others to determine " to what extent" the 
decorative taste may be carried, presupposing the presence and pre- 
dominance of the " naturally-coloured stone.'* We shall not go wrong 
if we are united in agreeing that a " serious" and at the same time a 
" soothing efiect " should be aimed at in our churches ; and this, ac- 
cording to my conviction, is produced by the above. Our great bard, 
in that magnificent passage in the "Tempest," discriminates the 
gorgeous palaces and the solemn temples. May we, from an unchecked 
love oi colour and decoration, never confound them. 

I remain, sir, 
A Mbmbbr of thb Oxvobd Architbctural Society. 

Feb. 11, 1861. 
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CHURCH RESTORATION IN FRANCE. 

(A Communtcatian.) 

Thb activity shown by the French authorities in the restoration of 
their great mediaeval buildings, ecclesiastical and civil, is year by year 
on the increase. The cathedrals of Rouen, Chartres, Paris, Amiens, 
Rheims, Laon, and indeed nearly all the greater churches of France are 
in the hands of the restorers ; and it becomes easy now to judge what will 
be the result. There can be no subject to which the attention of eccle- 
siologists and of the guardians of mediaeval monuments needs more to 
be directed than the preservation of the early Christian Art of every 
country. And as. I believe, the French architecture of the 12th and 
13th centuries ranks amongst the noblest works of any age, it will be 
well for us, if we are not able to arrest its destructioii, at least not to 
be silent spectators of a process which, however well meant, we believe 
to be most mistaken and ill-judged. For these restorations, as they 
are now being so extensively carried out in France, are in many caaea 
nothing less than the utter and complete destruction of those monu* 
ments which they pretend to restore. 

The energy of the French Government in carrying on these restora- 
tions deserves all commendation.^ And we cannot but recognize the 
knowledge and skill shown by some of the architects engaged in these 
works which we deprecate. But it is most important that it should 
be clearly seen that these works, however boldly conceived or skil- 
fully carried out, are destructive in their character and irreparable in 
their effects. 

Had these restorations been simply such as were necessary for the 
maintenance of the strength and the protedtion of the detail of the 
buildiugs, or for the removal of the modem paganizing fittings — ^the 
work of comparatively recent days —the labour and expenditure devoted 
to them would have been most praiseworthy. There was room enough 
for improvements at Amiens while its choir was disfigured by that huge 
erection of marble clouds over the high altar ; and at Chartres while 
the columns of its noble apse were encased in sham marble. Curiously 
(except till just now at Notre Dame, Paris,) the high altars, as far as 
I recollect, have been left in their usual meretricious gaudiness, and 
there has been but little attempt to return to the simple reverent dig- 
nity of ancient arrangement. 

The only true principle of restoration, broadly stated, should be to 
preserve by all possible means the ' works which have been allowed to 
remain to these days, and to strengthen them, where it is necessary, 
that they may stand for the instruction of future generations. In fact 
protection^ not imitative reproduction, is what is wanted. This aim 
resolves itself chiefly into the simple task of providing serviceable lead 
gutters and rain spouts, and keeping them clear ; the addition here 

* One cannot, however, help feeling as if the Emperor of the French in his ex- 
tensive renovations was seeking to make the glory of these noble fabrics his own. 
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and there of a buttress ; the underpinning and replacing, a foundation 
or giving a new tie-beam to the roof timbers. Or again where a figure 
is tottering from its niche, some metal or cement applied to its service 
will do the best that can be done for the ancient sculptor*s work. But 
in truth these old French cathedrals, mighty even in their decay, need 
but little help from us, and, if only some such simple expedients as those 
named are used, will stand in their strength for many a generation to 
come. The winter of centuries will only slowly and almost impercep* 
tibly impair what in a few summer days the hand of the restorer can 
destroy. 

Wlmt I more especially wish to draw attention to is the way in 
which sculpture is being restored. 

Perhaps if there is one work of early French sculpture more impor- 
tant than any other it is the north-west doorway of the cathedral of 
Notre Dame at Paris — the portal of the Virgin. I believe the sculp- 
ture of the jambs, tympanum, and archivolts of this doorway to be 
amongst the most precious remains of early Christian art, and one of 
the very finest works of any age or country. The grand solemn figures 
of Prophets seated, each holding the scroll of his prophecy of the Incar- 
nation unrolled,^ placed over the doors ; the Saints, Angels, and Kings set 
round in the archivolt ; the central subjects of the entombment of the 
Virgin and the Coronation above ; beneath, the wonderful sculptures 
of birds and animals ; the delicate Greek- like subjects in medallions, 
on the jambs ; the capitals of the shafts most varied and beautiful in 
their foliage — I know no other doorway in Christendom so grand and 
powerful in its mass and general proportion^ so expressive, refined, and 
delicate in its scu^ture. This doorway remained untouched by modern 
restorers. Vme mobs had demolished much of the lower work, easily 
within reach. The figures between the shafts of the jambs have dis- 
appeared, and there are left only the iron ftMtenings to which they 
were attadied. But the tympanum remained wonderfully perfect, as 
also the figures in the archivolt. No doubt the efiect of the doorway 
sofiFered much by the absence of its former figures in the jambs. But 
oace gone, we have lost them for ever ; and we may well be thankful 
to have had such a work in its other and more important parts still 
preserved to us. What Paris mobs have spared, however, will now be 
restored. That is to say, (I speak from what has been done at Rouen, 
V^zeky, and other places,) where a piece of stone is at all decayed by 
time, a new piece will be inserted and the perilled detail replaced by 
a suppositious conception of the carver. Tliis will produce a spotty 

1 It ii CQlrfoiiB that the arrangement of the eenlptare in this tympannm was dotely 
followed in the eonth-weet doorway of Amiens, which is somewhat later. The com- 
position is almost identical in its general treatment. . Clever as is the work at 
Amiens, there had come a change over Christiaa art between the time that the door- 
ways at Notre Dame were done and this west front of Amiens. It is very noticeable. 
liSt any one get two jAotographs of the respective doorways (of a snlficiently large 
scale) and plMe them together. They will see how fSur infeiior the Amiens scnlptwrv 
is as compared with its prototype at Notre Dame. The sii figures of the seated 
Prophets Tat Amiens they are Moses, Solomon, and four Prophets) especially want 
both the oignity and refinement of the corresponding figares at Notre Dame. The 
medallions low dofm on the jambs at Amiens are, however, most beantiftil. 
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effect ; and the next step will be to scrape the whole of the exiatiiig 
sculpture to bring it to a neat-looking uniform colour, fit for the door 
in chief use at the cathedral of the showy capital of France. Now, the 
whole art of sculpture is in the last eighth of an inch ; so that this pro- 
cess is nothing short of the destruction of the sculptor s art. The bare 
statement of tibe fact that the tympanum contuns a certain arrangement 
of sculpture will remain to us m eitu, and we shall retain a few fading 
photographs of the door in its old state. But this will be all ; and, aa 
respects its real value as a relic of early art, the doorway might as well 
not have been spared to us by revolutionary mobs. Already, this last 
autumn, the jambs of the portal were surrounded by boarding which 
concealed the work of destruction one could hear outside. 

And what I have here described as likely, I fear, to be done in the 
so-called restoration of this doorway has been done, and is now being 
completed, in nearly all the old buildings of greatest importance in France. 
The south-west doorway at Notre Dame has already been considerably 
restored. Its central shaft and figure is replaced by a new one. One day, 
while there, I was lamenting the loss of the old shaft and figure, and sap- 
posed it had been destroyed by mob violence. Shortly afterwards I was 
examining the remains of old work collected in the garden of the Hotel 
Cluny. There, to my surprise, I found the old central shaft set up. 
You may see it exposed to the falling rains, from which its former po- 
sition partly sheltered it, in the grounds of the Hotel. It is in good 
preservation. What was the precise reason for its removal I do not 
know. I am told there was an idea that it was an interpolation of 
Renaissance times. M. Gerente, I am informed, supposed this was 
the case. So, perhaps to shelve a perplexed question, the old figure 
was sent off to the gardens of the Museum, and a new one (copied, 
observe, from the so-called Renaissance one) is carved and set up. 
This " Renaissance" figure— a Bishop trampling on a grotesque s3^bo- 
lising evil — is genuine l^th century work, and work indeed of the very 
best and most careful kind. No Renaissance sculptor ever did woik like 
this. No archnologist ought for a moment to doubt that the figure and 
grotesque, and indeed nearly all the shaft, is genuine untouched 12th 
century work. The fact is, one or two details of the ornaments of the 
base have been touched by a Renaissance artist. But, as I have said, 
a new shaft was worked, and the ancient figure, as it happened, was 
sent to the Museum, and while it is left there the mistake of those en- 
gaged in the work is made manifest. Such is restoration, where you 
have funds to do the work thoroughly. 

It might almost indeed seem as if these restorations were undertaken 
to increase the collections of the Museums. There is a most beautiful 
large early 13th century rood, with its attendant figures, placed in the 
former chapel of the Hotel Cluny, where now a stream of curious 
sight-seers passes. It is one of the most beautiful and reverent works 
of the age I have ever seen. It has all the old painting remaining, 
(chiefiy green, white, purple, andgold,) like a piece of illumination. 
It stands now on the fioor of the small room in the Museum. A ticket 
on it notes that it was presented to the Museum by the architect to the 
restoration of some abbey church — I forget where. Why was it not left 
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m titM P It would have been hi more valuable under its old arch, and 
on its old beam. But the old rood (its colour all the more beautiful 
for age) no doubt looked shabby when the church was put to rights ; 
so a new rood* I suppose, has been set up, and the name of the archi- 
tect is glorified by being inscribed as a donor in the Imperial Museum. 
At V^elay, the sculptured capitals in the nave have been pieced 
with new stone, wherever there were any signs of decay or injury, and 
then carved at the will of the workmen engaged. When I was 
there last summer, I saw the old capital of the central doorway of the 
Darthex taken down, only slightly marred with age, and a new capital 
put into its place. Yet the old one was in parts as perfect as pos9ible, 
and the copy had neither the force nor beauty of the original. There 
are few more interesting and remarkable churches in France than this 
great abbey church of V6zelay ; the church beneath whose very vaults 
S. Bernard, in a.d. 1 145, preached the new crusade. A small old de- 
cayed town, lying off the more travelled road, it is but little known. 
The church is of considerable size, and one of unusual character. It 
may be partially known to some of the readers of the Ecclesiologist by 
illuatrations of portions of it given by M. Viollet le Due in his Diction* 
noire de r Architecture Fran^^aise. The church has great arches of 
different coloured voussoir-stones thrown across the nave, which is of 
early 12th century date, while the choir and transept are beautiful 
specimens of early Pointed work. The capitals in the nave have sculp- 
tures of very remarkable character ; I have seldom seen more clever 
work, or work more full of passion and power. It is work thoroughly 
peculiar and characteristic of the age in which it was done. There are 
grotesques almost fearful in their conception ; heads of fiends like por- 
traits of madmen, and altogether awful. One of the capitals repre- 
sents the golden calf set up. Moses approaches with the Tables of 
the Conunandments upraised, as if he would dash them down, while 
Aaron stands by. The calf is represented by a bull-like animal, its head 
raised as if it were possessed ; and, in an outbreak of the sculptor's 
imagination, which adds an almost fearful incident to the scene, the figure 
of a Devil is placed astride the animal, and points with lifted finger, as 
if he said in triumph, *' Me it is you are worshipping."^ The work is as 
^ from the mind of any modem French carver as one can imagine. 
The church has been thoroughly restored. The capitals and cornices 
have been pieced with new white stone, and carved in imitation of the 
old work. The whole spirit and feeling of the modem worker has 
been totally different from that of the twelfth-century man. It is na- 
taral that it should be so. I do not find fault with this, but lament 
that the vrild imaginations of the earlier artist should be rudely swept 
away as a morning mist. The entire length of a curiously designed 
cornice under the eaves of the aisle of the nave has been replaced by 
new work. A length of this singular cornice, lying neglected on the 
ground, about 2^ ft. long, in good preservation, showed me how alto- 
gether different must have been the effect of the old design from 

^ There is a sketch of this capital on p. 489, torn, ii., of M. V. le Due's Die- 
tionnaire. But justice is hardly done to the original in the sketch. Observe the 
ckvemess of the carved birds in the next page. 
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that which had taken its place. It is difficult to imagine any plausible 
reason for work of this kind ; it is plain* palpable destruction. 

The west doorways at Lisieux are a very strong example of ili« 
judged restoration. The new work has here been simply put in in block, 
uncarved. The doorways, when I last saw them, were constructed 
with new stone in rough blocks, after the manner of French architects, 
and seemed to have stood so some time. I suppose they will be carved 
when even the memory of the old designs has ^^sed away. 

It is easier to speak of foreign restorations than of our own. But 
our own faults are many. Thus the restoration of the Lady-chi4>el at 
Hereford, and indeed many others, have been done, and are now being 
carried out, exactly on those principles which we deprecate. The res- 
toration of the sculpture at the west end of Wells cathedral is most 
mistaken. The new foliage is a feeble copy of the old work.^ 

So, then, what I wish to state clearly is, that to reproduce sculpture 
is idle, and worse than idle, and should never be attempted. If it is so 
much perished that its design cannot be deciphered, it is manifestly 
impossible to reproduce it. If the work can be so read as to make its 
reproduction possible, it had surely better be left to speak for itself. 
If we wish to interpret the inscription, and would not obscure its specaal 
original intent, we must not first efface and recast the old characters. 

But one can do little more in this matter than reiterate what has 
been said long ago, and repeatedly, and most powerfully, by Mr. 
Ruskin. We cannot but feel the truth of every word he has written so 
earnestly on this subject. 

Briefly stated, these seem to be the rules that should be observed in 
the restoration of ancient work, Ist. Let everything be done to pre- 
serve the building in its integrity. Strengthen it, if it requires them, 
with buttresses and tie-beams ; and remove all preventable causes of 
decay. 2nd. Never restore sculpture. 3rd. Do not attempt to make 
old buildings look new, or to efface the signs of their age ; these are 
their glory. 4th. Remove such fittings introduced in late years as are 
evidently incongruous with the ancient building ; and design any new 
work that may be required on the old principles, carefully seeking and 
following out any hints that may exist to show what were the ancient 
arrangements.^ 

"* Bat, indeed, whether such works are well or ill done does not affect the qnes- 
tion. If we had a sculptor like Phidias, it would be folly to set him to restore or 
copy the old work. Let oar modem sculptors give ns their very best work for all 
new buildings ; there is room enough for improvement here. But for the old sculp- 
tures, ** we have no right to touch them : they are not ours." — Vide Seven Lamp9f 
p. 181. 

' One word on the style in which we should design fittings for our old churches, 
where there are no remains of the ancient ones left It seems to me utterly tmrea/, 
and beneath the dignity of art, to design stalls; or any other furniture, one day in 
the manner of the 13th century for an £arly English church, and perhaps the next 
in the late 14th or 15th century manner for a church of that date. Whatever be 
the date of the building, Romanesque, or the latest phase of the Third- Pointed or 
*' Perpendicular,'' the only principle, as it seems to me, is to design the required 
fittings in the style we think the most perfect, and which we are now endeavouring 
to found our work upon, and so to make our own. This is working on the old 
principles. And is it not better that our work should speak clearly for itself, and 
not pretend to be of this or that date ? A style of architecture may be compared to 
a language or to a dialect. We should not think it reasonable for a poet to be in 
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A few words will indicate the main objections to sncb modes of res- 
toration as I have endearoured to describe. In the first place it is no 
li^t matter to obliterate the types which enshrine the art of earlier 
ages, and so to deprive ourselves and those tiiat come after ns of the 
instraetion they contain. Even the imperfect traces of earnest, 
▼igoroua work have their lesson and inspiration for the modem artist, 
though the work may not be such as is natural for him to do, or such as 
he should too closely follow. Again, in the renovation of these mediaeval 
monuments their historical value is lost. The records of the art, and of 
the temper of the times which raised them, are obscured or blotted out. 
At least, these old buildings show ns some phase of feeling charac- 
teristic of the Middle Age, and strange to our own. We can spend our 
strength in the works we raise ourselves, and had best leave these to 
chronicle the faith and love of their own time. Nor is it reasonable 
to blend together and confuse the work and feeling of different ages. 
Tlie new work, most often feebler than the old because more senti- 
mental and pretty, cannot harmonise with it in thought and expression. 
■Each will dash with and mar the other. It would be as absurd to set 
a modern painter to add figures to a fresco by GKotto or Andrea Or- 
cagna, as it is to commission a French sculptor of this day to carve 
figures, and to place them side by side with the ancient images that 
flank the portals of Chartres or Amiens. But this is precisely what is pro- 
posed at Notre-Dame, Paris, and what has been done at Senlis and other 
places. No one would wish an artist to touch up an etching by Albert 
Durer : why should we set a crowd of workmen loose on a 13th century 
cathedral, to give its sculpture a clean appearance ? We should shrink 
from employing even a Royal Academician to paint over the fading fea- 
tures of an Angel by Fra Angelico : why should we trust a French carver 
to renew the Angels that throng the ported of the Virgin at Notre-Dame ? 
Are there no new doors over which we can place our own sculpture, 
and where we can do our best to rival the labour of those that are 
gone to rest, and whose work is done ? Or, if we are to rival them, 
at least in fairness let their work stand as time has left it to us. 

The effect these works must almost inevitably have on the workmen 
engaged in them is also to be considered. Mere copyism, which is the 
avowed aim of these restorations, is not a healthy employment for men. 
Except for education, practice, and as means to a higher end, such 
work is not what we can expect men to devote themselves to. No 
really great and thorough work can be done except by those who take 
interest and pleasure in it. Mere reproduction will be done without 

the habit of writing one poem in English, another in German, and a third in French ; 
there would be an evident temptation for him to think more of his words than of 
his ideas, and he would not be likely to be very socoessfal in either language. A 
style of architecture, I repeat, may be looked upon as a vehicle for thought, should 
we not be more likely to express ourselves more clearly, and to think more of the 
feeiinff we wished to give our work, if we were' accustomed to use but one language 
in which we clothed our ideas ? May not this be one reason of the success of old 
work, and of the shortcomings of our own ? But this opens out a large and most 
important subject, and one that could be better treated by itself, and more at 
length. There can hardly be a doubt, I suppose, that this style, which we should 
endeavour thus to make our own, should be founded, alike for wood-work, stone- 
work, or metal-work, on the principles and manner of the 13th century. 
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love, for bread alone. The man will work for his wage ; his wage will 
not be viewed as the means which enables him to do work he delights 
in. Mr. Ruskin has written so well on the wrong of wasting the time 
of those who wrought in old days, — if it is wrong, as he has said, to 
waste oar own time, it is worse to waste the time of those whoae day 
for work is past, — that I will not dwell on this argument, strong as it 
ought to be to all Christian men. 

Once more : the poetry and mellowed grace in which time has at- 
tired these ancient structures disappears in such wholesale restorations. 
It is curious that, while this is a period in which so much is said about 
the picturesqueness which age adds to old buildings, it is nevertheless 
one that has done so much to impair or destroy this character. Mr. 
Ruskin has, I think, remarked how Prout owed much of his popularity 
as a painter to his truthful presentation of the pensive effect of time on 
old buildings. It is a point Scott loves often to dwell on. The feeling 
rises out of the strange power of association and of loving memories. 
New structures we can erect whieh may be admirable in proportion, 
neat and spotless in aspect, and precise in detail. But the weather- 
stains on the old cathedral are the marks of the rain-storms of cen- 
turies, and its blanched hoariness is the record of the summer suns 
whose heat and splendour it has so long endured. 

There is room enough for us in these days to add what we may to 
the beauty of these old edifices. I have mentioned that it would be 
quite legitimate to design new fittings, pavements, &c., to take the 
place of the incongruous arrangements often introduced in the room of 
the ancient ones. And there is another and a large field for such new 
work, namely, in painting subjects and figures on the wall spaces. 
There can be no question that, originally, the now whitewashed waUs 
and vaults of these ancient buildings were designed to be painted, and 
doubtless in most cases they were so enriched. Would it not be wiser 
to leave the old sculptures as they stand, and spend our best energies 
in the decoration of these walls ? It would indeed be a work requiring 
true artists and patient, loving effort. Perhaps there are scarce half-a- 
dozen painters in Christendom worthy to touch these noble spaces. 
But it would be a fair and wide field for such men to spend their life's 
labour in. Such work might awaken fresh life in our modern art ; at 
any rate, it would offer a higher scope for skill and invention than the 
endless repetition of canvas pictures. Unsuccessful painting may be 
obliterated, and in other days be replaced by better work ; but even so, 
this would be a healthy and legitimate field of exertion. At least it 
would be better thus to pay honour to these glorious fabrics, than to spend 
what fresco or distemper painting would cost in the destruction of the 
sculptures that remain to us. And what a stimulus our painters would 
then have for their exertions ; what a good hope would there be that 
the really great painters we have now amongst us might form a School 
of painting, such as those of former days at Siena, Florence, or 
Venice. In the cold naves of Salisbury, Canterbury, or our bare 
S. Paul's, what ample spaces are there for colour and story.^ I wish 

* Mr. Le Strange's work in progress on the roof of Ely ii indeed a good example* 
and one we may hope to see followed elsewhere. 
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some of the money spent »o freely on stained glaas (as memorial win-* 
dowB, &c.) coold be osed to secure the services of painters like Holman 
Hunt» Rossetti, and other such men. We shall have no really great 
school of painters till we give our walls to be painted with figures, and 
storied subjects, and teach the public that such works are more noble 
in themselves, and less selfish in their purpose, than the cabinet pic- 
tures on which each year such large sums are expended. 

fiut before we look forward to the future of art, however hopefully 
we may do so, this one work is of the first importance — ^to do what we 
can to stay the ruinous hand of the restorer amongst the cities of 
Europe. Year by year fresh works of destructive renovations are nn* 
dertaken. It is too late already to save some of the very noblest works 
of the past ; it will be too late soon to raise a voice save in lament for 
the dead. At all events* let us take care of our own ancient build- 
ings in England. To let well alone is prudent counsel, in this as in 
other matters. Let us learn to be more judicious and conservative in 
the restoration of our English medisevid remains, and so, perhaps* 
teach others to hesitate before they spend their means and labour in 
undertakings so iU devised. ^ In all new work we have room enough to 
indulge without restraint in design, and to allow imagination a sober 
hcence. But let us pause before we lay a rude hand on the structures 
of earlier times. It is an ill preparation for our own works to show no 
reverence for those of our fathers. There is a curse on the man that 
removes his neighbour's landmark ; there is, perhaps, a greater one for 
him that destroys the earnest, faithful labour of the generations before 
him. 

G. F. BODLBT. 

P.S. — Among the chief buildings in France which have been restored, 
or are now in process of restoration, are these, — I speak in nearly all 
cases from personal inspection. Chartret: The work here has not 
gone far yet. The whole of the lower part of the west front has how- 
ever been scraped, to the great detriment of the beauty of the work. 
The three west doorways, most precious works of the earliest period 
of pointed work, have been restored. They have been pieced with 
new white stone. I saw a portion of the foliaged label of the central 
west doorway lying on the ground in a really good state and only 
slightly changed with age. A recent photograph shows me that ita 
place is taken by new work. The north and south transept porches, 
perhaps without exception the most beautiful works ever done, are as 
yet unrestored. I dread their renovation. They are, in parts, in a 
rather weak state, and perhaps need a little judicious strengthening. 
The sculpture is of the most refined kind ; the diapers of the vest- 
ments of the figures are so minute and delicate that scraping would 
remove all traces of them. The sculpture affords most valuable illus- 
trations of early vestments. The patterns on the ends of the stoles, 
maniples, and apparels, &c., are all given most minutely. Rouen : The 
north transept has been completely renewed. The Lady chapel is now 
undergoing restoration. I trust the early doorways at the west end 
may not be taken in hand. Viztlay : I have already spoken of the 
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wholesale restoration here. In the interior the constructional colour 
has been brought out most unpleasantly and too strongly contrasted by 
cleaning and scraping. Lmoh : This is a more careful restoration than 
usual : that is to say, the work, though very sweeping, is better done. 
The western parts are ail renewed and the old parts left standing are 
scraped. The eastern parts are in their old state, unrestored. I know 
nothing more beautiful than the colouring of time on the old untouched 
parts. The view of the east end, from the cloisters, is a perfect dream 
of picturesque beauty, — grey, russet, and gold. To scrape it would be 
madness. It needs no restoration. Rheims .- Has been much restored. 
The old church of S. Remi here had its west front rebuilt or refaced 
some ten or twelye years ago, I believe. The fa9ade is most uninterest- 
ing now : yet it is strange that it should be so, as it is the front of a 
church with a most beautiful interior. I suspect the present bare west 
facade is mendacious. Nantes .* It is curious that the restoration here 
has made the western towers, before very beautiful in their general 
lines and proportion, the ugliest towers I know. About two miles 
from Nantes there is an interesting little church at a village called 
Gassiecourt, (also with a west end ruined by restoration.) Walking 
back to Nantes from this village, the Cathedral with its two western 
towers was once a beautiful object. The last time I was there and 
took the same walk the towers were amongst the ugliest I have seen. 
The change is this. The upper stages of the tower are much smaller 
than the lower. Two years ago there were large sloping slabs of stone 
going from the larger parts of the towers, at about an angle of 70 de- 
grees, and connecting them with the upper and smaller parts. These 
slabs of stone I believe to have been original. They were marked with 
scales in the early French manner and looked to me as if they had been 
put up almost immediately after the towers were built, because these 
had been found to be ugly in their sky line. They were as beautiful 
in colour as they were useful in their lines. They are removed now 
and the effect of the towers has been much injured. One cannot al- 
lude to this church without mentioning its noble interior. Laches : Here 
the restoration is lamentable. S. Fi'ont, Perigueux : Much restored. 
Noyon : The chapter-house here has been restored ; the work pieced 
wherever in the least degree injured and whole groups of capitals re- 
worked if a piece of foliage of but one is injured at all. AngoulSme : 
Restorations here of a sweeping nature. Amiens : The eastern chapels 
have been much restored. There is yet time to save the west doorways, 
and they are by far the most precious parts in this, I think, overrated 
cathedral. Paris, Notre- Dame: It would have been well if some of 
the time and money spent here in destructive restoration had been 
rather devoted to improving the bond fide "new" work, such as the 
metal grilles round the choir. The new work of this kind is very 
meagre and poor. Or if work was wanted for the Parisian masons, 
the long line of the Rue de Rivoli could have been well improved by 
adding sculpture to its bare arches. 

After all, these are only a few instances of the destructive restora- 
tions completed or in progress. 
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Handbook to the Cathedrals of England. Southern Divieion. Two 
Volames. London: Murray. 1861. 

Wb are ^ery glad to welcome the first instalment of Mr. Marray's 
projected aeries of Guide-books to all the English Cathedrals, llie 
two Toliunes already published comprise the Southern Cathedrals, viz. 
Winchester, Salisbury* Exeter, Wells, Chichester, Canterbury and 
Rochester. Four more divisions are to follow : the Eastern, containing 
Oxford, Peterborough, Ely, Lincoln and Norwich ; the Western, con«* 
taining Bristol, Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford and Lichfield; the 
Northem, containing York, Ripon, Durham, Carlisle, Chester and 
Manchester; and finally the Welsh, which will comprise the four 
Cathedrals of the Principality. We anticipate a large sale for this 
excellent series, which will supply a want that has long been felt. For 
the first time we have a cheap and yet well illustrated Cathedral guide- 
book ; which moreover is free from the indiscriminating kind of eulogy 
which is the besetting sin of such compilations. It is to be hoped that, 
in addition to the collected form in which these handbooks now appear, 
the publisher will issue the description of each particular Cathedral in 
a separate shape for local use and sale. The getting up of the volumes 
before us is very attractive ; and the illustrations which are engraved 
on wood by Mr. Jewitt, and other equally'good artists, are for the most 
judicioQsly chosen and are sufficiently numerous. Some of them are 
old acquaintances ; but we do not know that we have much right to 
complain of this. 

The plan of the work is to give, in each case, first an architectural 
history of the church with a description of its chief details and oma- 
ments, and secondly a short history of the see with biographical notices 
of the principal bishops who have occupied it. The editor, who uses 
the initialB R. J. K., acknowledges his obligations to Professor Willis 
for the architectural part of his work, and to Mr. Stubbs for the chro- 
nology of the bishops' successions. There is constant use made how- 
ever of other authorities in the text, and many of the most distinguished 
ecclesiologists of the day are credited with their several contributions 
to the sum of our architectural knowledge. 

Beginning with Winchester, the editor, who uses the old and un- 
satisfactory nomenclature of Rickman, gives a succinct account of the 
successive changes of the fabric. There is a ground plan, (borrowed 
from Fergusson*8 Handbook,) chronologically shaded, (though the date 
of each shading is not explained,) on a scale of 100 feet to one inch. 
It is to be regretted that the plan of the groining is not shown in this 
engraving. We observe a curious discrepancy as to the length of the 
charch. Mr. Fergusson calls it 556 feet, although his plan makes it about 
525 only. In Winkles' Cathedrals we find the length stated at 555 feet, 
and the ground plan in that work agrees with it. We suspect that the 
present editor has corrected the greater length, erroneously, to 520, in 
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order to suit the ground plan which he has borrowed. It is remarkable 
that, while touching on this subject, the editor hazards the assertion 
tiiat Ely, Canterbury, and Winchester are the longest Cathedrals in 
existence with the exception of S. Peter's at Rome. Of course he may 
e»Jude S. Alban's, as not being a Cathedral; but surely a church 
which (though it does not reach 600 feet, as has often been asserted,) 
is 560 feet long, according to Dr. Nicholson's Handbook, deserves to 
be mentioned together with its compeers. A very valuable illustration, 
representing a bay of Winchester in its original, intermediate, and pre- 
sent state, borrowed from Professor Willis, is to be mentioned particu- 
larly. The curious Romanesque font is very carefully engraved. It 
would have been well had the editor explained the legend of S. Nicolas, 
which is commemorated in its rude sculptures. The late accident at 
Chichester ought to be a warning to all custodians of Cathedrals. If» 
as we are informed, this great mishap was perhaps originated by the 
cutting away in mediseval times of the stone casing of the lantern 
piers, we advise the Dean of Winchester to look to Hoadley's monu- 
ment, which is said here '' to cut into the fabric of the pier in a dis- 
graceful manner." The editor is severe upon this monument, in which 
he says *' the cap of liberty jostles the pastoral staff." In the descrip- 
tion of the eastern part of the Cathedral we observe the use of the 
almost obsolete term " retrochoir." We desiderate more information 
than is given us of the ** Holy Hole," which is mentioned more than 
once as communicating between the presbytery and the crypt. It is' a 
new feature in Cathedral guide-books to notice the contente of the 
library. We learn that the greatest bibliographical treasure at Win- 
chester is an illuminated Vulgate in three volumes, which Dr. Waagen 
pronounces to be a work of the first half of the twelfth centory. 

The biographical sketehes of the bishops seem carefully executed. 
We remark that the notice of Bishop Peter de Rupibus is illustrated 
by a quotetion from Wright's Political Songs, in which this prelate, 
who was the King's treasurer, is satirized as, — 

" Ad computandum impiger, 
Piger ad eyangelinm." 

Wykeham, Cardinal Beaufort, Waynflete, Fox, Gardiner, Andrewes, 
Morley, (the restorer of Famham Castle,) are among the gpreat men 
who have held this see. 

Salisbury Cathedral is the next in order. The plan again is borrowed 
from Fergusson : but here the scale is wanting, — a great omission in a 
book of this sort. Its architecture is somewhat obscurely described as of 
'< the new, or pointed style, (Early English.)" The editor does not 
spare Wyatt : <* Under Bishop Barrington (1782 — 1791) the architect 
Wyatt was, unhappily, let loose upon Salisbury ; and his untiring use 
of axe and hammer will stand a very fair comparison with the labours 
of an iconoclast emperor or with the burning zeal of an early Mahom- 
medan caliph. He swept away screens, chapels and porches; dese- 
crated and destroyed the tombs of warriors and prelates : obliterated 
ancient paintings ; flung steined glass by cart loads into the city ditch, 
and levelled with the ground the campanile,— of the same date as the 
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Cathedral itself — which stood on the north side of the churchyard." 
Some extracts made from Pk'ofessor Willis' unpabUshed lecture on thia 
Cathedral make us regret more than ever that this paper has ne^er been 
given to the world. Mr. C. Winston is quoted for the description of 
the few fTag;ments of stained glass which have survived Wyatt's resto- 
nition ; and Mr. Westmacott is cited as an authority in the accounts of 
the sculpture and monumental effigies. We wish we could hear that 
some steps were likely to be taken to undo Wyatt's work in this dese- 
crated interior. The chapter-house and its iconological sculptures are 
described at length from Mr. Bnrges' account of them. We observe 
that it is not stated that Mr. Burges* essay originally appeared in our 
own pages. 

The second part of the monograph on Salisbury is full of interest. 
Here we have the history of the removal of the see from Old Sarum» 
where the site of the church was so high that " when the wind did 
blow they could not hear the priest say mass.'* Thus sings Peter of 
filois, a canon of the church : — 

*' Eat ibi defectiu aquae, aed copia cretae, 
Savit ibi Tentna, aod Pliilomela ailet." 

Kshop WjTvil, whose curious brass is fEuniliar to our readers, bought 
his see. " It is hard/' says Fuller, " to say whether he were more 
dunce or dwarf, insomuch that Walsingham tells us that, had the Pope 
ever seen him (as he no doubt felt him in his large fees,) he would 
never have conferred the place on him." With the exception of Jewell* 
Ward, and Burnett, the Post-Reformation bishops of Salisbury have 
been men of very little weight or importance. 

The third Catiiedral ib Exeter. The ground plan is on a different 
scale from the others, which, in a work of this sort, is a considerable 
blemish. An uniform scale is most important in comparative architec- 
ture. This church has once suffered a fate, to which Mr. Bright and 
Sir Samuel Peto would be glad to subject it again. " During the 
Commonwealth the Cathedral was divided into two portions by a brick 
wall, erected upon the site of the rood-loft, and also extending across 
the entrances to the choir aisles. The nave, called ' West Peter's' was 
delivered over to an Independent preacher named Stuckeley, one of 
Cromwell's chaplains ; whilst a Presbyterian named Ford presided in 
the choir* oc ' East Peter's.' Both preachers ' enjoyed great comfort 
and quiet' until the Restoration, when they were happily expelled. 
The chapter-house, during this general eclipse, had been turned into a 
stable ; and the bishop's palace, the deanery, and the canon's houses, 
into barracks." The editor is indebted to Mr. J. W. Hewett for much 
of his description of this church ; and we suspect that the ground plan 
comes from that gentleman's guide-book. A particularly good wood- 
cat of the minstrers-gallery in the nave may be especially mentioned. 
S. Sidwell, (Sativola) a local saint, has for her emblem, it seems, a 
Mythe and a well. Tha, however, as the editor suggests, may be only 
a rebus. The misereres of Exeter are said to be probably the earliest 
in the kingdom. The great treasures of the library, — the '• Codex 
Bzoniensis," and the '* liber Pontificalia" of Bishop Lacey are duly 
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commemorated. They are not to be seen, however, by visitors witbont 
an order from the Regbtrar. The episcopal effigies in this Cathedral 
form a series of great interest. They are well engraved by Jewitt. 
The editor claims the long unbroken roof, and the position, at the end 
of the transepts, of the Romanesque towers as the great architectural 
specialties of the exterior of this beautiful church. The former of these 
peculiarities is excellently shown in the accompanying interior view, 
which we borrow from the Handbook. 

The editor has been guided by Mr. Pedler, the author of the *' Anglo- 
Saxon Episcopate of Cornwall,*' in his compilation of the early history 
of the see. Grandisson was the most magnificent prelate who ever 
ruled at Exeter ; Lacey the most saintly ; and Veysey, who surrendered 
in 1551, the courtliest. In the time of the last named bishop, the see 
possessed no less than fourteen palaces. Coverdale. Hall, Gh&uden, (to 
whom the editor, without regard to the late Dr. Wordsworth's manes, 
attributes the Icon Basilike.) Sparrow, and Trelawny are distinguished 
holders of the see since the Reformation. 

Wells Cathedral is the last in the first volume. Its ground plan has 
no scale at all ; but it includes the cloister and chapter-house, which 
unfortunately have not been given in the preceding cases* The north- 
west angle of this church, from its exposure to the wind, is called 
" Kill-canon comer." The editor follows Professor CockereU as to the 
criticism of the splendid statuary of the west front ; but he agrees more 
with Mr. Planch^ in the opinion that it is next to impossible to assign 
names to the various figures. The inverted arches inserted between 
the piers of the central crossing early in the fourteenth century are 
familiar to all who know this beautiful church. In themselves they are 
certainly ugly : but a similar expedient, adopted in time, might have 
saved us Chichester spire. 

Professor Willis is quoted as to the special peculiarities of workman- 
ship which are to be traced at Wells, and which he attributes to a looal 
company of Freemasons. Our readers will remember, perhapa, how, 
in the Bristol volume of the " Transactions of the Archssologicid Insti- 
tute," the Professor shows that *' a school of masons continued working 
with their own companions, in this district, in their own style, long 
after the Early English style was introduced and practised in this 
country.'* Wells has a music gallery in the nave, though inferior to 
the minstrel's gallery of Exeter, or the " tribune" at Winc^jester. Some 
notice is taken of the most interesting palace, and chapel, and vicar*s 
close, attached to this Cathedral ; but no illustrations are given except 
from the church itself. Ken is the only distinguished name among the 
Post- Reformation bishops of this see. 

The second volume opens with Chichester. A mournful interest 
attaches to the spire, of which we have here abundant illustrations. A 
section of the upper part of it shows Sir Christopher Wren's ingenious 
pendulum, — a device for counteracting in some degree the force of the 
wind. By a singular oversight there is no scale given to this drawing; 
and a most unfortunate misprint in the text of 10 feet for 80 in the 
length of the pendulum, left us, till it was discovered, quite at a loss to 
understand the great architect's device. 

A quotation from a paper by our friend, Mr. Philip Freeman, in 
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which he states that the spire was *' exactly centralp to an inch," 
should be borne in mind when the design for the new spire is in hand. 
The editor states* though without giving his authority, that the 
" Prester John sejant " in the arms of the see is really the jSalvator 
Mundi. By an exceptional favour two monuments by Flaxman — of 
second-rate value — are engraved here ; the only modem works illus* 
trated in the whole book. The bint thrown out in a note to p. 304, 
that Bemardi, an Italian artist who settled in Chichester in the time 
of Henry VII., may have executed some un-English works in certain 
neighbouring churches, ought to be considered by local ecclesiologists. 
The description of the state of the lantern-piers ought to be quoted, 
injustice to the architect in charge of the cathedral when the spire fell : — 

" On commencing these restorations, it was found .that the piers of the 
oeotral tower were venr insecure, owins apparently, in the first place, to the 
imperfect manner in which Bishop Semd s casing of stone was bonded into 
the Norman rubble-work which forms the body of the piers. The erection of 
the spire was of course a farther source of dsnger; and on the construction 
of the western stalls by Bishop Sherborne, the lower portions of the sovth-west 
and northrwest piers were ctU awayj so that the euperincumbent mass of 
masonry remained propped up by only some pieces of timber. The result has 
been that the whole mass of the tower, with the parts adjacent, has gradually 
tank ; fractures have taken place in the arch and east end of the south nave- 
sisle ; there are others of greater magnitude in the piers themselves ; and the 
arches of the triforium in the eastern bay of the nave are much crippled. All 
this mischief will now be remedied, as far as possible." 

Remembering that this was published before the spire fell, we think 
that those are right who believe that, even without that fearful gale of 
February last, the spire of Chichester was doomed. The desecration 
of the Lady-chapel by the vault of the Dukes of Richmond is scarcely 
severely enough reprobated. Two excellent illustrations are given of 
the most remarkable Romanesque bassi-relievi, representing the story 
of Lazarus, which were found in 1829, and are thought to have come 
from Selsey. There seem to be no MSS. in the Chichester library. 
The detached campanile is duly commemorated. The woodcuts by 
which this cathedral is illustrated are by another hand ; one of them 
bears the name of Whymper. 

Foremost among the famous bishops of the see figures Richard de la 
Wych (1245—1253), canonized in 1261. A successor, Gilbert de la 
Leofard, (1288 — 1305,) very narrowly escaped the same honour. The 
life of Reginald Pecock (1450 — 1457) is much indebted by Mr. Churchill 
Babington's excellent introduction to his edition of this prelate's RepreS' 
9or. Montagu is the most eminent of the later incumbents of the see. 

Canterbury, the metropolitical church of the southern province, 
comes next in order. We need not say that its architectural history 
is mainly borrowed from Professor Willis and Dr. Stanley. The ac- 
count is very well done, on the whole ; but we are astonished to see, 
in the description of the choir of Canterbury, a sentence like this, with 
Buch absurdly- used adjectives : " the antique character of the architec- 
ture, enforced by the strongly-contrasted Purbeck and Caen stone, and 
the consequent fine effects of light and shadow." It is a pity that the 
design of the Opus Alexandrinum pavement is not given. The fine 
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work of the same character at Westminster is referred to, rather 
loosely, as *' portions of a similar pavement." This year is the ter- 
centenary of the occupation of part of the crypt of this cathedral by 
the French and Flemish refugees. It seems a great absurdity to keep 
up still the farce of this refugee congregation. The ezceedin^y in* 
teresting remains in the precincts of this cathedral are succincUy no* 
ticed ; but there is not a word about the neighbouring S. Augustine's. 

Hie list of the Archbbhops of Canterbury comprises too many great 
names for us to do more than mention. The editor relies chiefly upon 
Dean Milman, Dean Hook*s Lives not having been published when 
these biographical sketches were compiled. We observe that, with 
reference to a recent controversy, it is cautiously stated, in a note, that 
"whether the Archbishop was generally known as Thomas Beeket 
during his lifetime is very doubtful.'* 

The last cathedral in the southern group is that of Rochester. Its 
ground-plan has no scale, and the illustrations are somewhat inferior to 
their predecessors. The editor condemns, not without reason, CSot* 
tingham's destructive restoration of this cathedral. There is an en- 
graving of the exceedingly enriched doorway to the chapter- house ; 
but no view is given of the choir. The library contains the Textus 
Roffensis, and the Costumale Roffense. Walter de Merton, Cardinal 
Fisher, and Atterbury, are the most famous bishops who have held 
this see. Of this cathedral, as it is less kuown than many others, we 
give, by the kind permission of the publisher of this Handbook, the 
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A. Naye. 

B B. Great, or Western lYansept. 
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D. Chancel or Sacrarittm. 
BE. Eastern Transept. 
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G. 8. Edmund's Chapel. 
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S. Tomb of Bishop Gilbert de QiaaTlUe. 
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8. Tomb of Bishop John de Sheppej. 
0. Tomb of Bishop Walter de Merton. 
10. Tomb of Bishop St. William. 

II. Tomb of Bishop Lowe. 

18. Tomb of Bishop Hamo de Hythe. 

13. Tbmb of Bishop John de Bradfield. 

U, 15. Monuments of Lord and Lady Hennlker. 
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gTonnd-plan and the curiouB remains of the Romanesque chapter-honae, 
the Teiy existence of which is unknown to many visitors. 

Our readers will see, from this brief running commentary, how very 
useful a work of reference these present volumes will be. They are fi 
great improvement on former guide-books ; but still, we confess, we 
hope for aomething still better in time. Why should not the archi* 
tectnral description be original and scientific, such, for instance, as 
Professor Willis himself might give us? And we should plead for 
more measurements and accurate scales in future volumes of the series. 
We should be glad too to see sections and elevations, as well as per- 
spective views ; so that the handbooks might be useful, not merely as 
memoranda, but for actual architectural study. However, after all 
allowance is made for these drawbacks, the series will be very useful 
and very acceptable ; and we wish it the gpreatest possible success. 



CHICHESTER SPIRE. 

SnrcB our last number appeared, the great misfortune of the downfall 
of Chichester spire has occurred. We shall not enlarge on the grace- 
fulness of that beautiful monument of the 14th century, at once a 
specimen of the art feeling and of the reckless engineering of an age 
which could heap so vast a pile of stones on the rubble-cased piers of 
a Romanesque lantern, nor shall we recapitulate the picturesque de- 
scnpdon of its gradual subsidence into itself on the fatal day. 

What the public did not know was the strenuous fight which was 
made to avert the ruin. Of course, as soon as the catastrophe hap- 
pened, opinion was rife, and for want of any other victim, Mr. Slater^s 
indeftitigable exertions were overlooked, and such inconsistent charges 
were pressed into the service against him as the removal of the 
jubie, at the express request of the Chandler Committee, with the 
advice of an engineer, after it had been proved that it merely touched, 
and did not mortice into the piers, and had no share in keeping up the 
steeple. 

We cannot better dispose of these allegations than by reproducing a 
letter which Mr. Slater has addressed to the Sussex papers, containing 
the simple narrative of events as they successively occurred : 

** Sir,—- It would be unbecoming in me, whUe inquiries and invettigations 
are taking place, to put myself forward in a way that might seem to prejudice 
such measures. Some statements, however, have appeared in the public 
prints, which, as they affect what are purely matters of fact, it may, I think, 
be well to put in a correct light. 

y The points to which, with your permission, I would call attention, are 
chiefly in connection with the subject of the removal of the Arundel Shrine, 
commonly known ai the organ screen. 

" It is a very prevailing impression that this screen, placed as it was at the 
entrance to the choir and in close proximity to the western piers of the great 
tower, formed a strong abutment to them, and materially assisted them in the 
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support of the spire. A little examination, bowieveri of the real fiwts wiH 
show that this snppoiitioD was not really correct. 

" I have before me a plan of this part of the building, made by Mr. Butler, 
the late resident architect to the dean and chapter, as long ago as the year 
1846, in which the position of the organ screen, with reference to the pters, 
is correctly shown ; and Mr. Thompson, the clerk of works, made before its 
remoTal most complete and particular drawings of the screen, tower piers, and 
adjacent parts. These latter may be seen by your readers at the cathedral at 
any time by application to Mr. Thompson. 

. '' Those who recollect the sereen and know the cathedral best, will be able 
best to Touch for the accnrfinr of these drawings. From them it would appear 
— ^as, indeed, was the feet — that the main body of the screen was not bettoeen 
the two western piers of tower at all, but between the arches on the north 
and south sides of the eastern bay of the nave. The back wall of the screen 
-^which, by the way, was very thin, not being more than twelve or fifteen 
inches in thickness — was the only portion of the structure in question which 
touched the piers at all, and that only at the extreme western angles. I use 
the word ' touched ' advisedly ; for when the work came to be examined, it 
was found that the stonework of the screen was in no way bonded into the 
pier, but simply ' touched ' it. Indeed, in the case of the south-west pier 
the marble shaft at the angle of the old pier was found in position, not dis- 
turbed in any way by the stonework of the screen. This, I think, sir, must 
be admitted by all unprejudiced persons to be a convincing proof of the fact, 
•o often asserted by Mr. Yarrow, myself, and others, that the Arundel Shrine 
was practiccdly unconnected with the main iabric ; and, therefore, could have 
no effect one way or the other upon its stability. Moreover, the shrine was 
not, as has been asserted, a very massive structure, but was both lightly and 
indifferently built. I may here add also that Mr. Yarrow was consulU^ be- 
fore it was arranged to take down the screen. 

*' Immediately behind, that is eastward, of the Arundel Shrine, and between 
it and the backs of the return stalls, were two stone staircases, leading to the 
organ-loft. These were approached by doors in the back wall of the screen, 
and some of their steps were placed apparently against the great piers. These 
stairs were in no way connected with the structure of the Shrine. 

** On ascending the staircase which was against the south-west pier, a verv 
large crack was observable in the respond, or projecting portion of the wall 
supporting the west arch of the tower. This fissure was large enough to admit 
a walking stick, and had been there before the memory of man. It is there- 
fore erroneous to suppose that these and other cracks were not perceived until 
after the organ-screen was removed. On the contrary, iron straps and cramps 
had been applied from time to time to stay the progress of the settlement 
alluded to; while other cracks had been only too long apparent by their 
disastrous effects in crippling the eastern bays of the nave, and causing a 
most unsightly break in the rich pointed arch opening from the south aisle of 
the nave into the south transept. 

" Nor was this all. In the south-west, as well as in the north-west pier, 
were numerous unsightly cracks in various parts, which bore sure testimony 
to the genoal unsoundness of the work. Until, however, the stalls and the 
staircases before referred to were removed, the full extent of the unsoundness 
of the piers neither was nor could be known. 

" It was now perceived that the lower portion of the respond before alluded 
to, forming part of the south-west pier, had been, at some distant period, 
entirely cut atoay, and the super-incumbent mass actually supported on two 
wooden struts. What had long been a mystery was at once explained ; the 
crack of such long standing in the upper portions of the pier was now, in 
part at least, accounted for. 

" In the north-west pier the case was different, but scarcely less alarming. 
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Here the respond indeed remained, but on eithtr Me of it were eraekfl wide 
'enoof^h to admit a man*s arm^ and so deep that a five foot rod was inserted 
for Us fuU length into the crevice without meeting with any obstacle. In 
point of fact, the respond was entirely detached from the body of the pier. 

" Immediately that these appalling discoveries were made, measures were 
tsken to meet the emergency. Centres and shores were at once put up, and 
means instantly taken to restore the ruined portions of the piers. The 
wooden props under the south respond were taken out, and new stone-work 
built up lolid, bonding as far as was thought desirable into the core of the 
pier. Other portions of this pier were also refaced from time to time, and 
bood-stones inserted as far as was practicable, considering the loose and 
rotten stste of the core. 

" Almost the same remarks apply to the north-west pier, where the works 
which ultimately became necessary exceeded that to the south-west pier. 

" It was felt from the first, that an amount of bad construction in tihe old 
piers had to be contended with, which oresented serious difficulties ; but it 
wsa spprehended that work which would stand with the hang detached, 
would be stronger when the facing was again made part of the work. How^ 
ever, in point m fsct, and in the end, we see that the rottenness of the old 
work exceeded all experience. 

" I have now placed before you fairly the fticts of this part of the case, 
•ad I wiU only add that it is a satisfaction to me to know that the whole mat- 
ter is at present the subject of inquiry by some of the most scientific autho- 
rities in the kingdom, and to believe that the result will ere long be made 
publie. 

" I will only add a word of explanation as to the position of certain parties 
whose names nave been connected with this business. 

" It was an accident that first brought my friend Mr. G. M. Hills into oour 
nectbn with the matter. He was in Chichester on private business ; and 
luowingthe cathedral well and being interested in the restorations, as a 
frieod of mine, he went over the works. 

" His great knowledge of the building, and my confidence in his practical 
dull, induced me to ask him to watch the work closely and suggest any extra 
precautions which should seem to be necessary from time to time. The 
ability and seal with which he assisted me in directing the operations of the 
builders are beyond all praise, and are well known to ul. 

** With regard to Mr. Bushby, I may say, that when more ureent measures 
than had been previously taken became necessary, I at once selected him as 
t defer and energetic builder, with whom I have had the greatest reason on 
several former occasions to be highly satisfied. Mr. Bushby has a large busi- 
nen, and 1 judged from this, that he would be able, should occasion require, 
to increase his staff of workmen at the cathedral to any extent that might be 
thought desirable. I have every reason to be satisfied with the exertions 
boUi of Mr. Bushby and his men. I must not, however, omit to mention 
thst he was not employed to the exclusion of others. Mr. Johnson, of 
€hiehester, with his foreman and men, were on the works previously, and 
continued most active and efficient to the last Mr. Kitson, of Chichester, 
also rendered much valuable assistance with his men— indeed I cannot speak 
too highly of all those who were engaged on the work at such a critical time. 

" I think it is now unnecessary for me to say more; I will therefore con- 
clude, hoping that you will have the kindness to insert this letter, which I 
am not without hope may remove the prejudices of some of your readers, and 
throw some light noon a few of the questions relative to this business, which 
hsve, as yet, needed some explanation from me. 

** I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

''William Slatxr. 

** 4, Cariton Chambers, Regent Street, London, 
March II, 1861." 
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Professor Willis lost no time ia investigating the ruins, at the in* 
vitation of the Dean and Chapter, and gave the result of his inspecdoa 
in a lecture which he delivered at Chichester on the 18th of March* 
in which he proved, with all his habitual cleverness and fulness of 
demonstration, that the evil had been growing for centuries, and illus- 
trated his theme by the fate of many other steeples in the Middle Ages. 
Our readers we are sure will be obliged to us for reproducing this able 
discourse from the report in a Brighton paper. 

• 

" The lecturer, who was warmly applauded, oommenced by saying it would 
be remembered that some years ago he had the honour of delivering a lecture 
on the architecture of the cathedral in Chichester. On that occasion, and on 
previous viuts, he had well studied it, and this was his apology for now pre- 
senting himself; the interest then excited caused him to nurry down to 
Chichester the moment be heard of the melancholy catastrophe. He had 
been furnished with every information as to the state of the budding, and die 
probable causes of the fall ; he bad carefully examined the building, and now 
ventured to treat of the fall of Chichester cathedral and others that had pre* 
ceded it, hoping his remarks might not be out of place, and might, in some 
measure, serve to avert such melancholy events. 

" In the first place, he would refer to a few accidents to buildings of the 
kind erected during the middle ages. The Normans especially seemed to 
have a pecuUar way of erecting their towers, and these towers had been much 
in the habit of fidling. The first of these he found to be Winchester. Win- 
chester cathedral was one of the first Norman cathedrals built ; mudi as it 
had since undergone transformation, it still preserved its Norman central 
tower, standing on Norman piers. It was built bvBishop Walkelin, one of 
the first Norman bishops who came to England. William Rufus was buried 
under it, and the monks asserted that the tower fell on account of the widced- 
ness of the king buried there. If they examined it now, they would find the 
present tower supported by four piers of great magnitude, plainly erected 
after the fall of the great tower, and of more strength than tnere was need. 
He would show that Norman cathedrals began to fidl down soon after they 
were built. There wai a curious connection between Winchester and Ely« 
Ely was built by Simeon, Walkelin*s brother, and, singularly enough, the cen- 
tral tower of Ely fell in 1341. There was given in the chronicles of Ely an 
account of the fall of the central tower. The history given was so curious, 
that he had thought it worth while to 'translate from the chronicles a short 
passaffc relating to it, which he would read to them. It seemed that when 
Alan de Walsyngbam, a skilful architect, was made sacrist, in October, 1341, 
the tower was threatening to ruin. The words of the chronicle would show 
they then set about remec^ng it. 

" ' The monks were afraid to carry on the service in the choir on account of 
the threatened ruin. On the night before the feast of S. Etheldreda, after 
they had made a procession to the shrine, in her honour, and the eonveat 
were returning back to the dormitory, a few only of the brethren had entered 
their beds, when suddenly and without warning the bell-tower fell upon the 
choir with so much noise and crashing, that it appeared like an earthquake.' 
They could understand that in Chi^ester, having suffered an earthquake 
from a similar cause. 'But neither wounding nor crushing any parson. 
Another wonder happened, rather to be attributed to a miracle wan to a 
natural cause, namely, that in that horrible ruin and collision of stones whieh 
shook the whole city of Ely, the large and beautiful canopy which covered 
the sepulchre of the Holy Virgin escaped even the slightest injury.* This 
was also characteristic of the present time. ' At this dreadful and lamentable 
damage the aforesaid sacrist, sorrowful and grieving exceedingly, knew not 
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vbitber to turn, or how to repair to great a ruin. But at length, taking 
courage, and trusting in the- Divine assistance, and confiding in the Virgin 
Mary and the merits of S. Etheldreda, he set to work manftilly. First of all 
he caused all the stones and timber which had fallen in that ruin to be carried 
out of the church/ — the very thing they were doing now, — ' with great labour 
and expense. He then cleared the church of the excessive dust which covered 
it.' Tneir own cathedral was wholly covered with dust in a most marvellous 
inanner. ' He divided the place in which the new campanile was to be built 
into eight parts, measured with architectural skill, and caused it to be ex- 
cavated and examined, to reach solid ground to commence the foundation, 
upon which eight piers were to be erected to support the building, within 
which the choir and its stalls were to be constructed. These eight places 
having been carefully examined, and made strong with stones and sand 
rammed in, he began the eight piers with the work above, which was carried 
on for six years, and completed up to the upper stringcourse a.d. 1328. 
Forthwith that skilfully-devised wooden structure of the new campanile, in- 
vented with marvellous ingenuity to cover the aforesaid stonework, was com- 
menced and carried on with great and burthensome expenses, principally in- 
curred in seeking far and wide for beams suitable to the said structure, which, 
when found with great difficulty, had to be bought at a high price, carried to 
Ely by land and sea, and there carved and framed into the structure by skilful 
workmen. The wooden structure was carried on fourteen years, from 1328 
to 1342. The whole cost £2,400.' 

"Thus the rebuilding occupied twenty years. He trusted and hoped the 
Chicheater restoration would not occupy so long. 

** He had read the above to show them as to the fall of Norman towers. He 
then showed, by reference to plans of Ely as at present, that there were 
erected outside of the four tower-piers eight other piers, in order to form the 
octagonal portion. He was not recommending them to pursue this style ; he 
did not think they would tolerate clearing awa^ existing piers, and erecting an 
octagon in the middle of them. A curious point connected with this octagon 
was this : Sir Christopher Wren was nepoew to Bishop Wren, who, in the 
time of Charles I., suffered persecution from the Puritans ; he was Bishop of 
Ely. Sir Christopher had opportunities of admiring the plan of that cathe- 
dral, and when he contemplated the plan of the dome of S. Paul's, he doubt- 
less was guided by that of Ely. 

" He next mentioned some other falls. The tower of Gloucester feU in 
1160, without warning, at the time when one of the bishops came to preach, 
and it fell when the bishop was about to deliver his solemn benediction to the 
eoDgregatioii, who had all crowded for that purpose into the choir ; and thus 
it was so ordered that no loss of life or limb occurred at that time. Wor- 
cester, built in 1084, fell in 1 175 ; Evesham fell in 1213 ; two towers of Dun- 
stable prions in 1221 ; two small towers of Worcester in 1222; the tower of 
Lincoln in 1240; Norwich steeple was blown down by a hurricane in 1361 ; 
Selby fell in 1690; the west front of Hereford in 1806 ; and lastly, to close 
the melancholy Ust, their own cathedraL 

" Thus he had shown that these falls were no uncommon events. It would 
now be curious to see how towers, threatening to fall, were attempted to be 
arrested by the mediaeval masons, many of the buildings having been brought 
into perilous positions by erecting successive towers thereon. The first idea 
in constructing towers was to admit light above the roof. Then the fashion 
began of erecting lofty central piers, where it was meant to carry only low 
towers. Thus the custom arose of erecting towers on these Norman piers, in 
the fashion of the architecture of the time, on piers never intended to carry 
tuch weight. He then referred to plans of Wells, Salisbury, and Canterbury, 
sfaowine the way in which the mediaeval architects endeavoured to prevent the 
h\\ of tiieir towers. At Wells, in 1318, a central tower was thus built ; and 
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in 1321 it was found to be falling. They were obliged to raise a deal of 
money ; the Dean and Canons exerted themselves, as they were still to be 
found exerting, in obtaining funds ; and, though the building was in a state 
of ruin, it was not allowed to come down, for by building invert arches, 
supported on arches built between the tower piers, they were prevented from 
oollapsingy as shown in his diagrams. Thus the whole centre of the building 
was obstructed by these enormous massive structures, and the view from one 
end to the other destroyed. He hoped to see the cathedral of Chichester 
restored, and it would be if they went to work with courage to overcome the 
difficulty ; but he hoped they would not imitate these obstructions. Salis- 
bury was another instance : a mason, named Robert Waite, there introduced 
enormous arches, recklessly interfering with the view. 

" After referring to anotner diagram, and pointing out similar erections and 
obstructions in Canterbury Cathedral, the Professor referred to well-executed 
diagrams of Chichester Cathedral, showing the nature of the fall and damage 
done, the portions injured, and the portions remaining intact. He had been 
favoured with accurate information, and he hoped to put on record the me- 
chanism of the fall and the reasons which he supposed led to it. A slight 
movement was perceptible about the top of the spire, irregular fissures ran 
along the face of both tower and spire ; the spire retained its perpendicular 
for a few seconds, when it leaned over to the south-west, and about thirty feet 
of the top fell across the roof of the Record Room, a portion of the spire 
striking against the west gable of the room, detached the cap-stonct which 
baanded over the room, and fell across one of the flying buttresses, nearly 
over the roof of the south porch, fell on to the roof of the south porch, the 
spire righted itself, collapsed, and settled itself down in a heap of ruina. As 
one of the causes of the fall he would mention that the mediseval masons, 
especially the Normans, constructed their walla of rubble, enclosed in two 
walls of ashlar and smooth stones, the wall being from ^^e to seven feet 
thick. The stones were of smooth surface, and there were no bond atonea 
running through and through the wall, as in later timeBi so as to form tiea 
binding the whole together. The weight which pressed on these piers was 
so great, that» considering the careless way in which the foundations were 
prepared^ it was not surprising to find, in most instances, Norman towers de- 
scending bodily into their foundations, five or six inches. 

'' He nad never seen a Norman tower not exhibiting this in a greater or leas 
degree. On examination it would be found that these piers had gone down 
three or four inches. He was much indebted to the assistance and informa- 
tion given him by the able Clerk of the Works, Mr. Thompson, who had told 
him there was a declension of four inches, and a great fissure completely 
cutting off one portion of the masonry from the other. They might remem- 
ber in the history of the Cathedral was the record of the fire of 1175; in 
consequence of that fire various alterations had to be made, and the clerestory 
to be rebuilt, because the fire had so destroyed the roof. This sinking of the 
Norman piers took place before the tower was built, let alone the spire, as 
was proved by an ingenious contrivance in the stringcourse of the clerestory, 
to continue it along the part which had given way. After the fire the sinking 
went on, the piers sunk still lower, the effect of the whole being to tear away 
the piers from the company of their adherents, and thus depriving them of 
support as far as crushing inwards was concerned. In addition to this they 
set upon it a lofty spire, which, of all things m the world, was the moat dan- 
gerous thin^ to set on an edifice of extreme height, from the leverage caused 
by the action of the wind. Hie instanced the vibration, by adducing the 
case of a flag»staff on a lofty building causing the building to vibrate. He 
then spoke of the contrivance of Sir Christopher Wren, and of his putting in 
the spire the curious pendulum stage to counteract the effect of the wind. 
Unless a building was extiemely firm, the vibration from a spire shook it as 
much as the vibration of bells. 
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^ It was a cunont but certain fact that if tbey took a abort cylinder, put it 
into a fireaa and crushed it, the crash would cause a diagonal fiaaare, dividing 
it int» two slant pieces, the upper piece slanting down the other. That 
was the case with the Cathedral, the excessive weight of the tower and spire 
actine thus, the piers were crashed and dislocated, the walls having been sink- 
ing rrom century to century, the detached piers becoming more and more 
isolated, and too weak to sustain the weight, they therefore began to crush, 
and this could not be arrested. If it was merely dislocation, it could be 
repaired, but when crashing came on to these diagonal planes no human 
power could prevent it. 

" He believed this to be the real history ; he believed that the spire and 
tower had been merely suspended over their heads for centuries, only wanting 
some concussion to bring it down, and that, therefore, all the precautions that 
could be taken were useless. 

" He must remark, however, that the precautions taken were the ordinary 
precautions, snd, as such, considered to be the most effectuaL The same were 
used at Hereford — that was in a bad state ; the west front was propped up by 
Mr. Wyatt at the beginning of this century, but it fell down twenty years ago ; 
after this Mr. Cottenham was called on to devise means, and succeeded in 
supporting the edifice, but then the tower was low, and there was no spire on 
the top. The spire was a dangerous element. 

** Salisbury Cathedral threatened extremely. After the experience of this 
last fall, they might feel at any moment warranted in saying that. It was 
i}uite absurd to say that any of the works in progress had anything to do with 
it. He had heard it said that the removal of the Arandel Shrine assisted the 
fall. This was wrongly called a shrine, it was merely a screen or porch, it was 
not connected in any way with the piers, it was only a vault between two 
other Taults. If it had been erected to prop up the piers as in Wdls and 
Canterbury, it would have been carried up so as to protect the piers. If they 
bad consented to the erection of a range of unsightly arches, they might have 
aTcrted'the catastrophe, but he felt sure they would never have consented to 
that, they would rather it were rebuilt. This sort of propping up was to be 
respected only as curious and as a specimen of mediBval work, but in all cases 
he would gladly see it taken away. Nothing short of such a system could have 
prevented the falling in of Chichester Tower; it was in a state of disintegrity, 
which nothing could arrest, caused by the formation of those diagonal pUuies. 

'* Thus he would say that his conclusion was, from all he had seen, tnat no 
blame could possibly be attached to any individual connected with the altera* 
tious in the structure from beginning to end. It was a good cause, a fashion 
of the day which had been found to work well, it had done good to the cause 
of true religion, the clearing away the choirs and throwing these edifices more 
open. Other objections were started by persons ignorant of the laws of 
meebanies, but they were hardly worth discussion. 

** He had thus endeavoured to show that the very eonstraction of these 
Norman cathedrals necessarily brought them to ruin ; had also shovm them 
how other tottering edifices had been bolstered up in a most awkward manner. 
He observed these fissures presenting themselves at Carlisle and in other 
hoil^ngs ; they were so fumhar to him that he always looked for the tov^er 
detaehing itself from the walls. 

" Having endeavoured to impress this on his audience, he hoped his impres- 
sions would be received by them as those of a person who had taken a deal 
of care, and devoted much time to a careful examination. It vras fortunate 
for tiiem that some of the earlier falls led that gentleman who filled the post 
of architect to take accurate, correct, and minute drawings of every portion 
of the edifice ; and by so doing, and having all these in his possession, they 
had a man ready, better fitted to restore the building than any other person. 
For how could they restore wkhout the person attempting to restore knew 
what the tower was he was called on to restore P The tower had vanished. 
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but that geotlemaD/ from a pure love of art, had aoeiurately preserved copiet 
of every part, by the help of which they would be able to restore the bnilding 
accurately. The Professor stated his owu desire and wish to be that they 
might thus restore it. He believed they could restore it, and would find 
meaus to do so. Let them look at York, restored after two fires. The spire 
of Chichester was characteristic, not only of Chichester, but of Sussex at large, 
and he hoped soon again to see it rising to the skies. 

" In conclusion, he felt they must all acknowledge the Divine mercy that, 
attendant on this catastrophe, there had been no loss of life, limb, or proper^. 
Might they soon see it rise stronger and better than ever. 

** The Lord Bishop of Chichester said he had been called on to occupy an 
important office on such an occasion as the present, that of chairman of the 
assemblage there met together to. hear this interesting lecture. All of them 
were more or less acquainted with the cathedral ; most of them looked upon 
it as an old acquaintance, a familiar friend. They must all sincerely echo the 
sentiments of the lecturer, sentiments of gratitude that the fisll, in occurring* 
had caused no loss of life or limb. He also prayed that God might be pleased 
to spare the lives and limbs of all engaged in the work of restoration. Perhaps 
not all then present would be spared to see it ; in all probability not he who 
was then addressing them, for he was perhaps the oldest amongst them. He 
hoped Goo would put it into the hearts ot persons to provide the means of 
restoring this great feature of their city, this great ornament of their county. 
With regard to the circumstances attending the fall of all the towers alluded 
to by the lecturer, no one could fail to be struck by the remembrance of how 
they had taken place without accident to persons, and that, in one instance, 
the congregation were drawn from that part where the ruin took place, to 
another portion of the edifice, for the purpose of receiving the benediction. 
The lecturer must have made a most laborious investigation ; it was well 
known that for many years he had devoted himself especially to the history of 
Church architecture of this and other countries. He had proved to them that 
the fate of the cathedral was by no means singular ; he had shown them that 
many similar instances had occurred, and had shown the necessity of suitable 
architecture being employed. When these various cathedrals and towers were 
erected, the masonry was not strong and sound ; there was put on to the lower 
buildings additional weight, thus hastening their destruction. The inference 
also most striking to them was this : — that this ruin could not, in all human 
probability, have been avoided, and it might have taken place at some time or 
other, perhaps at a time when a congregation was assembled under it. Again, 
reverting to that sentiment of the Professor, to that sentiment of gratitude, 
his lordship said it was indeed a subject of great thankfulness, a subject which 
the inhabitants of Chichester would probably never think of without the sen- 
timent of gratitude rising up in their hearts. On that matter he would stop 
for the present ; there was a time coming when he hoped the inhabitants of 
the cit^ and others would specially imite in thankfulness. In conclusion his 
lordship proposed a cordial vote of thanks to the lectorer, whidi was unani- 
mously adopted. 

" Professor Willis said he was greatly obliged for their kindness. They would 
believe him that the lecture was purely a free-will offering on his part, an ex- 
pression of the interest and sympathy he felt in their great misfortune. He 
thoueht if he placed before them facts, the result of his own researches, they 
would be better able to judge for themselves. One remark more he desired to 
make. In all these cases of ruin, when repairs had to be made, the ardiitec- 
ture of the then prevalent style of the day had been adopted. He believed 
they, in their present state of knowledge, would act differently from this. He 
hoped the cathedral would be restored ; he hoped they would not be satisfied 
without a complete restoration, not allowing a considerationas to whether 
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thU or that was ogly or not in the building, now a ruin, to have weight with 
them. He trusted they would restore the old spire actually as beR)re, and 
that the whole cathedral would be thoroughly restored in appearance as it was 
before, the work being carried out with all the contrivances and ingenuities of 
modem science and of modern times/' 

We avoid entering into the vexed question of the future restoration 
of the steeple, which is to be rebuilt in facsimile, with Romanesque 
piers. First- Pointed tower, and Middle-Pointed spire, and not as Alan 
of Walsingham would have done. It is enough to say that the people 
of Sussex want Chichester steeple back, and that they are likely to be 
successful in that desire, while they might wait long before they had 
the means of embodying a new design. 

The architectural control of the work was confided at a public 
meeting, held at Brighton on the 21st of March, under the chairman- 
ship of the Duke of Richmond, to Mr. Scott, a special committee 
having been appointed to carry it out, and upwards of £14,000 raised 
in the room. 

We can be betraying no confidence when we express our conviction of 
the accuracy of the report which has obtained currency in the Sussex 
papers. Mr. Scott, in a most handsome manner, has privately de- 
clined to supersede Mr. Slater in his ofiice of cathedral architect, deem- 
ing him perfectly qualified ; but has consented to act in conjunction 
with him : and that it is to his influence in great measure due that 
the steps actually taken have been adopted. For our own part we 
Bhould have been well content if the work had been left in Mr. Slater's 
hands exclusively, alike from his vested interest in it as cathedral 
architect, and as a public testimony both to the absence of blame on 
his part, and to his general capacity for such an undertaking. We 
are also unable to conceal a feeling of disappointment at no single 
word of thanks to him having proceeded from any speaker at the 
Brighton meeting. As it is, however, we have no wish to comment on an 
arrangement which gives general satisfaction to the public, and which 
has been characterised by so much good feeling and generosity on the 
part of those principally interested. 
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To the Editor of the EccUsiologiat, 

Deab Ma. Editob, — You have asked me to give you my reminiscences 
of Florence. I have much pleasure in so doing, for I consider that the 
" Ecclesiologist" has a just claim upon its contributors for some slight 
account of what they may have seen during the annual holiday which 
most of them manage to take. In the present instance my stay in 
Florence was so short that what I may say will be rather reminiscences 
of a previous sojourn some six years ago than of the short fortnight 
which I was enabled to spend there last year. Again, the subject is 
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■o extensive, and so much has been written about Florence, and the 
city is so well known, that it becomes a very difficult matter to make a 
selection of the very many matters of interest even if we take those 
alone which relate solely to ecclesiology. Of this latter branch of the 
subject I must confess myself quite incapable to treat in anything 
like a complete manner, as when I was in Florence 1 had no idea that 
I should ever be called upon for its ecclesiology. I have therefore 
thrown together some few observations upon such things as may pos- 
sibly interest you without confining myself to the churches alone. 

In the middle ages the wheel of politics had come round again to the 
point which it had attained in the palmy days of Greece. Republics 
were the fashion: these republics being civilized had produced the 
usual quantity of great men. If we look at most of the Italian cities 
we shall find the same buildings for the same purposes, although per- 
haps in different styles of architecture, and what is deficient in one 
city is supplied to the antiquary by the next town. Thus one little 
community alone in all Italy has preserved the high towers which 
every nobleman was allowed to attach to his house. It is true that 
certain cities can boast of one or two, as at Bologna, and the tower of 
the community which forms part of the town hall, is almost always 
extant everywhere, still S. GemignaDo (for so this little town is 
called) is now the only one which can boast of some twenty -five of 
these places of defence or rather of offence, for by the laws of the 
town there was a very heavy fine for anybody who should take a pot 
shot at his neighbour from a tower. Now when every Italian commu- 
nity was split up into two great ]X)litical parties, to say nothing of 
private quarrels which were carefully handed down from generation to 
generation, the temptation to any one on a high tower with a cross 
bow in his hand to hiave a shot at his enemy must have been well* nigh 
irresistible. I may mention that when the community of Florence in 
1250 made themselves into a republic they had all the private towers 
taken down to a certain height, so that at the present day we can only 
trace where they have been, by observing those parts of the facades of 
the old houses which are more solid and have less windows than the 
other parts. I should observe that an Italian tower is a very plain 
affEur, not unlike a thick square factory chimney — not the bebuttressed 
and bepinnacled erections we see in western Europe. The town-hall, 
however, has a very magnificent tower, the front of which is carried 
upon the machicolations of the gallery which runs round the top of the 
building. As far as I remember there is a smaller tower or square core 
inside, around which the staircase winds and one side of this core 
resting on the tail of the brackets of the machicolations would of course 
be sofficioit to balance the front wall which rests on their edges. 
Again, in all probability the tails of the corbels are likewise secured by 
irons whidi go far down into the building, and thus before the said 
corbels could tip over they would be obliged to heave up a veiy large 
proportion of the wall below them. This is certainly the case as 
regards the corbelling of the gallery round the top of the building, and 
it also frequently occurs in the projecting first floor of very many of 
the Fk>rentine houses. Again, the Genoese houses at Galata, Con- 
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atantinople. are built precisely in this manner, the only difference being 
that the front wall supported by the corbels at Florence is very thin» 
hardly a foot, while at Oalata it is about 2 ft. 6 in. The Torrigiani 
tower on the Oltr'arno side of Florence, ia quite modem, having been 
built in the present century. Almost the only secular towers, be* 
sides that of the town-hall, are those of the city g^tes, which I sua* 
pect from what we see at S. Oemignano and from sundry breaks in 
the curtain walla right and left, must have had a barbican before them 
with possibly another and similar tower. All the rest of the towers 
which once ornamented the city walls were destroyed by the Medici 
in 1527, when the city was fortified according to the modem fashion : 
the pretence being that they were not only useless but were in the 
way. At the present day even the gate-towers have lost their machico- 
lations and battlements, but still with this disadvantage they remain 
very stately buildings with very large and lofty entrances. 

The town side of these towers is quite open, bat each story is 
barrel-vaulted and provided by a stone flying staircase which occupies 
two of the sides, and I may here observe that the Italian towers are 
ascended in two ways. Thus the Campanile at Torcello, that of S. 
Marie, and the upper part of the Florentine one have a staircase or in* 
clined plane which winds round a central core. At Florence this cen« 
tral core contains cells in one of which Savonarola is said to have been 
confined. The tower at Siena has a different sort of staircase ; here 
there is no core at all, but an arch springs from one side of the tower 
to the other, and from the head of this another arch springs to a third 
aide, and so on. These arches carry the steps and support a parapet. 

The top of the Florence tower is garnished with machicolations which 
support a covered gallery, above which agun are battlements. From 
upon this lower stage rises another one consisting of four columns 
supporting four arches, the whole being crowned by battlements. This 
upper story in all probability contained a bell« The private towers, if 
we may judge from the one or two which have not been dismantled at 
S. Oemignano, finished very much in the same manner. 

The medieval houses at Florence are built of massive blocks of 
stone, and all round the edges of the external face of each stone is a 
chiselled draught about an inch wide, the rest of the field is rather 
left rough or simply boasted out, at any rate an effect of great mas« 
siveness and solidi^ is produced. If the house were destined for 
trading purposes, and nearly every citizen in those days had some 
trade or other, the ground facade consisted of three or more very high 
and lofty arches, but without a single moulding : the apartment into 
which tliey led was vaulted and the arrangement of the filling in 
of the arches was very probably similar to what obtained in France 
at the corresponding period, i.e. the lower part of the aperture con« 
tained an apparatns of shatters which opened laterally or horizontally 
and thus served as counters, while the upper part was occupied by glas^ 
or an iron grille, whereby light was admitted to the shop or ware- 
honse when the shutters were closed. A string sometimes moulded 
but more often simply chamfered (not a four and half affair such as we 
use in the present day,) divided this story from the next, wl^ch like 
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a]l the others was ornamented with a row of arches similar to those 
below, only of course by no means so high. All the arches, I should 
observe, have their voussoirs much larger at the top than at the 
springing, so that the line of the estrados is not concentric with that 
of the intrados. ' The consequence is that the centres to which the 
voussoirs are jointed are not those by which the arches are described. 
Had these latter been used, the top stones of the arch, by reason of the 
depth of the voussoirs, would have come out most disproportionably as 
regards the length of the estrados and intrados. In western Europe, 
where the arches are moulded or at least divided into orders, this diffi- 
culty was easily got rid of ; but in Italy, where the voussoirs vare quite 
flat and of a great depth, the architects generally drew the keystone, 
(there is almost always a keystone,) and the one or two voussoirs on 
either side of it, first of all, and then dodged about for the centres of 
the rest of the arch. At Pistoja the arches of the town-hall have had 
their top stones drawn in this manner, and then the remaining parts of 
the length of the estrados and intrados have been divided into equal 
parts and the lines for the stones drawn between them. 

The arches, which form the windows, are now for the most part 
empty, but if we may judge from what we see at the town-hall and 
elsewhere, they were most probably filled up with delicate marble plate 
tracery supported on pillars. The casements of wood were placed 
behind this as at Venice. 

Another peculiar feature of the Florentine houses was the means by 
which they sheltered themselves from the sun. Over the shop arches 
and over the windows were pent-houses tiled. The corbels and holes 
m the masonry sufficiently indicate their position, for at the present 
day they have all disappeared. There is, however, a fine one over the 
post office, Tetto dei Pisani, and another over the staircase of the 
Bargello. From the eaves of the post office one there are let down 
canvass cloths, which faU to the ground, thereby protecting those who 
have business from the heat of the midday sun. Now Uiis explains 
the numerous iron brackets and ring^ which occur in the facades of 
nearly all the houses, and which have given rise to so many conjectures. 
The fact is, that through the rings attached to these brackets were 
passed poles of wood, to which the canvass was attached, to prevent 
it blowing about. 

One of Benozzo Gozzoli's frescoes in the Campo Santo, at Pisa, shows 
a cloth hanging down upon one of these rods. Sometimes the top 
story of the house was entirely open, and served as a loggia : in this 
case it was generally of wood. 

The Town-Hall, or Palazzo Vecchio, built originally by Amolfo, has 
been so altered by Taddeo Gaddi, and Vasari, that little or no traces 
remain of its original arrangements. Indeed Vasari is said to have 
boasted that if Arnolfo could come to life agun he would not know his 
way about his own building. 

The Cortile, however, is interesting, as showing a very complete 
system of decoration in the late Renaissance style. The pillars of the 
arcade were, it appears, originally of brick : these were replaced with 
stone» which a few years after, when the place was decorated on 
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the occasion of the marriage of Ferdinand I., were covered over with 
the most elegant basrelief ornaments and figures executed in stucco ; 
the ground is gilt, and the whole efiect is exceedingly good. The 
vaulting and walls are covered over with coloured arabesques, and views 
of Italian cities, while the centre is occupied by a fountain by Verocchio, 
the bronze figure of a Cupid on the top being very excellent. 

The great charm, however, of the Town-Hall, is the great square 
before it, containing the celebrated loggia de' Lanzi, and surrounding 
world>famed statues, such as the David of Michael Angelo, the Perseus 
oi Cellini, the Judith and Holofemes, the Hercules and Cacus of 
Bandinelli, and the Giant*s Fountain. Into this square also opens 
the fine vista of the Studij, a long square going down to the river, 
flanked upon either side with buildings containing the public offices 
below, and the wonderful collection of works of art above. These 
latter are contained in a glazed loggia. Now taken by themselves, 
none of the objects in the gpreat square (which used to be called the 
Piazza del Oranduca, but of course now it has changed its name,) are 
▼ery remarkable by themselves as works of art, but the gpreat charm 
consists in their being all together, and in each inhabitant having to 
pass them four or five times every day of his h'fe. It was this system 
of the open exposition of works of art which made the arts of Greece 
and of the middle ages what they were, and depend upon it we shall 
never do any good as long as we produce pictures and statues to be 
imuggled into galleries, or as long as we build a school here and a 
church there. When a town, or a good portion of a town, shall have 
been built in the thirteenth-centory architecture, then the study of 
good architecture will receive an impetus which it has hitherto lacked, 
and the want of which causes our opponents to put us down as 
antiquaries and not architects ; and why should they not do so, when 
they seb every edifice we build hemmed in by paganism ? 

After the Town- Hall, the most interesting domestic building is the 
Bargello, or Palazzo del Podesta. The podesta was, in fact, the go- 
vernor of the city, he had power of life and death, and was bound to 
put down with a strong hand any insurrection or disturbance. The 
Baigello was his den : he lived there, his armed retainers lived there, 
and lastly his prisoners lived and frequently died there. The office 
of podesta was, however, held only for one year, and the holder was 
obliged to be a foreigner, i. e., not a citizen, he was likewise forbidden 
to bring his wife and family. At the present moment the Bargello is 
in process of restoration, but as far as I could see it is being very well 
restored, and no harm has been done beyond sticking up a hideous 
qusBi-mediseval shrine at one of the external comers of the building. 

The courtyard presents us with a most wonderful display of heraldry : 
each podesta having put up his coat armour carved in stone. On my 
fint visit I had a cast made of one of these, which cast I deposited in 
the Architectural Museum. It represents an animal (perhaps a lion, 
though it is or spotted sable) seated and holding a shield, but the 
head of the beast is quite covered with a helmet which supports the 
crest ; in the two upper comers of the panel are the arms of Florence 
and Anigon. I have before mentioned the external staircase and its 
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pent roof, which nins up one side of the courtyaid, but I should not 
omit the lovely chapel and its paintings, executed by the greatest of 
Christian painters — GKotto, citizen and shopkeeper of Florence. The 
roof is a barrel vault» divided into sundry divisions by the borders one 
so often sees in Italian mediaeval painting. The ground between theae 
borders is blue with gold stars, and in the middle of every compartmeDt 
is a demi-figure of an angel enclosed within a rather complicated figure 
composed of sundry squares, octofoils, ftc, superposed. The borders are 
continued down the side walls, but then the compartment contains a 
subject instead of a blue ground and angels. But the principal point 
of interest is the eastern wall over the altar, where we find full length 
portraits of Dante, Bnmetto Latini, Corso Donati, and Ouido Caval- 
lanti, all citizens of Florence, and all friends of the artist. There are 
other traces of colour about the fiargello which have been brought to 
light by the recent restoration, and as it is said to be the intention of 
the authorities to devote the building to the purposes of a museum, we 
may hope that it will be more accessible than it has hitherto been. A 
few words upon the use of colour, and I finish these few notes upon 
the domestic buildings. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous piece of colour in the city is the row 
of armorial bearings whidi are painted between the madnoolations 
of the Palazzo Vecchio. These present ones are evidently modem* bat 
doubtless they are restorations, and nothing can be finer than this rim 
of bright colour running round the building. Another means of colour 
in the Florentine buildings was the very frequent use of armorial bear- 
ing^, which are found in greater profusion here than in any other town 
I have seen. It is true that the colour has worn off, but no one can 
reasonably doubt but that they originally shone with all the briDiancy 
of the metals and tinctures of heraldry. Sometimes parts of the fit^ade 
of a house had actual stories painted on them in fresco, witness the 
hospital of the Bigallo, in the cathedral square, which sdU retains 
them, as also does the much later building in the Piazza Sta Crooe. A 
third system was what is called sgraffito, where a fine coat of white 
plaister was laid over a black coat, and the white coat being worked 
away, the black shows through in patterns. There are some beautiful 
specimens of this work in Florence, especially on the 01tr*amo side of 
the town : they are all, however, of late date. Finally, thetsommon gar^ 
den walls in the present day are plaistered over and decorated with 
scratched lines while the plaister is wet, the arrangement being to 
divide the wall into compartments by perpendicular lines, and then 
filling up these spaces with various patterns and diapers of the most 
simple land. 

So that after all, plaister is by no means to be despised, if the 
climate be good, and the client allows the expense, and above all> if 
the architect should by chance happen to be an artist. 

W. BUEOBS. 

(To be continued,) 
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ON DIVIDING THB PSALMS FOR CHANTING. 

Mt dbae Mft. EoiTOft, — In a repcMt of the proceedings of the Lower 
Houe of Convocation for the Province of Canterbury, I read that on 
Friday, March the Ut, Archdeacon Sandford moved a resolution: 

"That his Grace the President be respectfully requested to nominate a 
Committee of the Upper House, to act with a Committee of this House in 
prentring a draught oi hymn*book, to contain also select metrical paraphrases 
of tlie Book of Psalms, and with the Canticles pmnted for chanting, which, if 
sppiored by Convocation, may be submitted to Her Majesty, with a humble 
prsjer that she would anthCHise its use in such congregations of the Church 
of Bogland as may be disposed to receive it" 

I read alao that, after some disousaion, the Prolocutor suggested that 
the words " pointed for chanting" should be changed to " divided for 
chanting," and that the resolution should conclude with an hnmble 
prayer that Her Majesty would authorise the use of the hymn-book in 
such congregations of the Church of England as might choose to re- 
ceive it : lastly, that this suggestion was adopted, and the resolution in 
the form proposed carried unanimously. 

This looks as if something was going to be done at last. With re- 
spect to the hymn-book I shall only say that, though it would be impos- 
sible to provide one which would satisfy church-goers of every school, it 
will only reqaire such judgment as we may well expect in a Committee 
of Convocation to provide a hymn-book wi^ which seventy per cent, 
probably, of the clergy will be content ; and it seems that those who 
Biay not be content with it will be able to use their own supplements 
in addition. So far, therefore, I think we have little to fear. But the 
case is very different with respect to pointing or dividing the Canticles 
for chanting. I suppose that " dividing" means what is commonly, 
though incorrectly, called '* pointing ;" incorrectly, because the Psalms 
and Cantides are, according to the title-page of the Prayer Book, 
already " pointed'* in it for singing. The reason which makes me fear 
lest a wrong system should be followed, is that the question how 
the Psalms and Canticles should be divided for chanting is very little 
uiderstood at present, either as regards Gregorian or Anglican chants. 
This assertion rests upon the following grounds. First, there is some 
<Kfference of opinion how the Psalms (I use this term to include Can- 
ticles) should be divided for Gregorian chants; the best Gregorian 
Psalter (I mean Helmore's) being sometimes inconsistent with itself. 
Secondly, there b still more difference of opinion how Psalms should 
be divided for Anglican chants, as any one may see if he takea the 
trouble to compare many different books on the subject. Thirdly, the 
system most commonly used, or, to speak more correctly, the average 
of the systems used for Anglican chants, would have a very bad effect 
if i^lied to the Gregorian chants : and yet, fourthly, it would require 
no litfle skill in hair- splitting to enable a man to say where the line 
between Gregorian and Anglican chants should be drawn. This last 
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proposition may startle some readers, but not tbose who are well versed 
in the history of chanting in this country during the last three cen- 
turies. The explanation of this inconsistency appears to be that, 
though the very florid Anglican chants are by this time fast disappear- 
ing from respectably conducted choirs, they have left their traces 
behind them ; and a chief part of these traces consists in the bad style 
of dividing the words which so extensively prevails, — a style which no 
more suits sober Anglicao chants than it does Gb^egorians. 

I will endeavour now to state, as briefly and clearly as possible, the 
facts with which we have to deal. In the first place, the Gregorian 
chants must be divided into two classes, as regards their mediations, 
the first class comprisiog those which have only two inflected notes at 
the mediation, the second those which have four. The first class re- 
quires one accented syUable to be taken into the inflection, the second 
two. Some persons would take three accented syllables occasionally ; 
but this. I shall show presently, is a mistake. Anglican chants now in 
use, if we except I'allis's chant for the Athanasian Creed, which is 
similar to the first class of Oregorians, and a few others of that kind 
which may exist, have generally three, but sometimes four inflected 
notes at the mediation, requiring two accented syllables. These then 
agree exactly with the above-mentioned second class of Gregorian 
chants as regards the number of syllables to be taken into the inflection. 

Again, with regard to the terminations, though the Gregorian chants 
differ from one another considerably in their forms, there are very few 
of them winch, according to the Latin use, require more than four syl- 
lables to be taken into the inflection. Most of them have either four 
inflected notes, or a larger number of notes grouped so as to require 
four syllables only. The exceptions are one ending of the Third Tone, 
and some endings of the Fourth Tone, but these have been treated by 
Mr. H el more so as to require only four syllables. If we look next at 
the Anglican chants now in use, we find that by far the gpreater part of 
them, have, in like manner, terminations adapted to four syllables. It 
is only some of the more modem chants that are constructed to take 
five or six syllables into the termination. The common opinion, in- 
deed, is that this description applies to all Anglican chants ; but I hope 
to make it clear that this too is a mistake. Hence it will follow that 
there is no need of different divisions for Gregorian and Anglican 
chants. If it be considered that Anglican chants are derived from Gre- 
gorian through the practice, common in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
of harmonizing these with the plain-song in the tenor, the conclusion 
to which I have come will not appear very strange, for there cannot be 
any natural improbability against children being reconciled to their 
fathers. 

This will be a fit place for some reflections on the nature of chants 
in general. They ail contain two elements, the reciting notes and the 
inflections. These two elements should be kept distinct. I do not 
mean that they should be separated by an interval of time, which is 
a common fault in singers, but that the recitation should not be mixed 
up with the inflections by the notes of the latter being divided among 
too many syllables. Such a mixture is one of the most incongruous 
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that can be imagined. It produces an effect which no moucian, whose 
taste has not been depraved by bad training, can tolerate. For in- 
stance» the musical phrase 
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is perfectly unobjectionable, and will be found in many excellent pas- 
sages of the great masters. But if we chop it up after this fashion. 
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When Thou hadst o - ver-come the sharp-ness of death, Thou didst, &e. 



the effect is such as would be worthy only of a comic or nursery song. 
It is, in fact, such mixing of recitation with melody, rather than any 
fault in the melody or harmony abstractedly, that makes the Te Deum 
from which the above passage is quoted, so contemptible. If we look 
on the other hand at the celebrated Miserere of AUegri, which is com- 
posed in the form of an elaborate chant for a double choir, we find both 
recitation and inflection, but not the least mixture of the two. 

I shall not, of course, attempt to make this letter a complete treatise 
on chanting, but only take the opportunity of pointing out certain 
errors into which people are most likely to fall. With respect to the 
terminations of Gregorian chants, it is pretty well known that one of 
the roles respecting their use to Latin words is that a single mono- 
syllable at the end of a verse, or the last syllable of a Hebrew word, 
is not to be reckoned in determining the place where the inflection is 
to begin. The spirit of this rule, as applied to English words, may, I 
think, be best expressed thus : When the chant has a termination which 
regtdres/our syllables, the inflection must begin on the second accented 
syllable from the end, not counting the final syllable, should that happen 
to be accented. For instance, in the verse which ends '* glad in Him 
with psalms," the inflection must begin on the word '* glad," being the 
second accented syllable from the end, excluding the word " psalms." 
The only transgressions of this rule that are worth mentioning are 
those by Mr. Helmore in the case of the first endings of the fourth and 
fifth tones, and the second of the eighth tone ; there are also a few 
instances in ** The Psalter Noted *' of the rule being transgressed with 
respect to the first ending of the eighth tone : the transgression con- 
sisting, in each case, in the final accented syllable being counted, and 
sung to two notes slurred together. But with regard to mediations of 
four notes, the inflection should begin on the second accented syllable 
from the colon, in all cases. Mr. Helmore has regularly done so, 
slurring together the last two notes of the mediation of the first, third, 
and seventh tones, when the last syllable of the half verse is accented. 
I have heard him found fault with for this, but my opinion is that it is 
quite justifiable to do so io setting English words, and that this is by 
^r the best mode of treating such cases'. I proceed to give my rea- 
sons for this opinion, believing that what I have to say will be found 
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worth reading* by thoee who admire the ancient plain-song. Thoae 
who do not will find something more to their taste farther on. 

L^t us take the case of the seventh tone, p0fr fixer lew idSe»» a» 
French mathematicians say. There are three different ways of chanting 
such a half-verse as 

'* Virgam nrtntb tme emittet Dominos ex Sion " 

• 

to this tone. The one best known, probably, is that which makes the 
rise at the first syllable of Dommu$t so as to divide the four notes of the 
mediation between six syllables. This is apparently the latest style, 
bearing a close analogy with Third-Pointed architecture. As in the 
latter we find huge windows filled with painted glass in a style by no 
means well suited to the material, so, in the sister art, we have the 
inflection extended over a large portion of the half-verse, and its mu- 
sical effect in a great measure destroyed by the notes being minced up 
among so many syllables. There is indeed something good combined 
with this evil, namely, that the accent of the words is preserved, just 
as, in a Third-Pointed window, the drawing of the individual figures 
seldom offends against nature. Marbeck affords an instance of this 
style in his setting of the Nunc Dimittis to the seventh tone, in that 
he makes the mediation of the first verse begin with the word servant, 
so that there are six syllables to four notes, three of them being ac- 
cented. In this he probably followed the general custom of his dme. 

If now we turn to the French treatise on Plain Song written by M. 
Allix, and approved by the Commission for the dioceses of Rheims and 
Cambrai, we find a very different mode of treating the Latin verse 
lately quoted. He says that the inflection should begin on the kt9t 
syllable of Dominus, so giving only one syllable to each note, and cites 
early precedent for this treatment. There could hardly be a doubt 
that this was the early mediaeval style of applying the notes in such 
cases, even if there were no external evidence of the fsct, for it is 
thoroughly in accordance with the spirit of the First-Pointed period. 
As in the stained glass of that time, the figures are often not so well 
drawn as might be, but there is no excess of shading, or misplaced 
attempt at perspective, so, in the musical example, the rise on the final 
Byllable of Dominus does not exactly suit the accentuation of the word ; 
but, supposing a grammatical dispensation granted, the musical efl^ct 
is perfect. I do not find any specimen of this style in Marbeck. It 
would have been inconsistent in him to have used it ; besides that it 
was probably extinct in his time. 

But there is a Middle style in the use of the tones, as well as in 
Pointed architecture. This seems to have prevailed extensively in 
France, and may still prevail, fw anything that I know to the con- 
trary. La. Feill^ lays it down expressly with regard to the mediation 
of Uie seventh tone, that a single monosyllable, or the final syllable of 
indeclinable Greek or Hebrew words is equivalent to two syllables. 
From the examples he gives it is plain that he does not mean that such 
syllables are to be sung to two notes, but that they are to be reckoned 
as two in determining the place where the inflection shall begin ; so 
that only three syllables are necessary for the inflection in such cases. 
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instead of fotr. The notes which form the mediation of the seventh 
tone are then /, d, e, only. Thus, in the example from the Dixit 
Dominus, the words ex Sion only are sung to the inflection. Two ex* 
amples of this style occnr in Marheck's notation of the Canticles. 
One is in the setting of the Magmjieai to the first tone. 




He hath shewed streogth with bys arme ; 

where it is to he observed that this is a festal mediation, whose fall 
form is y, Iht a, g, a. The other instance is in the setting of the Nunc 
to the seventh tone, where we find 




For myne eyes have sene : 

which is the very same form as that prescribed in like circumstances 
by the French authorities last referred to. There is no doubt that 
Marbeek chose these forms because of the shortness of the particular 
half-verses ; but it is at the same time highly probable that they sug- 
gested themselves to him in consequence of their having been used 
in this country. Whether this style was intermediate or not in its 
origin to the two others, it certainly is intermediate in character; for* 
it combines a just expression of the words with an unbroken flow of 
the notes. 

I have only half finished what I have to say on the subject, but since 
it is now within a week of the time when the Eccleiiologitt ought to 
be ready, and that week is Holy Week, I must break off my discourse 
at this point, and keep the rest for your June number. 

Yours, &c. 

S. S. Grbathebd. 



THE RESTORATION OF S. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 

Oh Friday, January the 25th, the Messiah of Handel was performed 
in the caliiedral church of S. Paul. We feel sure that all who are ac« 
customed to regard churches with feelings of devotion would disapprove 
of this attempt to raise money at the expense of desecration : an at- 
tempt made worse instead of better by an ostentatious parade of the 
fact that the performance was a ' festival' one, and the day selected, 
* the Feast of the Conversion of S. Paul.' The performance was an 
indifferent one, and its pecuniary result a failure. Public attention 
was, however, we hope, directed by it, and by the comments it called 
forth, to the disgraceful state of the cathedral, and the inability of the 
Dean and Chapter to do more than they have done without large as*- 
sistance from without. 
The general effect of the vast church, filled with people, was very 
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grand. The crowd and * the cordon of gas round the dome, seemed 
to bring out more than ever the glorious proportions of Wren's master- 
piece. We have no liking in general for what the Thnes calls <* the 
free and joyous architecture" of the Renaissance. In S. Paul's cathe- 
dral, however, we have a most noble example — perhaps the noblest in 
Europe — of what a great architect may do, even in that style. He, 
*' whose life," says Walpole, " enriched the reign of several princes, and 
disgraced the last of them," died in retirement, the victim of a cabal. 
His great work remains, bare and unfinished, as he left it. In justice 
to his memory, in justice to ourselves as a nation, we hope that our 
metropolitan church will soon take a worthier place among the great 
churches of Christendom. 

The alterations have all been made with reference to the Special 
Services on Sunday evenings under the dome. The organ of the choir 
has been removed from the centre, and placed on the north side, ' ac- 
cording to Sir Christopher Wren's own plan,* says the Dean's circular, 
and a new organ, originally built by the Messrs. Hill, in the Panop- 
ticon, has been erected in the north transept. 

Whatever Sir Christopher Wren might have intended to do with the 
organ, we are sure that he never contemplated the abolition of a choir 
screen. Nor do the Dean and Chapter. They propose in their circular 
to construct for the present a *' light low screen." We hope to see some- 
thing more than this. Colour is what is most needed in S. Paul's, and in 
no way can it be applied so well as by using coloured marbles. We 
would suggest some such idea as the following for a screen : — A plinth 
of black marble, from which should rise polished columns of serpentine 
and porphyry with gilt capitals, supporting a rich entablature of ala- 
baster profusely gilt and inlaid with mosaic in the style of that opus 
Alexandrinum which has proved itself so effective and so durable in 
some of the Roman churches, as for instance in the Lateran, with a 
pediment over the central arch, as richly decorated as the architect 
chooses. Between the columns we would place rich iron railings gilded, 
tnade to open far the service, about 6 ft. high, with massive brass gates 
to admit to the choir ; and at intervals along the top of the entablature 
standards for gas of brass or iron gilt — a mode of lighting which, at Ely, 
has been found very effective, and to enhance greatly the general efl^ect 
of a rich screen. We have ventured to suggest this, because we were 
expressly struck at the performance by the very bald and un -church- 
like effect produced by the absence of a Screen. Id the original draw- 
ing exhibited at the Royal Academy there was a splendid and efi^ective 
screen. Every one who has been in S. Peter's at Rome, will remember 
how that church is spoilt by the absence of one. Surely it should be 
a caution to us, how we reduce our S. Paul's to that level. Costly as 
such a design as we have imagined may sound, the materials are all to 
be got at hand, in England. Surely, when once a beginning has been 
made, people will give, one a pillar, another a capital, as has been done 
at Oxford in the new museum, and at Ely in the new carved subjects 
for the stalls. 

We have already described the rearrangement of the stall-work, 
and we believe we are correct in anticipating that the plan determined 
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on for the embellishment of the choir will iticlude a graod baldachino 
for the altar, which we should like to see placed oo the chord of the apse 
at once. S. PauPs seems to us to be the very place for one of those 
gorgeous erections, which the taste of the last century lavished on our 
Gothic churches, where no one wishes to see them. Some such design 
was contemplated by Wren himself. I find it stated in Dugdale's 8. 
Paiil*8,i that— 

" the painting and itildiag of the architecture of the east end of the church, 
orer tne Coin munion- table, was intended only to serve the present occasion, 
till such time as materials couid have been procured for a magnificent design 
of an altar, consisting of four pillars wreathed, of the richest Greek marbles, 
supporting a canopy hemispherical, with proper decorations of arohitecture 
and sculpture; for which. the respective drawings aod a model were prepared. 
" Information, aod particular descriptions of certain blocks of marble, were 
once sent to the Right Reverend Dr. ComptoD, Bishop of London, from a 
Levantine merchant i» Holland* and communicated to the surveyor ; but, un- 
hickily, the colours and scantlings did not answer hia purpose, so it rested in 
expectance of a fitter opportunity, else probably this curious and stately design 
had been finished at the same time with the main fabric." 

Some such design as this would form a fitting close to the long- 
drawn perspective of the cathedral. 

The new organ has been placed in the south transept, and when the 
case has been completed, wUl have an extremely good effect, and ad- 
minibly answer the purpose for which it has been erected. Shall we 
be accused of captious criticism if we suggest that the restorations 
should have ended, and not begun, with the purchase of an organ } 
An expense has been incurred which the Dean and Chapter know not 
how to meet, and all to gratify a popular cry for special services to 
the working classes, which the working classes are the last to attend 
cnr care for. 

We now come to what seems to us of paramount importance, if 
S. Paul's is not for ever to repel by its coldness — namely, the proper 
use of colour. Hitherto the beautiful proportions of the church have 
been obscured, and the senses of the observers deadened, by the 
'' horror of great darkness " that fell upon them when they entered. 
One aniform brown overspread the church. Wren intended something 
lar different : — 

" The judgment of the surveyor was originally, instead of painting in the 
manner it is now performed, to have beautified the inside of the cupola with 
the more durable ornament of mosaic- work, as is nobly executed in the 
cupola of S. Peter's, in Rome, which strikes the eye of the beholder with a 
most magnificent and splendid appearance; and which, without the least 
decay of colours, is as lasting as marble, or the building itself. For this purpose 
he had projected to have procured from Italy four of the most eminent artists 
in that profession ; but as the art was a great novelty in England, and not 
generally appreciated, it did not receive the encouragement it deserved. It 
was imagined also the expense would prove too great, and the time very long 
in the execution ; but though these and all objections were fully answered, 
yet this excellent design was no further pursued.'' 

Instead of it. Sir James Thomhill painted the cupola in eight com- 

1 Ed. Ellis, p. 189, note. 
TOL. XX n. o 
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partmenta with scenes from S. Paul's life, at forty shillings a square 
yard,^ and in a style which time has only too carefully preserved. 

Towards the latter end of 1773, a proposition originated with the 
Royal Academy for decorating the interior of S. Paul's with paintings. 
The idea was due to Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was chosen, with five 
other academicians, to execute the scheme. He and West were to have 
executed a design each over the doors leading respectively into the 
north and south usles of the choir, near to the altar. Dr. Newtoo, 
the Dean, and the Chapter, approved the scheme. The King was de- 
lighted with it. But Terrick, Bishop of London, refused his consent, 
and the paintings were never executed. 

Perhaps the world has suffered no great loss. We only allude to 
the subject to show that the idea of colour in S. Paul's is no new one. 
Although the circular speaks of *' coloured decorations of the best 
character," none have as yet been executed. A great deal of gold has 
been applied to the mouldings which adorn the vaulting-ribs, and the 
edges of the shallow domes in the south transept-roof. Besides this, 
the same style of decoration has been adopted for the first bay of the 
nave, and for the whispering gallery. At present the effect is anything 
bat good ; it is cold, and unsuited to the place in which it is seen. The 
smoke and fog will soon, we fear, sully the purity of the deansed stone, 
and the general effect is much better suited to a theatre or drawing- 
room than a church. But to be sure, it was only intended as a first 
step suitable to the funds in hand. We would respectfuUy suggest to 
the committee that, in a classical building, they should employ dassical 
modes of colouring. It is now allowed by aU that colour was largely 
used by the ancients ; and even the actual tints employed by them have 
been discovered in fragments of buildings which have fallen face- 
downwards, and so been protected from the action of the weather. 
Such examples will be found amply given in the Duke of Serra di Falco's, 
Antichitk di Sicilia, and the principles of their chromatic decoration 
are fully laid down in Mr. Penrose's Principles of Athenian Architec- 
ture. We long to see some of the brilliant scarlet and blue which they 
used applied to the mouldings of S. Paul's ; additional brightness would 
thereby be given to the gold, and a feeling of warmth diffused over the 
entire church. Let only one piece be tried, over the organ, with bor- 
ders of arabesque, just to show the public what a glorious result is 
within their reach, if they will only subscribe. Much also might be 
done, we think, by covering some of the broad open spaces on the 
walls with tints in harmony with those used on the mouldings. We 
would suggest blue and a warm brown, as iln experiment. In so vast 
a church, everything must be done on a corresponding scale ; and the 
great object to be aimed at is, in our opinion, the covering the cold, 
bare walls with a rich mantle of colour. This may be done in three 
ways : — 

1. By painting and gilding the mouldings and cornices, on which, we 
have given some remarks above. 

S. By the use of marble. 

3. By the use of mosaic. 

Of all churches in Christendom that we have ever seen, S. Paul's 
1 Ellis's Dogdale, p. 182, quoting Lord Orford. 
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Beema to offer the greatest advaotages for the display of the two latter 
modes of decoration. A triforium nins round the entire charch, broken 
into panels, which seem to hare been expressly designed for the recep- 
tion of marble slabs. Surely, when the great work is made known, 
numbers of the rich men who own the English quarries, would gladly 
offer a few slabs : and such is the variety of colours in the Derbyshire 
marbles only, that if no other were to be used, a very rich glow would 
be the result. We hope that the slabs behind the whispering gallery 
were only coloured as we see them now to show how very wretched 
anything short of real marble would appear. The less said about them 
the better; but generally we cannot help fearing that the present con- 
dition of the church will lead to the idea that there is a fear of positive 
colour, and that all which is contemplated is a very innocent use of a 
little gold here and there. Such of course is not the case, but it would 
be a pity if the notion gained currency. 

Mosaic is no doubt costly. But would the rude and rough variety 
of it, the only variety available for use at a great height, be too costly } 
At S* PaulVwithout-the-walls at Rome a series of medallion portraits 
of the Popes is now being put up so coarse as to be absolutely hideous 
when near the eye ; but when placed at a height of 80 or 90 feet 
from the ground, the effect is admirable. They are made of tesser», 
and not out of any natural stone, but a composition which can be 
coloured of any tint, each about ^-in. square, or rather less. These 
are set in a bed of mortar, and the inequalities ground down afterwards. 

The small domes of the nave and transepts seem to call loudly for 
fresco. Will not the Royal Academicians of England come forward as 
they did in 1773, and paint them ? Fresco work is rapid when the de- 
sign has once been agreed upon, and much of it can be done by an 
inferior hand. When the whole nave-roof of Ely Cathedral has been 
undertaken by one gentleman as a labour of love, and half of it com- 
pleted, surely no one, equaUy capable, need shrink from so small an 
undertaking comparatively as one of these domes. 

But of all means of decoration nothing can equal the employment of 
^ the richest stained glass. Let us only imagine the wondrously beau- 
tiful eflPect that the dome would present, if all its windows were filled 
with glass, and its waUs and mouldings so enriched with colour as to 
harmonise with them ; and if nave, transepts, and choir were each to 
open out from the central space with as brilliant a vista of gold and 
colour. The style of glass, should, we think, be the richest used at 
the Renaissance ; clear, brilliant, and calculated to transmit as much 
light as posuble in a flood of colour into the church. By all means let 
such glass as that in Peterhouse chapel be avoided. We will indicate a 
few examples. 

In Italy : — 

Santa Maria del Popolo, Rome. The glass is very fine, by Claude 
and Ghiillaume de Marseilles, who were invited to Rome by Julius 11. 
in the time of Raphael. 

Santa Maria Novella, Florence. 

The Duomo, Florence. Rather earlier, but well suited for imitation 
in S. Paul's, from the form of the windows, and general idea of the 
church. 
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The Cathedral, Siena : by Perino del Vap;a. (15(X>— 1647.) 

Several churches in Arezzo : by William of Marseilles. 

In England : — 

S. George, Hanover Square, 1 

S'. Andrew, Holbom, > London. 

The chapel of Lincoln's*Inn, j 

The chapels of linooln, Wadham, and Qneen*s Colleges, Oxford. 

The east window of S. Peter's College ChapeU Cambridge: of 
Flemish glass. 

Bly Cathedral : part of the west window. 

King's College Chapel, Cambridge. 

Lichfield Cathedral : the windows of the apse. 

In Belgium : — 

S. Oudale, Brussels. 

Bruges : part of a window in the cathedral. 

May all good angels defend us from anything so detestable as the 
present attempt at ornamental glazing in the large windows ronnd the 
dome. We would suggest that some experiments be ' offered np/ as 
was done in Notre-Dame at Paris. Some of the huge figures of kings 
and prophets from Bourges and Strasburg were copied on thin canvas, 
and pasted against the glass. The effect was admirable, and the cost. 
of course, trifling. The committee and the public would thus be 
enabled to judge of the effect likely to be produced when the designs 
are executed in glass, and would be induced to contribute. Private 
munificence has. however, given two or three windows, and we hear 
that other persons have been stimulated to like actions. Will none of 
our great glass painting firms offer a window or two ? To take the 
lowest vi€w, the advertisement would be a good one. 

A costly marble pulpit has been presented, in memory of a deceased 
Indian ofilcer. Captain R. Fitzgerald, and stands where the temporary 
one used to be placed, namely, at the south-east angle of the lantern* 

We must conclude by a most earnest appeal to every one who loves 
church architecture to help this good work. The Dean laments, in his 
circular, " that there are no capitular revenues available for such pur- 
poses, these having passed out of the control of the Dean and Ch^iter ;' 
and the Dean and Canons, with other members of the cathedral body» 
haTe not onljt subscribed largely, but are also at a great annual ex- 
pense in maintaining the spedal services." Gbvemment is not likely 
to help, as it did to the building of the church ; and therefore private 
munificence is all that they have to look to. 

We subjoin the accompanying statement, which was circulated in 
the cathedral during the oratorio, that persons desirous of contributing 
may know to whom to forward their money. 

'* Donations will be received to the account of the treasurers of the S. PauFs 
Cathedral Fund by the following bankers: Messrs. Drummonds, Charing 
Cross ; Coutts and Co., Strand ; Goslings and Sharpe, Fleet Street ; Hoares» 
Fleet Street; Smith, Payne, and Co., Lombard Street; Barclay, Bevan, 
Tritton, and Co., Lombard Street ; Bamett, Hoare, and Co., Lombard Street ; 
at the Bank of England ; and at the Chapter House, 68, S. Paul's Ghuieh- 
yard, E.C., by William Calvert Shone, Secretary.'' 
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HEREFORD CATHEDRAL RESTORATION. 

Wi are requested to give publicity to the following appeal. 

"The Rettoratioa of this Cathedral, under the direr tioa of Mr. Gilbert 
Sfott, oommettced about three years ago, from funds ariting out of the 
Fsbric Estate belonging to the Dmd and Chapter, and in a manner which the 
ibllowing statement wiU explain : These fnnds being now nearly exhausted, it 
becomes necessary to appeal to the County and Diocese at large, and to those 
of the public who take an interest in the restoration of the Mother Church of 
the Diocese. 

" The object of this appeal is to raise ftinds for the purpose of completing 
works necessary before the Cathedral can be opened, and if possible, to enable 
the Chapter to undertake others which are thought desirable, but which must 
entirely depend on the success of this appeal, as to whether they can be nn- 
<lsrtakeD or not. 

*'The Members of the Chapter hare no wish to indulge in any particnlar 
fsocies of their own in the Restoration of this Cathedral, but to follow the 
idvice of their architect Mr. Scott ; and, as far as possible, to presenre and 
restore those architectural features of the different parts of the building which 
belong to the respective sges in which they were built — thus making the 
whole a monument of the past, historical in its architecture, correct in taster 
and tme to the spirit and design of the original buildinfl% 

*'The Fabric Estate was encumbered with a debt of jS8,000, incurred many 

?[esrs ago, and the interest on this sum paid out of its annual proceeds, left 
ittle towards present repairs. In the year 1856, the Chapter took upon 
themselves the whole of this debt, undertaking to redeem it by yearly instal- 
ments smounting to one twenty-fifth of the principal, which, with the interest^ 
mskes at the present time an annual charge upon their diriiibte revenues of 
upwards of JtGOO. The amount already thus paid off, with the interest, some- 
what exceeds j^,400. By providing for this liability out of the divisible in- 
come — which is tantamount to a la^ subscription on their part, continued 
over a seriea of years, the Dean and Chapter set the Fabric Property free 
from incumbrance, and in 1857 they obtained a private Act of Parliament, at 
a cost of £540, enabling them to borrow a sum not exceeding £13,000, 
towards the necessary repairs of the Cathedral, and on the security of the 
Fabric Estate. The amount thus raised to be repaid in 32 years by means of 
a Sinking Fund, according to the proviaions of the Act. 

**This sem of j^l3,000 will be nearly all expended on the contraets alreac^ 
coaipieted or in progress, and which include the external and internal Resto>» 
ration of the North 'firansept, the South Transept, the lesser North and Sonth 
Transepts, the North and South Aisles of Choir, Bishop Stanbury^s and 
^ishop Audley's Chapelsi Bishop Booth's Porch, and the Great or fiishop't 
Cloisters, &c., — all necessary and substantial, and at the same time, costly 
works. 

" Mr. Gilbert Scott, in a recent report, places the remaining works under 
three beads. 

''Finl^ — ^Thoee which the Dean and Chapter may be enabled to exeeate 
<>vt of their own funds — ^viz. : the flooring generally, exdrnve of the Choir i 
the repairini^ and refixing monuments, &c. ; all further necessary re-leading; 
further repairs of the stonework, &c. The cost of these works Mr. Scott 
calculates approximately at jf2,600, and their execution the Dean and 
Cbaprer are prepared to undertake out of the resources still remaining to 
them. 
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** Second. — ^The second class comprises such works as are necessary, or of 
pressing importance — viz. : the fitting up and flooring of the Choir ; the ex- 
ternal Kestoration of the stonework of the Tower; the lighting and warmini? 
of the Cathedral for Congregational use ; the fitting up of the Ladj Chapel 
for service for S. John's Parish, &e. Mr. Scott adds, < The Restoration of 
the exterior of the Tower is Tery pressing, and should be proceeded with as 
soon as the present works are complete/ The total cost of all the works 
classed under this second head is estimated between jf8,000 and j|f9,000, 
exclusive of the Organ, upon which a sum of jf 1,000 or upwards would 
require to be expended: for this a separate fund is being raised, and the 
management of it kindly undertaken by Sir F. Gore Ouseley, Bart., Precentor 
of the CathedraL 

" Under the third division, Mr. Scott specifies such works as are desimble 
for the perfect restoration, or for the improvement of the building, but are of 
a less immediate nature — viz. : addition of the leaded spire to the Tower, aa 
it originally stood ; the re-building of the West Front of Nave, and its restora- 
tion to its original length ; improvements in Clerestory, and in other parta of 
Nave ; estimated all togeUier at Jt7fiOO, 

" The undertaking of the works comprised under the two latter heads moat 
necessarily be contingent upon the success of this appeal. 

*' Under these circumstances the Dean and Chapter feel themselves justified 
in appealing to the County and Diocese of Hereford, and to those of the 
public at la^ who feel an interest in historical monuments of this kind, and 
are willing and able to give a helping hand in placing them in such a condition 
as may preserve them to future generations. 

*' Signed on behalf of the Dean and Chapter, 

'* R. DAWES, D«AN. 
•* Deanery, Hertford, 
"January, 1861.'* 



A DISCOVERY IN COBHAM CHURCH, KENT. 

To the Editor of the Ecdeeioiogitt. 

Sib.— -Those of yoor readers who are familiar with the church of 
S. Mary Magdalene, Cobham, either by actual inspection or from en- 
gravings, will doubtless have noticed a thickening of the wall at the 
south-east comer of the chancel. In the course of the present resto- 
ration, by Mr. O. G. Scott, the workmen's attention was called at this 
spot to portions of sculptured figures laid bare by them, and on pro- 
ceeding to remove some considerable quantity of the added wall they 
came upon a small internal staircase east of the sedilia and piscina 
which bad been thus blocked up most probably at the Reformation. 
The fragments of the images consisted of three female (or angelic ?) 
heads, life size, very well and fully coloured, with parts of elevea 
smaller ones much mutilated especially in the emblems, so as not to be 
recognizable. One has a something (scrip ?) depending finom his right 
shoulder by i^ long leather strap and buckle, and in his right hand part 
of what may be either a pair of compasses or a pair of pincers, another 
has a part of what may be a pastoral staff. These figures are mterest* 
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ing from their colouring, bat the chief interest centres in the staircase, 
respecting the object of which if you or any of your correspondents 
can give information it will be very acceptable. This staircase, then, 
consisting of about seven or eight steps perhaps, rising from the 
chancel floor makes half a turn and comes to the fiuse of the wall again 
to the west ; there seem to be no signs in the masonry within of any 
work, at least of any magnitude, having been connected with it, nor 
has it any communication with the exterior. Many conjectures have 
been hazarded about its use ; it has been supposed to have led to a pew, 
to a minstrels* gallery, or to have been connected with the infirmary of 
the adjoining College of Priests, but the state of the masonry within 
and without seems to negative these suppositions ; access tcf the roof or 
screen behind the altar has been suggested, but its height and turning 
to the west do not accord with this. The most probable opinion as far 
as I can see at present is that which makes it lead to a kind of pulpit 
either for preaching or reading to the College of Priests assembled in 
ehoir ; in that case a fragment of carved stone that was found may 
have served for a book-rest. 

I am» Sir, 

Faithfully yours, 

R. P. COATIS. 

The PrecineU Rocheeier, 
March 1% 1861. 



ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A cx>MiinTBB meeting was held at Arklow House, on Tuesday, March 
19th. Present, A. J. B. Beresford-Hope, Esq., President, in the chur, 
J. S. Forbes, Esq., Rev. S. S. Oreatheed, Rev. T. Helmore, Rev. H. 
L. Jenner, Rev. J. H. Sperling, J. G. Talbot. Esq., Rev. W. Scott, and 
Rev. B. Webb. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

R. J. Johnson, Esq.* of 10, Belgrave Street, South, was elected an 
ordinary member. 

Mr. Slater met the committee, and laid before them accurately-mea- 
sured drawings of the Chichester spire, taken just before the fall. He 
mentioned t^t Professor Willis had been lecturing on the accident, 
explaining its cause, and showing it to have been inevitable. Mr. 
Slater exhibited various drawings of the college at Lancing, Sussex ; 
and, in that for the hall, it was advised to leave out a circular window 
in one gable, in order to give ample room for a fresco-painting, and 
BOt to interfere with its efiect by the glare. 

The committee approved the choice of the cast of an angel from a 
spandrel in the north transept in Westminster Abbey, as Uie subject 
tor the society's prize for coloured ornamentation for 1862» given in 
coymectioii with the Architectural Museum. 
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Mr. O. M. Hills met the committee, and after some conversation on 
the fflJl of Chichester spire, exhibited his designs for a new girls* 
school in the churchyard of Kensington, and for some alms-houses at 
Pulborough, Sussex. 

Mr. Bodley met the committee, and urged the importance of some 
steps being taken by English ecclesiologists to protest against the whole- 
sale destruction of the original architecture, and especially the sculpture, 
of the finest French churches, under pretence of restoration. After 
much discussion, it was agreed that the officers should be appointed a 
sub-committee, to draw up a memorial to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, requesting them to make a formal appeal to their French 
brethren on the subject. The committee examined Mr. Bodley 'a de- 
rigns for the new church of All Saints, Cambridge, to be built opposite 
the gate of Jesus College. A strong opinion was expressed against 
moying the site of the church ; and in favour of an alternative design 
for the tower, which had a lofty spire instead of a gabled capping. 
Mr. Bodley stated that it was proposed to make a kind of campo santo, 
with cloisters and a central cross, on the site of the present church. 

Mr. Withers met the committee, and exhibited his designs for a 
chapel- school at Castell, Cardiganshire ; for rebuilding the church of 
S. Nicholas, Monnington, Pembrokeshire ; for the rebuilding of S. 
Dogfael's, Meline, Pembrokeshire ; for the rebuilding of 8. Teilo. 
Kilcheyden, Pembrokeshire ; for the remodelling -and partial rebuilding 
of S. Mary the Virgin, West Torrington, Lincolnshire; for a new 
school and master's house at Burgh- le- Marsh, Lincolnshire ; and for a 
monument to the lord of the manor of Little Cawthorpe, Lincoln- 
shire. 

Mr. W. M. Teulon met the committee, and laid before them his 
designs for a private mortuary chapel at Bryn y Pys, near Wrexham, 
and for a weU-house at Rossington, Yorkshire. 

The Rev. J. H. Sperling exhibited photographs of his church at 
Wicken, near Bishop's Stortford, which was restored and enlarged by 
the addition of a western tower and spire from his ewn designs* He 
also showed photographic views of the rectory house built there, in 
which he was his own architect. 

Mr. Burges met the committee, and brought a letter for the Ee* 
elesiohgist containing his observations on Florence on a late visit. He 
stated, in conversation with respect to the French mania for destructive 
restoration, that Avignon was about to be taken in hand by M. Viollet 
Le Due. 

The committee examined some specimens of a method of needle- 
work, independently invented by Mr. A. Bell, which proved to be of 
the same kind exactly as that used at Cologne, for the hangings be- 
hind the stalls, noticed in a recent number of the Eeclesiologist. The 
work sent was part of a piano- forte-hanging, fancifully designed with 
singing-birds, and also a more ambitious design, for a banner, of the 
Annunciation, which was unfinished, but showed the method of work- 
ing. Mr. BeU announced that he had taken the advice of the com- 
mittee, and meant to exhibit the specimens at the Architectural Exhibi- 
tion, in friendly rivalry with the Cologne specimens brought over by 
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Mr. Bereflfoid Hojpe, and sent by him for ezhibitioa in the Condoit 
Street gallery. The following is an extract from Mr. Bell's letter : — 

'* As far as J am coocemed, howeTer, the idea is quite original ; but so far 
^ra taking any credit to myself for the discovery, I wonder that I did not 
think of it oefore. It seems so perfectly natunl and reasonable in every way 
to me, oocnpied as I am in the study and treatment of glsss, to apply the 
same principles of design to another material which offers advantages so pre- 
cisely similar. The peculiarities and advantages of this system of workine in 
silk and other textile fabrics, are so clearly stated in your publication, that 
there is little left to be said in those respects. The materials chosen may be 
expensive or the reverse, as circumstances may determine, and the work may 
be as elaborate or as simple as one hkes, without materially affeetinff the 
geoend look of it, especially at a moderate distance. The colours to be at- 
tained are various, and always more or less brilliant and beautiful ; and the 
ease with which they are to be worked up into figure subjects, makes one ouite 
impatient of the mere diaper and spng ornamentation with which we nave 
been fain to content ourselves. I mieht perhaps just mention, that I am 
somewhat inclined to demur to any kind of shading as such. It seems to me 
diat a perfectly flat treatment woidd be most suitable, and I think the black 
outlines should be kept so narrow as not to look like the lead in a window : 
otherwise the appearance would be simply that of a cartoon for glass, which 
abonld be earefuily avoided. Great things can be done in the diaper way on 
dresaes and background, &c., by means of stitching. Gorgeous altar vest- 
ments midit be made in this way, and from its bein^ susceptible of any 
amount of boldness, it vt certainly most suitable for curtains and hangings. I 
am anxious, however, to see this kind of thing adopted for domettie as weH 
as eechsktsHcal purposes, choosing, of course, appropriate aubjeets in either 



A letter was read from J. Norton, Esq., enclosing a new prospectus 
of the Arundel Society, announcing the appearance of the publications 
of that Society for 1860, and giving the information that for 1861 the 
Society would begin the series of frescoes from the Brancacci chapel in 
the church of the Carmine at Florence. 

Letters were read from J. P. St. Aubyn, Esq., (announcing that 
nothing more had been done about the Temple church porch,) from 
Messrs. Lavers and Barraud, from W. E. Flaherty, Esq., from Joseph 
Clarke, Esq., (about a fresco for S. Alban's, Rochdale, and a new 
chorch at Point de Galle, Ceylon,) and from E. R. Robson, Esq., 
(urging the committee to depute one of their body to visit Hexham, 
Biiiikbum. and Durham.) The following letter, also from Mr. Rob* 
son, relates to the pavement of S. Remi : — 

** To the Committee of the Eceleeiologicai Society. 

"Gbntlbmbn, — ^At your request I have considered more fully the subject 
of the publication of the tracings taken from the pavement of S. Remi at 
Reims. The suggestion made by a member of the committee to photograph 
on wood for the purposes of wood-cutting, appears to me incapable of realisa- 
tion. I do not know whether, as yet, the first process has been satufaotorih 
aceomplishedy and assuming even that it has, the second would be found ditf- 
cnlt and the result inaccurate, because the wood-cutter would have no sharp 
lines to work upon. It is my own opinion that the entire pavement is worthy 
of publication m the form of fi^U-sized outlines, with a plan and description 
aooompttnying. The price might be one to members of the Society and 

70L. xzii. F 
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another to the general pablic. If you think that this is within the limits of 
possibility I should be happy to visit Reims again in the course of the year 
and complete the set of tracings. The subjects are in number forty-eight, and 
make, with the squares of foliage, altogether sizt^-siz compartments. Some 
of them, Super Flumina and others, being cut m two, render it more than 
probable that the pavement is not now in its original position. 

" I am. Gentlemen, 
"Tour most obedient servant, 

> <'E. R.R0B8ON. 
''Durham, March 6M, 1861." 

The Rev. R. P. Coates, of the Precinct, Rochester, wrote respecting 
a discovery on the south side of the sanctuary in Cobham church, 
Kent. He was requested to furnish the particulars to the next number 
of the BcclesiologisL 

Mr. J. S. Walker forwarded a prospectus of his architectural sketches 
in Worcestershire to be published by subscription. 

Letters were read from E. S. Grindle, Esq., Secretary of the Oxford 
Architectural and Historical Society, from J. W. Clark, Esq., and 
from M. J. Lomax, Esq. 

The committee examined the designs by Mr. St. Aubyn for an in- 
expensive new church, estimated at only £700, to be built at South 
Thringstone, Whitwick, Leicestershire. 

The committee also examined some drawings by Mr. G. Truefitt, for a 
Pointed house, now building at M us well Hill, at a cost of £800. Mr. 
Truefitt also sent a series of designs for works in brass, which have 
been executed by Messrs. Johnston Brothers, and which will be exhi- 
bited in the Architectural Exhibition for the present year. 

A letter was read from Mr. R. J. Johnson, expressing his regret at 
being hindered by business from meeting the committee and explaining 
to them in person a series of beautiful architectural drawings of Hex- 
bam church made by him before the recent " restoration." The com- 
mittee could not but wish very strongly that these admirable drawings 
might be published. An extract from Mr. Johnson's letter is sub- 
joined : — 

" The reason why I submit them is, that, as I have lately seen several con- 
troversial papers in the EccUsiologist on the subject of the recent restorations 
at Hexham, it occuirred to me that it might be of use to the committee to have 
before them accurate drawings of the building to enable them to form a eon- 
elusion as to the points at issue. The drawings were for the most part finished 
on the spot, and may be relied on for their accuracy. When they were made 
it was my intention to publish them, but I see Mr. Dobson, the architect who 
has built the new east end, proposes to issue illustrations of the building, and 
it therefore seems unnecessary, as it would also be unbecoming in me, to pur- 
sue my original project. The restorations were going on while I was engaged 
in these drawings. 

"Among the drawings sent is one of tHe curious 'Fried stool' or sane- 
tiiaiy-seat, which used to be fixed in the Qorth aisle of the choir, before the 
restorations. It has been removed along with the remains of two curious 
chantries, and laid aside (at least when I was last there it was so) in the south 
transept, having been broken in two in the process. 

" I am, dear Sir, 

<' Yours faithfullv, 

'* Robert J. Johnson." 
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The Committee examined some cartoons of stained glass by Messrs, 
Lavers and Barraud. for the following churches : a window at Broms- 
grove church, Worcestershire, containing medallions of fourteen scenes 
from our Lord's life. A window, just completed, for Landford church, 
Wilts. Two cartoons from windowa lately sent out to Baltimore. 
Sketches and photographs from windows for Cobham and Wrotham 
churches in Kent. The designs of these, by Mr. Barraud, Mr. Allen, 
and Mr. Westlake, are of high excellence. 

A letter was received from the Abb6 Xavier de Montault, suggesting 
an exchange of publications, which was agreed to. 

It was agreed to hold the Anniversary Meeting at the rooms of the 
Architectnral Union Society in Conduit Street on June 5th or 6th : 
and the subject for discussion was settled to be the Destructive Church 
Restoration encouraged by the French Government. 



THE OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. 

Thxbd Meeting, Michaelmas Term, Nov. 28, 1860, the Rev. the 
Master of University College, in the chair. 
The following officers for the ensuing year were elected : — 

PaVSIDKMT. 

The Rev. the Master of UniTersity College. 

AVDITOIIS. 

The Rer. the Principal of S. Edmand's Hall. 
The Rev. Dr. Blozam. 

Nsw Members or the Commttteb. 

Key. P. 6. Medd, M.A., Uniyenity College. 
Key. W. W. Shirley, M.A., Wadham College. 
Rev. M. PattiBon, M.A., Lincoln College. 
£. W. Urqnhart, Esq., Balliol College. 
J. R Stewart, Esq., Pembroke College. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society :^- 

L. Gnniey, Esq., Balliol College. 

Rey. Capel Cnre, M.A., Merton College. 

N. Bond, Esq., Oriel College. 

After some remarks from the chairman, thanking the Society for re- 
electing him as their president. 

The Rev. J. W. Burgon offered a few remarks upon, a series of rub- 
bings which he had made of inscriptions on the marble and stone slabs 
which covered the graves of the early Christians in the catacombs. 

In introducing the subject he laid stress upon the fact that the Jews 
introduced the custom of burying their dead in underground vaults. 
The catacombs were not confined to Rome, but were found elsewhere, 
in fact, wherever the Jews had settled. Those at Naples, for instance, 
were far grander, though less extensive, than those at Rome. He re- 
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ferred to the soil of Rome as of volcanic origin, i. e. composed of tufa, 
which had the appearance of rough red sandstone, very easily cut, but 
the mark of a knife or chisel once made would last for ever, if not 
touched. The Jews, who were among the earliest converts to Chris- 
tianity, had a catacomb outside Rome, and continued their practice of 
burial ; that is, they dug an entrance with steps leading down to a 
passage. This passage was about six feet wide, but in height some> 
times not sufficient for a tall man to walk upright without knocking 
his head against the roof. On either side a series of recesses were cut 
out of the solid tufa to receive the corpses exactly which were to be 
placed in them. From six to eight of these recesses were found placed 
one above the other, thus forming a complete network. He would not 
venture even an approximate cdculation as to the length of the pas- 
sages or the number of the tombs. Of the latter probably there were 
some millions, and the former might extend to hundreds of miles. 
Unfortunately, however, all the tombs had been rifled. For the first 
three or four centuries after the Christian era persons were buried in 
them. In the fifth century they were regarded as shrines, and cared 
for. In process of time, when Rome was invaded, everything valuable 
was taken out from them. Then later still, when the worship of relics 
became so common, the bones were taken and sold ; and this went on 
for a series of years. Bosio, in the sixteenth century, drew attention 
to them ; but a new day seemed to have dawned, and they were now 
being thoroughly explored. 

The mouth of each tomb was filled up with a slab or tiles, but nearly 
in all, unfortunately, the slabs had been removed ; and although they 
were preserved in museums, from the fact of their original positions not 
having been noted, they had lost most of their interest. 

He then referred to what were called instruments of torture which 
had been found, but he thought were simply instruments that had been 
used by the heathen in their sacrifices. 

He then proceeded to explain the inscriptions which were hung round 
the room, and which were careful rubbings from the slabs which were 
preserved, chiefly in the Jesuit's College, 8. John Lateran, and the 
Vatican. He considered the date of the greater number of them to be 
about the time of Constantine. 

He began with the simple inscriptions of the bishops Eutychianus, 
Anteros, Cornelius, Lucius, and Fabian, but suggested Uiat the inscrip- 
tion was probably added some years after the decease of the person it 
commemorated. He then proceeded to some of the more curious 
Jewish inscriptions, on which the commonest symbol was the seven- 
branched candlestick. To one of these, in which the inscription was 
both in Gh'eek and Latin, a few Hebrew words were addcMl, one of 
which he showed was the precise equivalent of the *' In pace ;" and no 
doubt the origin of this most common termination of an inscription 
was Jewish. 

The D.M., i. e., the Diis Manibus, he remarked, was very common 
on even Christian tombs, but meant nothing more than now is meant 
by reference in poetry to urns and shades. One inscription, that of 
Faustinus, simply stating that " he had bought this tomb, the bailiff 
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being witneae,*' he thought would have proyoked hostile criticiaiii even 
m a modern cemetery. 

He pointed out several of the symbols, monograms, &c., such as the 
bird, the bird and leaf, the X P* ^^ lohthus, the ship, and the figure 
holding up the hands. In one place he pointed out the raising of La* 
zarns, as a fair type of the attempt to represent scenes from Scripture. 

On one of the tombs the word cmpeiia occurred, signifying clearly a 
grave; and he would venture to suggest the connection between this 
word and the chapel^ because where there were graves there was pro* 
bably a place of worship. 

The President thanked Mr. Burgon for his very interesting remarks, 
snd commented on the extreme value of having careful rubbings from 
the originals. He said a few words upon the palaeography, also on the 
simplicity of the epitaphs, and on the common use of the X P» which 
he had seen instances of in this country belonging to a fiur later period, 
as at fiakewell. in Derbyshire. 

Mr. J. H. Parker made some remarks upon the bird with the olive- 
bnnch as emblematic of " peace ;" and the " uplifted hands*' as repre* 
seating the Oriental mode of prayer. But he would especially call 
attention to the crypts of England, as having had their origin in imita- 
tion of the Roman Catacombs. They were used for relics till the thir- 
teenth century, when, not being found sufficiently capacious, they 
were superseded by side chapels. He considered that the catacombs 
themselves continued in use as burial-places to a much later period 
than is commonly assigned to them ; and he exhibited a drawing of a 
doorway from one of them, of a peculiar form, which could not be 
otherwise than medieval. He also exhibited a copy of a pattern 
painted on one of the sides, which confirmed this view. He then com- 
mented upon the approaches to the catacombs ; he had only in one in- 
stance found an ancient approach. All the present entrances he con- 
sidered modem. The air-holes were no doubt original, and he thought 
in many cases the only approach to the lower passages was by descend- 
iDg the shaft by which the tufa had been removed. 

Mr. Westwood made some curious and interesting remarks upon the 
palaeography, which he considered to extend over several centuries, 
and drew attention to the fine bold style of one of the inscriptions, 
which he considered the earliest of those exhibited. In concluding, he 
hoped that this fine collection of rubbings would be given to the Uni- 
versity, and be placed in the room in which they were assembled, 
under the care of the Architectural and Historical Society. 

After some further remarks from the President, the meeting (the 
hwt to be held this Term) was adjourned. 



First Meeting, Lent Term, Feb. 5, 1861 ; J. H. Parker, Esq., F.S.A., 
(Vice-President,) in the chair. 

After the list of names of members had been proposed, to be balloted 
for at the next meeting, the chairman begged to call the attention of 
the Society to the very beautiful collection of photographs which were 
being exhibited in London, belonging to the Architectural Photographic 
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Aasociatioii. He then called upon the Rev. W. W. Shirley, M.A.» 
Wadham College, who read a very valuable paper *' On some Quea* 
tions connected with the Chancellorship of Becket." 

He began by showing how mediaeval history had suffered from the 
drawing of an arbitrary line of demarcation between ecclesiastical and 
secular history. In the case of Becket, he said, — 

" Our estimate of him is certainly more rational than that of our 
fathers. After three centuries of adoration, and three of general ana- 
thema, he is at last regarded as hnman — as a man, in the estimate of 
his unbiassed contemporaries, of great faults, not eminent for holiness, 
not even for singular asceticism, but yet a man of noble qualities, of a rare 
and lofty spirit, and of a genius which has had few equals. Still, how- 
ever, we continue to look at him, aa I cannot but think, too ezclu* 
sively from an ecclesiastical point of view. For though the ecclesias- 
tical side of his career is unquestionably the most brilliant, I believe 
that a more careful study of the secular part of Becket's life would yield 
results of considerable importance. It would prove, I think, that his 
chancellorship was an epoch in the constitutional history of England, 
and that he himself was one of the few mediaeval statesmen to whom a 
well-defined civil policy can be justly ascribed." 

He then went on to discuss the following three questions, namely : — 
'< Whether the chancellorship of Becket left any permanent traces of 
itself, 1st, in the status and office of the chancellor; 2nd, in the con- 
stitution of our courts of justice ; 3rd, in the character of the common 
law ?" 

Before entering upon the first of them, he showed what were the 
functions to which the predecessors of Becket were called, under the 
title of chancellor. 

'* Originally," he said, " the chancellor was far from holding the 
first place. He was the king's principal chaplain, keeper of the chapel 
royal, confessor to the king, — keeper, in other words, of the royal con- 
cience, — and his secretary, — an important person certainly, — and one 
of the seven g^eat officers of the crown ; but still, according to Lord 
Campbell, holding only the sixth place among them. Indeed, only a 
very few years before the accession of Henry II., Roger, Bishop of 
Salisbury, when himself the treasurer of the kingdom, was able to 
obtain the humbler post of chancellor, first for his nephew* and after- 
wards for his natural son. 

" It is evident, however, at a glance, that under the earliest Plan- 
tageuet kings the position of the chancellor has undergone a material 
change. He exercises considerable judicial functions; his political 
activity is constant ; during the absence of Richard I., the regency is 
committed to the justiciar or chancellor, apparently as to the two 
first officers of the crown, and the precedent is followed by King 
John. 

"Fortunately we are not left to conjecture the time when this 
change took place. One of Becket's biographers states plainly that he 
was, as chancellor, the second subject in the realm. 

" And another of them, Becket's own secretary, speaks of the office 
' which is now called the chancellorship ;' implying that it was a new 
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ooe, although, aa we know, the chancellor had, under aU the Normaii 
kiogs. If not earlier, been one of the seven great officers. 

" These facts, coupled with what we know of the chancellorship 
under Stephen, render it, I think, almost certain that, during the tenure 
of Becket, the chancellor was raised from the sixth place to the second. 
There are even reasons for conjecturing, with some plausibility, the 
exact year of the change to be the second of Henry II." 

He also pointed out that Becket discharged, as chancellor, some 
duties unknown to his predecessors. 

He then passed on to the second question, and gave a slight sketch 
of the origin of the courts of appeal, especially referring to the King's 
Coart, (Ciena Regis.) On this latter subject he said : — 

"There seems, therefore, to remain but one conclusion, namely, 
that the new court was created by Henry II. very early in his reign ; 
and we may add, I think, without hesitation, at the instigation of 
Becket. It was at least established while his influence with Henry 
was paramount ; and the few extant records of its early proceedings 
bear evidence to his activity in it. If so, however, we owe to him one 
of the most remarkable gifts ever bestowed by any statesman upon this 
coantry. The Curia Regis has been subdivided, but it has never been 
abolished. The Queen's Bench and the Court of Common Pleas are 
the creation of the genius of Becket" 

Referring to the third question, he spoke of the fundamental chahges 
which are known to have passed upon the English law during the 
reign of Henry II., and gave reasons why he thought they were eflfected 
by the judicial operation of the Curia Regis more than by regular legis- 
lation. He especially laid stress upon a passage in the Polgcraticus, by 
John of Salisbury, from which it would appear that the beginnings of 
those changes were to be ascribed to Becket ; and if so, " he was, more 
than any one man, the founder of our common law." In conclusion, 
he said : — 

'* Three great steps in the building of our Constitution may thus be 
ascribed, if I am not mistaken, with more or less of probability, to the 
genius of Becket : the advancement of the chancellorship in rank and 
power, the establishment of the Curia Regis, and the foundation of the 
common law. Add to this, what I have not spoken of this evening, 
the substitution of scutage for feudal military service, and the splendour 
of his foreign policy, and enough has surely been said to show that the 
archbishopric of Becket is not the only portion of his career which is 
worthy of an attentive consideration.*' 

The Rev. C. W. Boase asked whether the power exercised by Alfred 
was not greater even than that exercised by Henry II. in annulling bad 
"customs." 

The lecturer said a few words in reply, on which a short discussion 
ensued. 

A vote of thanks to the Rev. W. Shirley, on the motion of the 
chairman, was carried unanimously. 

The next meeting will be held on Tuesday, Feb. 1 9. 
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CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Ow Thursday, Feb. 28, the society met in the Philosophical Society's 
rooms. The Rev. G. E. Conie, D.D., Master of Jesus College, and 
president of the society, in the chair. 

The Rev. H. R. Luard, M.A., Trinity College, then read a paper on 
the church of S. Apollinaris at Ravenna, which he had visited some 
time ago. The paper was illustrated by some beautiful engravings of 
the frescoes and other details, as well as by general drawings. 



On Thursday, March 14, the society met in the Philosophical So- 
ciety's rooms ; the Rev. H. R. Luard, M.A., Trinity College, in the 
chair. 

The Rev. G. Williams, B.D., King's College, then read a paper, giving 
a further account of his ecclesiological researches in Georgia. He de- 
scribed at some length the convent of Saphara, which is dedicated to 
S. Mary the Virgin, and has within its walls several small chapels, be- 
sides a church of larger size. The church is dedicated to S. Saba, a 
saint of Palestine. This attests the frequent pilgrimages of the Geor- 
gian Christians to Palestine during the Middle Ages. The church is 
similar in plan and general arrangement to many others in the coun- 
try. The outer walls form a paraUelogram, but it is divided into nave, 
transepts, and chancel, forming a Greek cross, with a central lantern. 
The aisles have lower lean-to roofs. The eastern terminations are all 
apsidal internally, but the parallelogram is unbroken externally. There 
is a curious porch at the west end, and the chapels of S. Maira and 
two others are built against the church. Two or three other small 
detached chapels remain within the walls of the convent, and a castle 
guards the whole. The ruins of several domestic buildings may be 
traced, and Mr. Williams thought he discovered the site of the refec- 
tory, but could not be certain. 

Mr. Williams then gave a shorter account of the small churches of 
Tsounda and Wardzia, the former of which is partially a fortress, and 
the latter one of the rock-hewn churches ; and contains the mausoleum 
of Queen Thamar. All these churches were illustrated by drawings. 

After a vote of thanks to Mr. Williams, the meeting adjourned until 
next term. 



EXETER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Tbb annual meeting of the society was held at the College Hall, 
January 24, 1861. The chair was taken by R. Durant, Esq., in the 
absence of the Right Hon. Sir John Coleridge, who had been expected 
to preside. There were also present — Iieut.-Colonel Harding and the 
Rev. J. L. Fulford (Honorary Secretaries), Dr. Pennell, Charles 
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Tucker, Esq.* Rev. George Kennaway, Dr. Miller, J. Hayward, Esq., 
Rev. L. PennelK T. G. Norris.'Esq., W. Crabbe. E«q., E. Ashwortb, 
Eaq., H. S. Ellis, Esq.. J. De La Garde. Esq.. the Rev. T. Bremridge 
and others. 

The Rev. J. L. Fulford read the annual report of the committee, 
from which we give the following extracts : — 

" Yoar committee feel that, though there is much to be done, they 
cannot be blind to the fact that their work is very different now from 
what it used to be. There are, we know, many churches as yet unre* 
stored* and many still bearing few visible marks of their being houses 
of QoD ; there are many deformities to be removed, and there must 
be much change wrought in the internal arrangements of many 
churches before they fully harmonise with the lawful and prescribed 
ritual of the English Church. But when plans either of proposed re- 
storation or of new work are laid before your committee, there is far 
less need of the office of the critic than there used to be. There may 
be points that we might desire to have otherwise, but striking faults 
sre by comparison rare. This is as it should be. It is the work of 
our architects to give us good and correct designs. A committee may, 
snd often does, notice some point which may have been overlooked ; 
but the designs ought to be, must be, the architects*. The credit of 
them, and the responsibility, ought to be theirs. They are engaged 
io a noble cause, and they ought, and they very often do, feel it so to 
be. Your committee are confident that, at this present time, a great 
weight of responsibility rests upon our church and mediaeval architects. 
In very many cases, in nearly all it may be, not only the general cha- 
racter but the internal arrangement of our churches depends upon the 
design given by the architect. 

'* In reference to mediaeval domestic architecture, there is even more 
depending upon the acts of our architects. It rests with them to prove, 
that all the principles of mediaeval architecture may be applied to the 
dwellings of the rich and of the poor, without any loss of modem com- 
forts and modem conveniences ; and though no encouragement ought 
to be g^ven to the effeminate luxuriousness of modem life, yet a me- 
diaeval house may be made as luxurious as any 19th century man can 
require. If a mediaeval house is cold or draughty, the fault is not in 
the style but in the arrangements of plan. 

" llie parish church of Silverton has been entrusted to one of our 
members* Mr. Ashworth ; whilst the large church of Great Torrington 
ia in the hands of Mr. White. The amount of work to be done in 
this latter church depends upon the amount of funds which may be 
forthcoming. Very much needs doing there ; there are pews of all 
sorts and sizes, large western galleries ; tnere is no east window, the 
pulpit is in front of the altar, and the windows throughout the church 
are without mullions. Your committee believe . that this church will 
be found to be in the main Middle-Pointed work. 

" During the year three memorials have been placed in our beautiful 
cathedral, memorials of a very widely differing character, taste and 
feeling : one at a comparatively small cost, the other at a somewhat 
unusually large one ; the one a painted window, by Messrs. Clayton 
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and Bell, to the memory of a prebendary of that catitedral* a proctor 
of the parochial clergy in the convocation of Canterbury, a faithfU 
parish priest, known to very many and where known loved ; the other 
a compound of marble and bronze, which the mediaeval school cer- 
tainly repudiates, which the naturalistic school will certainly not claim 
— palm trees and mounted lanoiers are not usually about equal height 
— in memory of men who endured much and fought nobly for their 
country. They certainly do deserve something better than that which 
cornmemorates their deeds. At best it is but a patch upon the walla, 
disfiguring even the mere ashlared fireestone. Your committee are 
only grieved that good intentions should have been so badly carried 
out, and so much money has been so ill spent, 

*' And here your committee cannot forbear alluding to the loss of 
one of the earliest members of our society. The Dean of Bzeter was 
a vice-president in 1842, and read a paper on th^ internal arrangemeut 
of churches at our first public meeting. Of late years he has been 
prevented from openly working with us, but has not on that account 
felt less interest in our proceedings. 

" The society's publications have tended in no small degree to rai«e 
and maintain its character with kindred bodies, few of whom have 
been able to issue works so fully and richly illustrated ; indeed* sur- 
prise has frequently been expressed at its ability to produce such 
works. This has not been effected without much care on the part of 
the committee, and not without liberal contributions from some of the 
members towards the illustrations and fiinds of the society. It has 
been the desire of the committee, if possible, to publish a part annually* 
but they found that the funds of the society would not admit of this(; 
unless not only its size but its richness of ilhistratioa were greatly les* 
sened ; and as one of the objects of the society, as stated in its mlea, 
is the " occasional publitetion of transactions and accounts of ecclesias- 
tical and domestic edifices, a^ the funds of the society shall admit,*' 
th^y thought it better to persevere in the course they commenced, 
rather than to issue works of inferior character. The treasurer's re- 
port will show that, after payment of all claims (including nearly all 
the expenses of the part of the transactions now ready to be delivered), 
the society has a small balance in hand, and as there is a large stodc 
of unissued numbers, which are from time to time purchased by new 
members, and thereby add to its resources, the committee hope that, 
with a continuance of the kind aid they have hitherto received towards 
the illustrations, they shall be able to publish as frequently and as well 
as they have hitherto done.'* 

Dr. Miller moved and Dr. Pennell seconded the adoption of the 
report. 

The motion was eatried. 

Colonel Harding said it was with great regret he had to an- 
nounce the absence of their excellent friend, Mr. Miles, the treasurer 
of the society, who was unable to attend through illness. Mr. Miles 
had, however, requested him to state that the funds of the society weie 
in a healthy condition. 

Col. Harding added that he had much pleasure in presenting to the 
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society a beaatifiilly executed drawing of the screen of Burletcombe 
church. The drawing, which was illaminated, was the production 
of Mr. W. J. Tanner, an artist residing at that place. He had a 
letter from Mr. Tanner, from which he ascertained that the screen 
was supposed to have heen erected about the time of Henry VII., 
and had originally been highly decorated. During the dark ages it 
had been painted white ; but the colours c^une to light in the year 
1845, since which time they had been renewed under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Tanner. He (Col. Harding) would suggest that the draw- 
mg should be put into a light frame, glazed, and hung up in that 
room. It was a very elaborate and careful work, and was a pattern to 
sU amateurs. 

T. G. Norris, Esq., observed that fourteen years ago Mr. Tanner 
conmeaced his career aa an architectural artist, in a way in which a 
thousand others might render that society great service, by making 
menonnda, having reference to his own parish church, in an illus- 
trated form, and forwarding them to the society. A book contain- 
ing some of these memoranda he held in his hand, and the drawing 
which had just been presented to the society, showed how great pro- 
gress he had made since that time. Mr. Tanner was not now an 
amateur. The church was a very interesting one, and, as it was not 
more than four miles from the railway, the members of the society 
would do well to visit it. 

The Secretary also presented a drawing of aa old table of stone, in- 
scribed, recently found near the residence of Sir Walter Raleigh. He 
described the stone as an interesting relic, which he supposed to have 
been brought over from Ireland. A gentleman who had written to 
him on the subject, held the opinion, however, that it was a Dartmoor 
stone. The stone was at present on its way to London. 

The Rev. F. G. Ingestre was proposed and approved as a member of 
the society. 

Dr. Pennell proposed the election of the following gentlemen for the 
year:— Patron: Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Exeter. President: 
Right Hon. the Earl of Devon. Vice-Presidents : Hon. Mark Rolie, 
Rev. Preb. Mackamess, Sir G. Stucley Stucley. Bart., Rev. Philip 
Freeman. Secretaries : Lieut.-Ool. Harding, Rev. J. L. Fulford. 
Treasurer ; W. Miles, Esq. Curator : T. G. Norris, Esq. Architect : 
J. Hayward, Esq. Committee ; The Ven. the Archdeacons, Canons 
in residence (being subscribers). Secretaries to the Church Building 
Society, John Carew, Esq., W. B. Crabbe, Esq., J. De la Garde, Esq., 
Rev. H. T. BUacombe, Rev. P. Freeman; John James, Esq., George 
Kennaway* £sq., J. Northmore, Esq., Rev. W. Radford, Rev. C. C. 
Turner, Rev. W. Wills, Rev. P. Williams. 

Dr. Miller seconded the proposition and it was carried. 

The Chairman was obliged to leave at this juncture ; emd the chair 
having been taken by Mr. Crabb, Mr. Ashworth read a paper on *' The 
Variety of Churches," and Mr. Norris a paper on ♦' The Decent Adorn- 
ment (tf Churches," after which the meeting terminated. 
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NEW CHURCHES. 

All Saints, Cambridge* — We are particularly glad to see the powerful 
designs made by Mr. Bodley for this church. In many respects we 
disapprove of the removal of the church from its old site, and we 
heartily wish that Mr. Bodley might be allowed to rebuild it where 
the present church stands. We are sure that, in combination with the 
Master of Trinity's new Hostel, and the colleges of Trinity and S. 
John's, a new church on this spot, especially if it had a lofty spire, 
would make a most striking architectural feature. But if it is deter- 
mined to remove the church, we think that the new site, which is jaet 
opposite the gateway of Jesus college, is a very good one. llie north 
facade of the church will align with the street, and its tower (which 
Mr. Bodley judiciously places at the north side of the west front) will 
be a conspicuous object to any one going down Jesus Lane. The 
designs before us give alternative cappings for the tower, a massive 
gabled saddle-back roof, and a lofty spire. We much hope, con- 
sidering the paucity of spires in Cambridge, that the latter design. 
though a more expensive one, will be adopted. The plan com- 
prises a nave and aisles, about 90 ft. long by 50 ft., the aisles being 
unusually narrow; a chancel, 31 ft. by 35 ft. 10 in., with oigan- 
chamber on the north side, and aisle and vestry on the south ; and 
an engaged tower at the north-west angle, projecting boldly from 
the line of the aisle. The ritual arrangements are all that can be 
desired : though we rather prefer an alley between the seats in each 
aisle to the plan of making the passages close to the aisle- walls. 
The style is an early and somewhat austere Pointed, with many features 
borrowed from the French Gbthic. The windows are of the earliest 
Geometrical form, with plate-tracery. Tlie arcades have bold and lofty 
arches, rising from low shafted piers. The chancel-arch has coupled 
shafts of coloured marble. The east window is a large, unequal, marble 
shafted triplet, nobly lifted up in the wall, with ample reredos-space 
below. Externally, a surface-arcade runs below -the sills of the eastern 
triplet, above a battening of the basement wall. The west fagade, flanked 
by the tower, displays a circular window, of early plate- tracery, above 
a couple of two-light windows, with a doorway below. There is no 
clerestory, the nave-roof, which is very lofty, being continued down 
over the narrow aisles. The aisle walls have good early traceried 
three-light windows, divided by buttresses, which rise from the bat- 
tened basement The chancel window on the north side is a fine com- 
position of an octofoiled circle above two plain lights. On the south 
side there is a kind of hooded clerestory, above the constructional se- 
dilia and the arch to the school-children's aisle. The detail of this 
fine design is of the best kind throughout ; and every morsel of it shows 
thought and care on the part of the architect. We notice that the 
tympanum of the chief entrance* which is under the tower, will contain 
a bas-relief. Mr. Bodley has availed himself, with great judgment, of 
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the facilities for architectural decoration afforded by the local material, 
chmek. Unfortunately, no part is groined, — not even the sanctuary. 
The general effect of this church, with its great height, severe outline, 
long unbroken line of roof, and its great breadth, will be very imposing. 
The tower will at present not be carried higher than the lowest stage. 
Of the two alternative designs for completing it, the saddle-back roof, 
though dignified and impressive, is not very much to our mind ; but the 
feeling of the other design, with its grandiose, plain lower stages, its 
enriched belfry windows, and its fine broached octagonal spire, is in 
all respects admirable. We shall hope to speak with more detail of 
this church some day from actual inspection. Some of the wood* 
work, we may mention, seemed to us wanting in grace of outline. 

S, • South Thringstone, WTUtwiek, Leicestershire. — A small new 

church, designed by Mr. St. Aubyn, to hold about two hundred and 
fifty persons. The plan is unusual : a broad nave with shallow tran- 
septs, a round-ended sanctuary, and a round-ended vestry on its north 
side ; the eastern half of the transept being treated as a chorus cantorum. 
The objection to this is that the constructional and ritual choir are need* 
leasly disconnected. As is usual with churches of this exceptional plan, 
the effect of the intersection of the roofs over the transept is far from 
pleasing, and the goofing of the apse makes any dignified east window 
impossible. The design, however, is plain and good ; some lines and 
patterns of red brick being used in the interior. The windows, but- 
tresses and all, are of red brick, — very effective, considering its cheap- 
ness. A single wooden beU-frame pierces the roof, being supported 
internally by the last but one truss of the roof from the west end. The 
whole cost of this inexpensive church is £700 : the walls being of 
rough Forest stone, and all the dressings of red and buff bricks. 

<S. Mary, West Torrington, Lincolnshire, — The remodelling and almost 
entire rebuilding of the present miserable church of this village by Mr. 
Withers may fairly be called a fiew church. The plan consists of chancel, 
nave, south-west porch, and west bell-cote. The latter is well treated. 
The west waU is thickened between two buttresses. Above the west 
window a single buttress rises from the set-off of the thickened wall to 
the middle of the double bell-cote above. The style is rather Late Flow- 
ing-Pointed, almost reaching Flamboyant in the east window. Two flat- 
hetided windows in the south- wall of the nave are retained, or copied, 
from the former church. The chancel-arch seems to us to affect rather 
too early a type, being First- Pointed, with shafted and banded piers. Nor 
do we like die nondescript- headed doorway in the sacristy. But the 
internal arrangements are very good; and there is a good simple 
reredos introduced under the east window. The woodwork throughout 
the church is excellently designed. 

8, Nicolas, Monnington, Pembrokeshire, — In this church, by Mr. 
Withers, which we noticed in August last, the bell-cote is now, from 
peculiar circumstances, moved to the west gable. It is a single beU- 
cote, of massive design, rising well from a sort of thickening of the 
west wall, which is pierced by the west window. We have only to 
lep at our commendation of Che architectural and ritual features of this 
unpretending little church. 
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S* Dagfaei, Mehm. Pembrokeshire, — We have once before ootioed 
this design, by Mr. Withers, from the first sketches. Some alteratjone 
have been made, from a consideration of the exposed situation in which 
the cbarch will stand. The building now consists of a short nave, 
with an apsidal chancel, and a very low bell-cote crowning the west 
gable. The whole design is very effective, as a most simple, and yet 
correct, church for a very small parish. The detail is good Middle- 
Pointed, and the levels of the site are well treated. The interior ar- 
rangements are excellent. 

S. TeUo, KUrheffden^ Pembrokeehire. — Some works designed for this 
church in 1857, and then noticed by us, have been suspended ; and now 
Mr. Withers has made plans for an entirely new structure. They com-' 
prise a nave, 63 ft. by 26 ft., a chancel 25 ft. 6 in. by 17 ft. 6 in., a vestry 
on the north-west of the chancel, a south-west porch, and a western bell- 
gable. The ritual arrangements are scrupulously correct, with reredos, 
foot-pace, well-developed sanctuary and rail, stalled chancel, with an 
ascent of four steps under the chancel-arch, and a pulpit at the north- 
east angle of the nave. The style is a vigorous Early Pointed, with 
plate-tracery, and a very effective east window. The ground sloping 
rapidly to the west, the level of the west end of the church is very 
high ; and there is an ascent of five steps to the pojch, and two more 
under the docH'way. There is a good chancel-arch, with shafted and 
banded piers. There is also a constructional reredos. The bellroote, 
pierced for two bells, is particularly pleasing, from its simplicity and 
effective outline. 

<S. Albaut Rochdale. — We are glad to hear that it is proposed to 
decorate the chancel of this church as follows : the wall-space between 
the windows to contain figure-subjects illustrating the principal events 
in the life of S. Alban, on a ground of one uniform tint running en- 
tirely round the chancel, ll^e walls above and below the space so 
occupied will be filled with diaper- worl^ and floriated ornament; the 
panels of roof enriched with emblems, and the timbers diapered in 
colours and gold. The subjects selected are — 1st, S. Alban, in the 
dress of a Roman soldier, receives the fugitive Christian priest ; ted, 
S. Alban. sees the priest praying ; Srd, Soldiers carry off S. Alban in 
the priest*s cassock, mietaking him ; 4th, S. Alban before the magis- 
trates ; 6th, S. Alban'crosses the stream to execution, the people stand- 
ing on the bridge ; 6th, S. Alban martyred — the executioner lays down 
his sword. 



NEW SCHOOLS, &c. 

ChapeUechool, Castell, Cardiganshire. — Mr. Withers is erecting, in 
this long, straggling Welsh hamlet, a building which is meant to serve 
both as a chapel and a school. Built of the local stone, and being de- 
signed with the sim~plest and cheapest detail, it is only to cost £ibO, 
It is a parallelogram, with a three-sided apsidal sanctuary, having a 
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double bell-cote, of good design, over tbe junction between nave and 
chancel. The entrance is by a lean-to narthex at the west end. The 
windows are of good design, and the arrange ent of the east end is 
quite correct. 

GirU* School, KetuingiOH.— Mr. G. M. HUls has designed an excel- 
lent girls' schoolroom, for this parish. It is to hold about two hua* 
dred children, and is 48 ft. 3 in. in length, by 99 ft. in breadth. There 
are porches at each end, with a cloakroom and ekssvoom towards the 
church court. The other end opens into the churchyard. « The room 
has an open roof with arched principals ; and we observe rows of open 
lanterns, for ventilation, in the roof. The style is good Middle- 
Pointed : the cost £1 1 30. 

Burgh-lo' Marsh, Lincolnshire. — Mr. Withers is buQding a good 
master's house in connection with this school, which is a stmctnre 
of singular hideousness. The master having sufficient room other- 
wise, it is intended to use one of the rooms either as a riiop for tbe 
master's use, or as a village reading«room. Tbe material is bricks 
with arched tympana over the windows, having voussoirs of two 
coloured materials. The chimneys are well treated in brick. We 
earnestly hope that the contrast between the old school slBd'the new 
hoose will lead to the rebuilding of the former. 

Ahms Houses, Pulborough, Susseg.-^A Isrge cottage, with fourliving- 
rooms, for old women, and a common scullery, designed by Mr. G. M. 
Hills. It is a very cheap structure, but is excellently planned. The 
style, however, is scarcely Pointed ; though the chimneys, which are 
of brick, are well treated. It is difficult to believe that it can be built 
for the sum named, viz. £300. 



SECULAR WORKS. 

A well-house for Rossington, Yorkshire, has been designed by Mr. 
W. M. Teulon. It is a low octagonal structure, with a low oct^onal 
spirelet, having crocheted openings on alternate sides. We question 
wheth^ a shelter to the weU-handie ought not to have been provided. 

A Pointed house is building at MusweU Hill, from Mr. Tmefitt's 
designs, which is to cost about £8(X>. It is well planned, and very 
compact ; and is very picturesquely treated in its high roof, which is 
almost square. A curious feature is the addition on one side of a 
spacious drawing-room, with no rooms over it, surrounded on two 
sides by a glass-covered verandah, which also communicates with a 
conservatory. Tlie chimneys, windows, dormers, &c., are all well- 
designed, withoi4 needless aJFectation of Gothic detail. 

Mr. Truefitt exhibits in the Architectural Exhibition some works 

designed by him, and executed by Messrs. Johnston Brothers, in brass. 

Tliese comprise gas-burners with glass drops, gas-standards, and 

banging lamps, all very boldly designed. We shall hope to notice 

them ^m actual inspection . 
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CHURCH RESTORATION. 

Roalin Chapel. — We have great pleasure in communicating the un- 
expected good news that Roslin chapel is being fitted up for Anglican 
worship. We trust that all the arrangements will be made in the 
spirit of its unique architecture. 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

MotmmeHt in Ldtile Cawtharpe, Lincobuhire. — Mr. Withers has de- 
signed a very appropriate monument, placed under the west window of 
the rebuilt church of this village, in memory of Mr. Lysimachos 
Parker, a liberal benefactor to the work. It consists of a sunk panel, 
with a flat- headed cornice, supported by dwarf marble shafts. There 
is much beauty of detail in the carved foliage and capitals. Somewhat 
less effective are two half-figures of angels in low relief. They are 
overpowered by the floral decoration. 

A curious experiment in terra cotta architecture is being made at the 
New Horticultural Gardens, which are laid out within a huge cloister 
surrounding the entire area. The northern portion, by Mr. Sydney 
SmirkCy is designed in by no means remarkable Italian ; but in the 
southern part, which was left to the authorities of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, the attempt has been made to introduce Italian 
Romanesque, and the design is founded on the chantry of the Lateran. 
The pillars are of terra cotta, the design being counterchanged at the 
half height of each out of a series of twelve patterns, each burnt in a 
single length. As far as we could judge, the designs (which are by 
the students at the Museum) seemed pretty, and the execution cre- 
ditable. 

We hear, with great interest, that in the progress of the restoration 
of the Anglo-Saxon church of Deerhurst, in Olouoestershire, some very 
curious architectural remains have been discovered. 

We are obliged to postpone to our next number papers on — Church 
Building Twenty Years Ago ; The Decent Adorning of Churches ; 
Gibson's Memoirs of Northumberland ; Hutchison's Monograph of 
Callington; Hereford Cathedral Restoration; Sedding's Carols; Bell 
Inscriptions ; and the Northampton Architectural Society's Report. 
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BELL INSCRIPTIONS. 

A WEITR& in the Eeclesiologist for 1846, vol. i., new series, p. 207, 
states that ante- Reformation bells are very scarce. Though sixteen 
years have elapsed since that paper was written, which has not, of 
course, tended to increase their number, still many districts yield a 
much larger supply of mediaeval belief than would appear from the 
STerages there given. It is but fair to say that his calculation is 
founded from Leicestershire data ; and though other counties, such as 
Cambridgeshire or Middlesex, may prove his rule, yet East Anglia, 
Lincolnshire included, is an exception. The twelve churches, for in- 
stance, of Ipswich furnish sixty-two bells, and of these twelve are 
clearly of ante- Reformation date. The city of Norwich affords more 
than forty, and in country districts the number is still greater. 

The earliest inscriptions are in single capitals, placed widely apart : 
gradually, as they became longer, the letters were grouped into words, 
with an ornamental stop between each ; and in the fifteenth century 
the single capital-letter type gave way to what is usually called black- 
letter. These latter, particularly the bells from the Norwich foundry, 
generally bad fine illuminated initials inclosing human heads, and 
figures of birds and beasts ; in other examples each capital is crowned. 
The crosses at the beginning of the inscriptions are of great beauty 
snd variety. In the early part of the seventeenth century, a type of a 
decidedly mediaeval character was made use of by two or three leading 
founders. This type, which is no doubt ancient, having been handed 
down together with other bell-founding secrets, would puzzle many an 
inexperienced campanologist, and lead him to ante-date his bell by two 
full centuries. In such cases, however, the date usually appears in 
plain Roman characters ; and there are other minor marks easily recog- 
uieable to the practised eye, even if it should not know the type, which 
is usually the case. 

We DOW come to the inscriptions themselves. Passing over the 
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earliest ones, which consisted only of the name of the patron saint, 
and that other form common in all black-letter bells, " Sancte . . . ora 
pro nobis," we come to the Norwich foundry, which was distinguished 
not only by the beauty of its type, but by the elegance of its inscrip- 
tions. Amongst a host of them may be mentioned : — 

" + Nob societ Sanctis semper Nicholaus in altis. 

+ Quesumus Andrea famulorum susdpe vota. 

+ Virgo coronata due nos ad regna b€»ta. 

4- PetruH ad eteme ducat nos paacua yite. 

4- Dona repende pia rogo Magdalene Maria. 

4- Johannes Christ! care dignare pro nobis orare." 

These have no reference to the bell further than to assign its dedica- 
tion. The following are therefore more appropriate : — 

" + Munere Baptiste benedictus sit chorus iste. 
+ Vox Aueustini sonat in sure Dei. 
4- Sonitus rSgidii conscendit ad culmina celi. 
+ In multis annis resonet campana Johannit. 
4- Dulds sisto melis campana vocor Gabrielis. 
4* Nomen Magdalene campana gerit melodie." 

Sometimes we find a prayer for the safety of the bell, as — 

" + O Trinitss sacra campanam istam conserva. 
4* Augustine tuam campanam protege sanam." 

Or a hope that the casting may turn out successfully couched under 
the form of a prayer to the patron of the workers in molten metal : — 

*' 4- Antonius monet ut campana bene sonet." 

Early in the sixteenth century we find a change in the inscriptions ; 
the old forms gradually died out, and their places were taken by the 
following : — 

" + Filius Virginis Marie det nobis gaudia vite. 
4- Hec in laude tui resonet campana Johannes. 
4- Hec sit dicta sancta campana Johannes. 
4- Adsit principio sancta Maria meo. 
4- Johannes est nomen meum." 

A few years later we find farther changes, indicative of the gradual 
change of faith, thus : — 

'' + Non sono animabus mortuorum sed auribus yiventium. 
-|- Cum cano busta mori, cum pulpeta vivere desi." 

At the close of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries we find a number of beautiful inscriptions, admirably adapted 
for present use, as : — 

*' + Rex celorum Christe, placeat tibi sonus iste. 
4- Non clamor, sed amor, eantat in aure Dei. 
4- Sonoro sono meo sono Deo. 
4* Cantabo laudes tuas Domine. 
4- Omnia sonus laudet Dominum. 
4- Merorem mestis, letis sic leta sonabo. 
4- Laudo Deum Verum, plebem voco, congrego clerum. 
4- Domini laudem non verbo sed voce resonabo.* 
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To this age belongs the beautifol inscription on Old Tom of Lincoln, 
which has been wisely preserved at its re^casting in 1835 : — 

'* + Spiritot Sanctui a Patre et Filio procedens, 
anaviter sonani ad salutem. 1610." 

The custom of carrying a connected inscription over a whole peal 
began about this period. It may have been in existence earlier, but 
none of the complete black-letter peals which the writer has examined 
have any traces of it : they are simply a sequence of " ora pro nobis/' 
probably addressed to the saints whose altars were in the church 
bebw, reserving, of course, the tenor for the patron saint. One of 
the earliest examples of a consecutive inscription is at Cherry Hinton, 
Cambridge, but of this only one bell remains. Originally the tenor 
led off with " + Omnia populus terre plaudite Domino ;" the fourth 
followed with " + Gum psalmis venite ad Dominum." Another good 
example occiirred at Oxbury, Norfolk, circ. 1582, where the Te Deum 
vas used thus : — 

'^ -f Te per orbem terrarum sancta oonfitetur ecclesia* 
4- Patrem immenaaB Majettatis, 
-I- YeDerandam tuum veram et uaicnm Filium.*' 

About the same time we find a number of pleasing inscriptions in 
EogUsh, as : — 

** Glory be to God on high. 
Praiae the Lord. 
Jesus be our apeede." 

The following inscriptions on tenors may also be quoted : — 

" I, sweetly tolling, men do call, 
To taste of meats that feed the aouL" 
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*' God aave the Church, our Queene and Realme, 
And aend us peace in Christ. Amen." 

(Old tenor at Lincoln, 1593.) 

*' My roaring sound doth notice give 
That men here cannot alwaya live.' 

" All ye who hear my mournful aound. 
Repent before you he in ground.'* 

" Firat I call you to God's Word, 
And at last unto the Lord." 

'* When I do ring, God's praises aing; 
When I do toll, pray heart and aouL' 

Sometimes they are of a local character, as : — 

'* may their aoula in heaven dwell, 
Who made the last a tenor bell." 

(Ripponden, Yorkahire.) 

*' Learn of John Holden, all good Chriatian people, 
Who gave this bell to grace thia church and steeple." 

(Burgh, Ltncolnahiie.) 
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Sometimes we see a facetious couplet :— - 

" William Pawlett chimed so well. 
He paid for casting of this bell." 

(4th bell» Burghi Lincolnshire.) 

" To him that rinn me high and well. 
The tenor note 111 truly tell." 

(Wainfieet, S. Mary.) 

One more specimen must close this century :— 

^'3. It joyeth me much to go to God*8 Church ; 
4. Do not there slack thee to repent thee, 
6. I wish to die to live heavenlie." 

(Attleborough, Norfolk.) 

During the last century bell inscriptions gradually became entirely 
secular. Latin inscriptions became very rare. Among; the best oi 
them may be mentioned :— 

** I. Fideles Toeo ad domnm Dommi. 

2. Cum voco ad ecdesiam Yenite. 

3. Grata sit arguta reaonans campanula vooe. 

4. Intactum sileo percute dulce cano. 

5. Nos sic homines inter se conyeniant." 

Generally, however, the inscriptions are in English rhyme. Thus» 
at S. Helen, Worcester, a peal of eight is inscribed with verses com- 
memorative of Marlborough's victories. The Whitechapel foundry, 
when in the hands of Lester, Pack, and Chapman, was very prolific in 
these rhyming inscriptions. The two following, by Penn, of Peter- 
borough, from S. Ives, Huntingdonshire, 1723, are here given, as more 
uncommon : — 

*' When backward rung, I tell of fire. 
Think how the world will then expire." 

"When souls are from their bodies torn, 
*Tis not to die, but to be bom." 

Sometimes we have verses descriptive of the art of bell-ringing, as 
at Masham, Yorkshire, 1766 : — 

'' 1. Look to my brethren whilst the peal I lead ; 

2. We to the treble's motion must take heed ; 

3. In various courses we are taught to range ; 

4. In singles, doubles, and in triples change; 

6. For every peal is rung by di£ferent scheme, 
6. Dodge, and Bob, and Round at the extreme." 

Occasionally inscriptions are extremely frivolous, as at All Saints, 
Maldon, Essex, cast by Henry Pleasant, of Sudbury, 1707 : — 

" 1. When three this steeple long did hold, 

2. They were three emblems of a scold ; 

3. No music then, but we shall see 

4. What pleasant music six will be." 
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Or even of a Pftgan tendency, as on the sixth hell at S. Mary Abbots. 
Kensington, 1772. and elsewhere : — 

^ The rinsert' art our gpratefdl notes prolong, 
ApoUo Bstens, and approves our song." 

• 

Daring the latter half of the last oentnry and commencement of the 
present inscriptions are mostly confined to the date and founder's name, 
together with those of the parochial authorities. With very few ex« 
oeptioBS this continues to be the case ; and better that it should be so 
than that soch rubbish should be perpetrated as the following : — 

*' Recast by John Taylor and Son, 
Who the best prize for church-bells won. 
At the Great Exhibition 
In London 1. 8. 5. and one.** 

(Pilton, Devon.) 

The following, considering the nature of the church, is not much 
better: — 

^ We hang here to record 
That the choir was restored 
In the yesr of our Lobd 1868.'' 

(Sherboume, Dorsetshire.) 

As a sign of better things we conclude with the following examples : 
S. Paul, Brighton, five, the four first inscribed with the names of the 
holy Evangelists, the tenor with S. Paul. Over the whole peal are 
distributed portions of the hymn, '• Ave Pater. Rex Creator." The 
pesl of eight at West Tofts, Norfolk, have portions of the " Gloria in 
Excelsis." S. Stephen, Rochester Row, Westminster, has the fol- 
lowing : — 

'« 1. Blessing, 

2. OIott, 

3. Wisdom, 

4. Thanksgiving, 

5. Honour, 
6.* Power, 

7. Might. 

8. Be unto our God for ever and ever. 

Amen. Hallelmjah." 

S. Gabriel, Pimlico, is another good example : — 

*' 1. 8. George. Glory to the Father High, 

2. 8. Michael. To the Son's dread Majes^. 

3. S. Barnabas. To the Spirit, One and Three, 

4. S. Paul. Blessing, Honour, Glory be ; 

5. S. Paul. Ever as ere the world began, 

6. All Saints. Ever at now while ages run, 

7. Blessed Virgin Mary. Ever as shall be evermore, 

8. S. Gabriel. When this world of change it o'er." 
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CHURCH BBLLS AND RINGING. 

All exercises and amusements that have a tendency to strengthen 
the mental powers and invigorate the body are worthy of cultivation, 
as conducive to the mens sana in eorpore aano. For this reason ringing 
deserves attention, as an intellectual and bodily pastime, much prac- 
tised in former days by the aristocratic members of society. The 
science of change- ringing cannot boast of any great antiquity; for 
though bells were hung in church spires and towers at an early date, 
ringing changes in regular and musical order does not appear to have 
been introduced until the seventeenth century. Before that time* 
bells hung with a half wheel were either chimed by being moved with 
their mouths downwards, so that the clapper struck one side only, or 
pulled up about as high As the upper part of the bell-frame ; but when 
the whole wheel was invented, and the bells swung up to balance, ao 
that the clapper should strike both sides alternately, it became manifest 
that each beU being a note, these notes could be produced in order, and 
arranged, as in a piece of music, to such an extent as their number 
would admit of. For instance, 4 bells can be rung in 24 changes ; 
5, 120 ; multiply 120 by 6, and 720 appear ; and so on to a great ex- 
tent ; but as each of these numbers of changes may be arranged in dif- 
ferent succession, (in the same way that an octave or greater or leaa 
number of notes of a musical instrument can,) peals are composed 
which contain great variety, and exercise the memory, whilst the 
manual exertion of ringing the bell, so as to cause ^e clapper to 
strike in proper time, invigorates the body, and promotes health by 
means particularly beneficial to those engaged in sedentary pursuits. 

It is not the purpose of these observations to treat of the science of 
ringing practically : for that the reader is referred to the treatises of 
Hubbfuxl, Thackrah, Shipway, and others ; and for information npon 
the antiquity, inscriptions, &c., of church beUs, to the works of the 
Rev. Dr. Qztty and the Rev. W. C. Lukis ; and, on beUs and belfries, 
to the able publications of the Rev. H. T. Ellacpmbe, whose second 
edition of " Belfries and Ringers," 1861, ought to be in the hands of 
every clergyman and churchwarden. 

But it wOl be shown that, as church bells were formerly, and are now 
more frequently than they were a few years ago, rung by men of greater 
intellectual power than those into whose hands they had been suffered 
to fall, it is high time that ringing should receive the same care and 
cultivation that the church choir does, and that all classes should join 
in it, as heartily as in the manly game of cricket, or any other of the 
scientific exercises practised in England. 

In 1637, the Society of College Youths was established by Lord 
Brereton, Sir Clifi^ Clifton, and several other gentlemen, for the prac- 
tice of ringing. They used to ring at S. Martin's Vintry, on College 
Hill, near Doctors' Commons, upon a peal of six bells. This church 
was burnt by the Great Fire of London, and never rebuilt ; but the 
Society still retains the name derived from College Hill, and has in its 
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possession a massive silver bell, which formed the top of the staff 
which used to be carried by the beadle of the society when the mem« 
hers attended Divine Service at Bow Church, on the anniversary of its 
foundation, and other occasions ; also an old book, in which the names 
of its members are entered. This book was lost at the time of the great 
fire, but was subsequently recovered : in it, and a modem one, there 
are (amongst many others) the following names : — 164l» Captain Har- 
rison; 1655. Sir Francis Withers; 1657, J. Brereton, Esq.; 1664, 
Fabian Stedman. the author of that excellent system of ringing still 
known as Stedman's principle; 1668, Joseph Holland, D.D. ; 1672, 
Samuel Scattergood, D.D. ; 1682, Sir Thomas Samwell, a gentleman 
of fortune, and of an ancient family in Northamptonshire; 1687, Sir 
Grilbert Dolben and John Dolben, Esq., of Finedon Hall, Northampton- 
shire; 1697, Hon. Robert, Charles, and George Cecil; 1699, Sir 
Michael Hicks, Sir Edward Toby; 1711, James King. D.D. ; 1716, 
Slingsby Bethell, Esq., who was, in 1756, Lord Mayor of London; 
1717, Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart. ; 1726, Francis Geary, R.N., 
(Admiral (}eary) ; 1782, Sir Watkin Lewis, M.P. for, and Lord Mayor 
of, London ; 1784, Rev. Jos. Winter, Oxford ; Rev. Thomas Sissou, 
Reigate ; 1797, William Moore, Esq., Herald's College. These names, 
selected from a very large number, are sufficient to show that ringing 
was considered an intellectual amusement, worthy of nobles, divines, 
and scholars. " The School of Recreation, or Gentleman's Tutor in 
various Exercises," published in 1684, contains several pages upon 
campanology. Actuated by a love of the science, the late J. P. Powell, 
Esq., of Quex Park, Isle of Thanet, Kent, a member of the Society of 
College Youths, erected, in 1823, a tower in his park, and furnished it 
with a peal of twelve bells. He required all his men-servants to learn 
to ring, and rang constantly himself: in 1828, he became the authoi^ 
of several touches, or short peals of triples, on Stedman's principle. 

At the present time the Society of College Youths consists of gen- 
tlemen, respectable tradesmen, clerks in various capacities, and skilled 
artizans. No one is admitted except by election, and there are a few 
simple rules for its support and government, by .which its respectability 
is secured. S. Saviour's, Southwark, and S. Michael's, ComhiU, both 
of which churches have a fine peal of twelve beUs, are the usual places 
of ringing ; and district meetings are occasionally held at S. Mary-le- 
Bow, S. Clement Danes, and others. The society is open to all Eng- 
land. In 1855, some of its members rang at Arundel, Sussex, on a 
new peal of eight, given to the church by the late Duke of Norfolk, 
(who was present) ; the Vicar, Rev. G. Hart, and his brother, Octavius 
Perry Hart, barrister, were elected members of the society. The great 
and good Chief Justice Hale was an able ringer; whilst Anthony 
Wood and his fellows " often plucked at the bells of Merton College 
for recreation." 

For some years church architecture, psalmody, and church bells fell 
into general neglect ; and it is sincerely to be desired that, now Church* 
wardens' Gothic has been laid aside, and replaced by judicious restora- 
tion, and the village choir furnished with good music, the ringers may 
be cared for, and become the respectable and scientific body that they 
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were in the olden time. This cannot be accomplished without some 
trouble, and no one can be so proper to bring about a general restora- 
tion of the art of ringing as the clergy, assisted by the churchwardens 
and other respectable inhabitants of the parish. If the minister does 
not join in promoting the practioe of campanology, it will still be ne- 
cessary to obtain his leave, and that of one of the churchwardens ; for 
it is the law of this country that the church bells must not be rung ex- 
cept with their permission. It may, however, be reasonably expected 
that, although the rector, or vicar, or licensed curate, has power to 
silence the bells, he will move in a right direction, and endeavour not 
to suppress ringing, but to see that it is . carried on in a respectable 
manner, becoming the sanctity of the church. 

This view is clearly expressed by Mr. Lukis thus : — " Bell-ringing 
may be made available in parishes for promoting the moral and reli* 
gious improvement of the people. That which for years has been a 
curse, may be turned into a blessing." And again : " The experience 
I have had has convinced me that it is utterly futile to attempt to re- 
form the ringers, or to maintain the respectable character of the ringers, 
without a regular personal tiitendanee in the belfry. But it is the same 
in this as in everything undertaken in a parish ; there can be no aaocess 
without trouble and perseverance ; and who should grudge his time 
and trouble in any matter that concerns the well-being of his parish- 
ioners ? People may perhaps smile at the idea of a clergyman making 
a point of entering the belfry with his ringers ; but they may depend 
upon it that much real good may be effected by so doing.'* 

Before Mr. Lukis's book appeared, Mr. Ellacombe, in his *' Practical 
Remarks on Belfries and Ringers," 1849, gave an account of his suc- 
cess in carrying out a system with ringers ; and he is one who not only 
takes the ringers, but the bells also in hand. The clergyman of a parish 
in Leicestershire is one of the best ringers that enters the belfry; 
whilst Mr. £. Beckett Denison, Q.C., Mr. Leonard Procter, Mr. W. T. 
Maunsell, and other gentlemen, join in the rational and healthy recre- 
ation of ringing. 

Thus we may hope that the time has come, when the church beUs, 
rescued from the hands of the irreverent and profane, will be classed in 
the same category as the church organ and choir. No music can be 
more soothing, or afiect the feelings so strongly by old assodattons, 
as the sounds from the old church tower. 

Moreover, a little reflection will convince any thinking person that 
campanology is a science by no means to be despised ; each bell being 
one note, and the time between the striking in a peal so small, that 
about a quarter of a second only elapses between the sound of any two 
bells. The very able little treatise, published for Hubbard, by Fletcher, 
of Norwich, 1854, is the cheapest and most elementary of those before 
mentioned, as works of instruction in campanology. Whoever un- 
dertakes to learn the sdence, should be careful not to select a bell too 
heavy for his strength, and also to make himself thoroughly master of 
it, so as to ring with a smooth even pull, standing upright, without 
any distortion of limb or countenance, before attempting changee ; for 
the conducting of which, it may be suggested that the best and moat 
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scientific ringer should call the bobs and singles, and that the caution 
be given two rounds before the alteration in the coarse occurs ; a plain 
lead need not be called ; but it is very useful to call those bells that 
dodge ; for instance, in a five-beU peal, " five, four, a single," as the 
case may be. Those who are proficients in campanology do not re« 
quire these calls, provided they are previously acquainted with the 
peals that are to be rung ; but in many belfries they are always made ; 
and one of the band is appointed conductor or bob-caller. The treble 
18 the easiest beU for a beginner to learn, being what is termed a whole 
Hunt bell — that is, it moves in a regular course up and down, striking 
two blows on leading, and two behind ; this will be easily seen by 
looking at a peal in any of the books on campanology ; but practice, 
with experienced friends, is indispensable. 

An essay on bell founding would be out of place here ; and those 
who require new bells, or to have old ones re-cast, had better consult 
Messrs. Taylor and Co., of Loughborough, Warner and Sons of Cripple- 
gate, or Messrs. Mears of Whitechapel, than form any theories of their 
own, however ingenious and scientific. At the same time, a few words 
upon bells and how to take care of them is not foreign to our subject. 
It may be observed that bells are generally reputed to weigh heavier 
than they really do, especially old ones, which it has been the fashion 
to overrate to an extravagant degree. It is true that many of them are 
superior to those cast fifty or sixty years ago, when bell- founding and 
all Gothic arts were at a very low ebb ; but, of late years, the profes- 
sion has much improved, and there are new bells as good as the most 
ancient. It is also worthy of observation, that although time and use 
will not make those that are essentially bad, good ; yet, the tone comes 
ont more freely and fuUy after a bell has been fairly used for a year 
or two. 

A bell is an appropriate memorial of a departed relative. Messrs. 
Mears put one up at New Radnor for Sir W. S. R. Cockbum, Bart., 
in memory of his eldest son ; and a brilliant-toned treble from the 
foundry of Taylor and Co. was added to the peal at Thorpe Malsor, 
Northamptonshire, 1860» as a memorial of the Hon. Caroline E. Maun- 
sell. These bells are lasting monuments, but like other things of this 
world, suffer from want of care ; and when we consider their weight of 
metal, and the gear composed of wood, brass, and iron, all much ex- 
posed to the changes of the weather, it becomes apparent that they re- 
quire constant attention : those who have the charge of them should 
examine the frames and bells very frequently ; the frames ought to be 
sound and strong, and on no account must wedges be driven between 
them and the wall. See that the wheels are firm and well screwed to 
the stock, upon which the bell hangs ; the wheels should be composed 
of two halves screwed together with nuts, so that the wheel (if re- 
quired) may be taken off without damage ; and the stock and wheel 
nnst be in proportion to the size of the bell, neither too large nor too 
small : the iron straps which connect the stock with the bell must be 
of sufficient strength to support the latter, and be evenly screwed to 
the former. Look carefully at the inside of the bell, and pass your 
hand over the place where the clapper strikes, for if the clapper has 
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become flattened so as to cover much metal, it ought to be heated an4 
beat up to its original shape ; and if there is a considerable boUow 
made by its striking, the bell ought to be quarter turned on the stock, 
so that the clapper may fall on a fresh place. This can only be done 
safely by an experienced person ; and as country carpenters general)y 
know about as much of bell hanging as of geology, it is far better to 
apply to the bell-founder, than to run the risk of cracking the bell, 
which unskilful turning is very likely to bring about. It is also 
worthy of remaric that more bells are cracked by suffering the clapper 
to continue to strike a place made thin and weak by the wear of many 
years than from any other cause. Mr. Beckett Denison makes the 
same observation in the chapter on church bells contained in his in- 
teresting Lectures on Church Building. He has also carried out a 
plan of casting the crown of a bell (with a view of giving facility for 
turning) in the bells of the New Palace, Westminster. Mr* Baker, 
C.£.» has also invented and patented a crown and toothed screw which 
will effect the same purpose. Next lift up the covers of the gudgeons 
or axles upon which the bell moves, to see if - they and the brasses in 
which they work are fast ; the former in the stock, the latter in the 
frame. They must also haye a sufficient supply of proper grease : if 
gudgeons or brasses are defective, the bell founder should be again ap- 
plied to ; but his assiistance will not be often required if those who have 
the care of the bells take a little trouble in attending to them. The 
best mixture for lubricating the gudgeons is composed in the propor- 
tion of four ounces of fresh lard melted down with two tablespoonfuls 
of the best salad oil, and some of it maybe put on the pins upon which 
the clappers hang ; the sliders should be very smooth and be rubbed with 
black lead. If these directions are followed, bells will be preserved, 
and change-rineing pursued with comfort and pleasure. 

Musical hand-belU, tuned to the chromatic scale, are very useful for 
practising campanology. They require a little salad oil to be put on 
the dapper-pins occasionally, and when the leather plugs in the clap- 
pers become battered down they should be taken out and new ones 
inserted. The knowledge of the method of peals is attained by tbe 
use of hand -bells ; but diligent practice on church bells is necessary to 
enable any one to become master of his bell, and qualified to take bis 
place in a campanologian band. It must be understood that these re- 
marks apply to the half-pull system of change-ringing. 

Before bringing these remarks upon ringing to an end, let it be re- 
called to mind how well qualified this science is to unite all classes ; 
inasmuch as the nobleman and mechanic may engage in it ; and we all 
know how amusements draw men of different grades in society towards 
each other ; the great become acquainted with those below thei&i 
whilst the humble look up to their aristocratic brethren with feelings 
of regard and good fellowship ; a kindly union is established, and with 
it a desire of mutually assisting one another. Who can gainsay this ? 
who will consider it as unworthy of notice ? All men are equal in the 
hunting-field — all strive to win on the cricket ground — why then 
should tbe ringing island (as England has been called) despise campa- 
nology, and cast that science to those who are neither qualified by 
moral conduct nor intelligence to uphold it ? The ringen in every 
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parish ought to be regular Cburehmen, and attend to chime for Divine 
service, ahoMring that they are zealous in the performance of their duty 
towards Gob and Hie Holy Church ; and then by the means pointed 
out in these observations we may hope and trust that the church bells 
will bring together and unite all ranks, calling them to brotherly kind- 
ness and concord as well as to prayer and praise. 

M. A., Ch. Gb., Oxford. 



NATURAL COLOUR IN SACRED ARCHITECTURE. 

To the Editor of the EccUnologiat. 

Dbab Si a, — It is rather hard to find out the real gist of your corres* 
pondent's letter on Natural Colour in Sacred Architecture, — except it 
be to show how much he admires Mr. Sydney Smirke ; so that one 
banMy knows where to begin with him. 

'* Every man, woman, and child, delights in colour, and appreciates 
this most delightful of all innocent enjoyments." We all seem then to 
agree that colour of some sort is absolutely necessary for the complete* 
ness of a building. '* But there are some." he goes on to say, " who 
leem to consider ornamentation (which here I suppose means ornament 
in colour) as the principal and not as the subordinate point." If so, all 
I can say is, let us turn him out at once ; or, as your correspondent 
has it, " Let him, as soon as discovered, be exposed and denounced 
forthwith.'' For my own part I never heard of such a person. 

Secondly, what does your correspondent mean by "unrestricted** 
polychrome ? Surely no architect or judge of any eminence has ever 
advoeated polychrome unrestricted by rules of good taste and propriety ? 
I can never allow that a properly decorated church, however much 
polychrome be used, provided that it be well used, need want either 
elegance cht grandeur — the powers of composing or of elevating the 
mind. His sneer at Mr. White's late lecture at South Kensington 
seems to me singularly unhappy. It is an absurd, and in fact improper 
idea for us to have our spirits raised and our feelings quieted by the 
loveliness of colour (especially, for instance, I suppose when the walls 
are covered with beautiful frescoed subjects from Holy Writ or the 
lives of the Saints) '* but it is quite right and natural that we should 
be calmed and yet elevated by the beautiful proportions of the build- 
iog." ' And on the other hand, says your friend, this elevation and 
composore are quite impossible if an edifice be polychromatized and 
gilded like the peacock throne in the Deevan Khas at Delhi. But 
what Gbthic Architect, I should like to know, would think of taking 
such a model for imitation ? 

To the only answer which those who are averse to profuse colour can 
give to the question ** how are we to settle the point before us," the 
simplest reply we can give is, that it is not by anymeans trtte that the 
ase of colour creates different feelings from those which ought to exist 
in an edifice dedicated to Ood, Why may not I thank Ood. who has 
given such power and skill to men ? Why may not my mind be car- 
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lied to think of the Great Architect who raised the azure vault of 
Heaven with its golden and diamond orbs — who paints the flowers 
with rainbow tints — who gilds the beetle*s wing — who makes the 
sapphire and the ruby ? '* Nature is truly the source of beauty ;" and 
this even Mr. Sydney Smirke is forced to acknowledge when he says 
that " it is an open question in his mind whether a true religious feel- 
ing is not better expressed by the grey sombre tints of o/rf stonework/' 
&c. Even he has not much to say in favour of new stonework, which, 
in my opinion is much more likely to remind us of the stonemason than 
to inspire any particular religious feeling ; much more likely to distract 
by its glare than to elevate or compose or to lead to sublime medita- 
tions upon its divine origin. The greatest of God's earthly creatures 
is man. The noblest faculty of man, his mind. In contemplating, 
therefore, the works of man, we in fact contemplate the most marvel- 
lous and beautiful of God's earthly creation ; for we contemplate Him 
as not only able to create a beautiful thing or being, but (which is a 
higher exercise of the creative power) a being himself more beaudfal 
than all others, capable himself also of creating, one formed after the 
very image of God Himself. 

To the serious charge against polychrome, viz., that it is utterly 
wanting in repose, I can only answer again by a simple negative. The 
reverse is the case in a well decorated building. Does your correspond- 
ent mean to say that there is no repose in an harmonious painting f 
And if so, why not in an harmoniously painted building ? Will he say 
that there is none in the beautiful Pompeian houses for example ? In his 
whole letter your correspondent seems to omit all consideration of the 
highest description of wall-colouring, viz., Fresco paintings of religious 
subjects. I could scarcely help smiling when, in deference to Dr. 
Newman's opinion, the writer ends by saying that polychrome, though 
unsuited to Gothic, was quite admissible in Italian or other styles. 
Why ! if colour has so many hindrances to true religious feeling, one 
would have thought that it would be a fortiori prohibited in these 
styles, inasmuch as the space to be covered would generally be twice 
as great, and its prominence at least double of what would be the case 
in a Gothic building. And this is really the very reason for which 
Dr. Newman prefers the Italian (because he likes a cheerful interior 
better than a solemn one, as more fitted to the feelings of the present 
day). What makes an edifice of stone as distinguished from other 
material holy, except that it is so written by the poet, I don't quite 
comprehend. I am not quite sure that we shall not some day have an 
iron architecture of good character for ecclesiastical as for oth^ pur- 
poses. In conclusion, I would maintain that if we may not say that 
the antagonists of polychrome are advocates of whitewash and yellow 
dab ; still I am quite sure that unless we colour our walls we shall not 
be able in the course of another century, or less, to prevent ignorant 
people from whitewashing the stone as soon as it gets dirty. They 
will have very little respect for your natural coloured w^oUehed atone, 
even if well arranged so as to give variety. 

Yours truly, 

J. C. J. 
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COLOUR IN SACRED ART. 

To the Editor of the Ecelesiolopst. 

I AM indebted to " a Member of the Oxford Architectaral Society " 
for his remarks upon " Natural Colour/' as affording me a fitting op- 
portunity of laying before.you some defence of the position which I 
desire to maintain in favour of a more profuse employment of colour 
m fiacred art. Your readers will not be disposed to quarrel with him 
as to the dangers to be feared from excessive and extravagant poly- 
cbromy ; none less so perhaps than myself. But his interpretation of 
my teaching requires considerable explanation and correction, lest his 
vague dread of possible though remote contingencies should act in- 
juriously to the cause for which I plead. 

I am one of those who consider a moderate and legitimate use of 
good things the best safeguard against abuse. I cannot deny that 
temperance preaching and even a temperance pledge may be resorted 
to with great benefit in extreme cases. And had I pleaded for the 
covering of fine form and rich natural-coloured material with a mass 
of pigment, I must confess that mine would have been a case for the 
advocacy of ' total abstinence.' Not that I intend to accuse your 
correspondent of being such an advocate for extremes : but, had I his 
powers of special pleading, I should be able satisfactorily to show the 
justice of sach an assertion, and I might then perhaps be drawn on to 
deprecate the use of the painter*s brush upon an already rich-coloured 
landscape of unusual beauty. 

But now for the subject before us. Your correspondent^ in his 
wholesome horror of excessive and extravagant polychromy, seems to 
forget the essential difference between quantity and quality ; the thing 
itadf, and the mode of its application. And thus when he refers to 
my comparison of La Sainte Chapelle with N6tre Dame, and to my 
depreciation of the colouring displayed in the latter, he can see only 
an illustration of the height of my desire and of what I would uni- 
versally carry out. He does not perceive that I obviously and pro- 
fessedly referred to these familiar interiors solely to illustrate my asser- 
tion that it was not so much against the profusion of colour, as 
against its objectionable treatment, that the fastidious taste commonly, 
and rightly, rebelled : seeing that the one " containing at the least 
^ye times the proportionate amount of colour is so immeasurably 
superior to the other as to be beyond the reach of comparison with it." 

Since giving expression to this opinion in my lecture, its truth has 
been still more strongly impressed upon me from my having to lament 
the perpetration — 1 cannot say of excessive (as regards quantity of 
positive colour used), but — (1) of barbarously untoned and unhar- 
monised colouring, and (2) of colour-vnish applied to the naturally- 
coloured surface of the material employed — in exact following of the 
actual colours — ^upon a work of my own, over which I have been by 
unforeseen circumstances deprived of all control. But do I therefore 
deprecate the use of all applied colour for the future, — although I do 
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again, as I did in my last year's lecture at the museum, deprecate the 
covering of coloured material with colour-wash ? 

I am glad to think, however, that ' a great deal of our difference 
arises merely from misapprehension. Still I cannot conceal from my- 
self that we do widely differ upon several essential points, and espe- 
cially with regard to the influence of colour, and applied colour even, 
in the production of an effect of " Repose.*' I know that repose h 
dependent upon a variety of causes. Form, proportion, constractioD, 
shadow, texture, and all the various principles of treatment deducible 
from nature, have each their several effects, more or less according to 
their immediate presence and application, upon the production or dissipa- 
tion of a general repose. I maintain that of the influences conducive to 
such repose, colour is one of the most prevalent. The very existence 
of repose would perhaps be more properly defined as accompanying 
each several element of Beauty : as e.g.. Repose in proportion, Rqxwe 
in colouring, and so forth. Be this as it may, I maintain that in order 
to this general repose in an architectural interior, colour — i do not say 
applied colour, but colour — of some sort, is absolutely indispensable ; 
that unless the natural colour of the material itself is suffieient to pro- 
duce a proper chromatic effect, some amount of applied colour is need- 
ful ; and that io every instance without exception the chromatic effect 
of every inch of surface ought to be taken into consideration. 

Your correspondent says, in opposition to this, that appHed oolour is 
in its nature detrimental to repose, and that it is to the nature of the 
material itself that we must look for this all-important element of 
architectural beauty. I say " all-important,** for I do hold, as atroogly 
as he can, that a proper repose is one of the first things that strike us 
in good old work» and is to be aimed at in our own. But then I hokl 
that the chromatic effect is most essential, not as antagonistic to the 
" effect produced by the tendency of the various lines, the dne pro- 
portion and just harmony of the various parts as they are arranged one 
with the other, which really constitutes the grandeur or elegance of an 
edifice," but as preparing and enabling the eye to take in the more 
readily and with less distraction the forms presented to it. Bat why 
should he therefore suppose that I would cover with paint^^either 
in plain colours or ornamentally — every portion of an interior exhibit- 
ing these forms under the condition even of an almost oolourless ma- 
terial ; — ^when I said distinctly that with fine form and elaborate work 
the less need was there of applied colour at all, whilst with poor 
materials and large plain surfaces it became indispepsable, in obtain- 
ing a proper general and chromatic effect ? 

This brings us to a case which your correspondent, not having met 
with, does not seem to anticipate. The entire absence of good local 
material for interior treatment, sometimes involves the erection of 
buildings of the simplest possible forms which require something more 
than their bare walls, presenting extensive colourless surfaces, in order 
to a moderate amount of comfort or repose. The *' Oothio church '* 
does not always answer to his glowing image of unadorned beauty, 
either in its finish or its natural material. And in such cases we have 
to depend upon colour almost exclusively for other defidencies. 
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Another contiderable difference between os is as to the necessary con- 
nection of " colour" with '* ornamentation/' Your correspondent takes 
for granted, and consequently assumes me to imply, that colour is and 
always must be introduced for the sake of ornamentation. With his 
deprecation of an undue estimate of ornament I need hardly say that 
I most heartily concur. And truly colour may be made the means of 
ornamentation, as ornamentation may be made a vehicle for colour. 
But the one has nothing in the nature of the thing to do with the 
other. "That ornament is of the essence of a building" no one 
would wish to affirm. That it is of the essence of architecture is an 
opinion entertained, whether rightly or wrongly, by many a wiser head 
than mine. Architecture is held to difier from mere building by the 
designed introduction of a mode of treatment partaking of the nature 
of ornament. Be this as it may, to assume as your correspondent 
plainly does that because we insist upon the necessity, in all architec* 
ture, of considering the colour, — or venture to plead for colour for 
colour's sake, — that therefore we attribute to colour over form, and to 
ornamentation over outline, a pre-eminence to which it is not entitled, 
is the mere phantasm of a lively imagination. 

And this he makes one chief ground of objection against my plea, — 
that, in common with other excessive poly Chromatis ts, I would by the 
introduction of colour make "ornament*' the "principal" instead of 
the '*• subordinate," putting these terms into inverted commas as if 
they were quotations from my lecture, to which he at once proceeds to 
refer in order to justify his allegation. 

To the imputation itself I shall say nothing, most of your general 
readers knowing my ' stand«point,* that outline and proportion come 
foremost, and must be our first aim, and all else subordinate. But be- 
cauae subordinate, are we therefore justified in setting aside accessories 
when they may be had, or in accounting but little of them ? May 
we ignore entirely the necessary existence of colour, or put out of 
flight the proper treatment of chromatic effect ? Do we not. for the 
purposes of art, require colour as well as form and natural material, — 
even as for the purposes of common health and enjoyment in our 
dwellings we need warmth as well as light and air ? Assuredly we do, 
and even in church-art as much as in seculnr. Do I therefore urge 
this for the sake of ornamentation, whether to the detriment of the 
general effect of an interior, or its power to elevate or compose the 
mind? Do I plead for "display" in colour? Do I advocate for 
churches the mode of colouring used in our dwellings, in our concert- 
rooms, in our theatres and taverns, — or even in the midnight festivities 
of a great Southern capital ? I said nothing as to its mode of applica- 
tion. On the contrary, I said that the art of applying colour properly 
for church purposes was all but lost ; and in the consequent absence of 
any standard to which a recognised reference could be made, it seemed 
best to leave the question quite open. Should I at atiy future day feel 
myself called upon to propound my views as to a ptoper mode of 
coloration, I can assure your correspondent that I shall not then plead 
for colour but shall take its value for granted, and upon this proceed tb 
set them forth. 
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Your correspondent entirely repudiates applied colour, introduced 
even for a general effect. He quietly dismisses it with the assertion 
that there can be no difference as regards its effects in elevating the 
mind, whether " applied" colour is harmoniously or inharmoniously in- 
troduced ; — as much as to say that colour, having nothing to do, in its 
own nature, with elevating the mind, therefore it has, and can have, no 
proper province at all in the excitement of those emotions which it is 
the highest aim of art to call forth. 

Much might be urged, but I will say nothing now, as to the effects 
of harmony and discordsnce upon quietude and distraction ; or as to the 
difference between colour and form in the nature of their effects upon 
the mind and passions. I would merely ask if it is past the bounds of 
possibility that, whilst fine form has an influence for good upon the 
devotional feelings, colour should have some too ? If fine form tends 
to elevate or refine the mind, is it quite impossible that colour may 
have a wholesome effect in exciting or composing it ? Can colour be 
supposed to have no influence for good^ as for evil ? for repose, as for 
distraction and unrest ? for a healthy excitement, as for a morbid or 
luxurious self-indulgence ? My experience, as well as my convictions, 
has taught me quite the contrary ; and it is a lesson which I have no 
desire to unlearn, but the rather I should wish to teach it to others, in 
order that they may enjoy its fruits. I know it often happens that the 
greater the amount of colour, the worse the effect ; but this is not at 
all from the necessity of the case, or the nature of the thing, but be* 
cause of modern failure, and because the greater the amount of colour 
used, the greater is the artistic skill required for its proper distribution. 
And in nature it is the immense amount of colour, with its perfect 
treatment, that charms our senses. A small amount of colour, properly 
used, is of more value than the greatest profusion indiscriminately 
or injudiciously introduced. But this is no argument against the 
larger quantum, unless misused. It is not to the profusion so much as 
to the kind of colouring, and its mode of treatment, that a gaudy or 
otherwise objectionable effect is to be attributed. 

Another argument of your correspondent I shall not pass by : it is 
a piece of the merest sophistry. " We do not, ought not. to go to 
church with our bodies exhausted and our minds over-tasked, to be 
relieved by the luxury of colour ! We go, I presume, to have our 
thoughts calmed and yet elevated, and which will undoubtedly be the 
case if the edifice is so constructed as to induce reverential feelings, 
which it certainly never will, if it is to be polychromatised and gilded 
like the peacock throne in the Deevan Khas, at Delhi.** Most assur- 
edly ; and in these little " if s*' lies a grand fund of inevitable result 
from an efficient cause. But " if,'* on the other hand, the colouring 
should be such as to compose and refresh, whilst the form is such as to 
elevate, the mind and feelings, might not similar conclusions be ad- 
duced upon the per contra ^ide of the question ? I might, too, suggest 
that we go to church neither for the one purpose nor for the other. 
We go to worship Goo, and to receive instruction. To go wearied 
and exhausted is the lot of many an one who, whilst working to the 
utmost of his strength in the duties of his calling, yet makes due use 
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of the opportuxiities afforded. And how each an one should, by means 
of a reaaonable refreshment of the eye and mind, through the presence 
of colour, be the less fitted for his solemn duty, — or why he should be 
more distracted by an agreeable and composing chromatic effect, than 
by graceful form, it is still incumbent upon your correspondent to ex- 
plain. He may say that I am now in my turn begging the question 
at issue : granting this, (which I do not,) my statement of the case 
will still bear a much more satisfactory solution of it than his. 

The influenpe of colour is quite different in its kind from that of 
form ; but colour and form may alike be made instruments for good, as 
well as for eril, in the hands of the skilful artist. Whether of the two 
is the most powerful remains, and ever will remain, to be proved. 
Your correspondent's position appears to be, that form is the most 
powerful for good, colour for evil. But ' comparisons are odious,' 
and there is no need to institute any between the two in these respects. 
There is, one may almost say, no instrument for good but can be made 
the means of evil, and no instrument for evil but may be turned to the 
means of the greatest good. If colour should prove one of the evil in- 
straments forged by the same hand, and at the same anvil, as (according 
to Mr. Spurgeon) Gothic architecture was, let us see if it be not capable 
of some higher aim than its originator destined for it. 

And yet once more. Your correspondent confidently appeals to Mr. 
Le Strange's essay for an argument against the preference for coloured 
pigments over natural- coloured material which he assumes me to have. 
To say nothing of hw ignoring altogether my expressed appreciation of 
natural colour, let us see how this appeal to authority is supported. 

In order to show the ill effects produced upon the mind and feelings 
by a profusion of pigments, and the elevating effects produced by na- 
tural material in a sacred edifice, he quotes, "Nature is the source of 
all beauty/' pleading that " art may be added to heighten her effects," 
and insisting that the very " contrary*' effect to that of elevation or de- 
votion is produced by the use of coloured pigments instead of natural - 
coloured material. In speaking, therefore, of the " sole source of 
beauty" under consideration, we are to suppose that the beauty con- 
sists, not in man's work upon the natural material, but in the texture 
of the stone, to which art is to be added in such a manner as to heighten 
the effect of this natural texture, — in spite of the old and commonly 
misinterpreted proverb, ^ Beauty is best unadorned.' 

And such, we are led to understand, is Mr. Le Strange's teaching. 
I must confess that my impression of this teaching was a totally dif- 
ferent one ; and, if I am mistaken, I trust Mr. Le Strange will not 
think it too much trouble to set me right upon a matter in which I am 
deeply interested. 

In the first place, then, he is speaking of following the principles of 
nature in order to secure success in art ; and not at all of employing 
natural material or adopting natural expression : and in the next, the 
practical interpretation of this teaching, which Mr. Le Strange has 
given to the world in his grand work at Ely, where he has not scrupled 
to cover the nave ceiling with a mass of pigment, is to my mind a 
convincing proof of the truth which he intended to convey. 

VOL. XXII. T 
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But besides this, it is fairly open to question whether colouk. as 
distinct from colonr*wash or pigment, may not be reckoned amongst 
the natural resources at the disposal of art, the mechanical application 
of which might be often, if not generally, justified to the concealment 
even of natural material, as mere matter of theory. Am 1 then plead- 
ing for the use of pigment as opposed to naturaOy coloured material ? 
No. I am but showing the fallacy of your correspondent's position 
upon his own ground, as I did also upon another occasion when he 
referred to the absence of diversity of colour in certain scenery to 
justify his repudiation of colour for the aiding of devotional effect. 
I found the premiss to be quite the contrary : and so too I considered 
ought to be his conclusion. 

Instead, however, of speaking of art as an accessory to set off the 
beauty of the stone, — which often indeed to the casual observer step- 
ping out on to his street pavement, or walking along the rough turn- 
pike road, presents but little of the beautiful to be dwelt upon or 
admired, — ^it might be more true and much more to the purpose to 
say that art in her noblest aspirations often employs natural or un- 
manufactured materials for her highest though not her only means of 
embodiment. Unless this is a correct view of the case, painting, 
fresco, mosaic, and even sculpture, are all excluded, in theory at 
least, from the territory of art. I may be reminded that we are 
now treating solely of architecture, and not at all of the more imita- 
tive arts. So be it. Still I cannot acknowledge constructional art 
to be the only one capable of elevating the mind or composing the 
feelings. 

I must in conclusion express my great concern if anything that I 
have said, or my mode of sa3^g it, should have the effect of " stifling 
fair discussion." I still more regret that your correspondent should 
have considered personal a remark which obviously was meant to apply 
to a class of objectors, of whom I meet with many, who having neither 
time nor inclination fairly to face the matter and to look at it in its 
different bearings, merely dismiss it with an expression of dissatisfisc- 
tion or contempt. But on the other hand, I am glad to give him the 
fiill credit due to his thoughtful study and deep appreciation of our 
noblest works at home and abroad. This study has bestowed upon 
him probably the power of perceiving the graceful lines and elevating 
forms of such interiors as still bear their Uiickening coat of lime or 
colour-wash, notwithstanding his sense of the need of the now hidden 
texture to enable him to take in their full beauty. Moreover, I cannot but 
believe him to be one who is affected by colour more than he is himself 
conscious of, or would be ready to admit, and whose study of precedent 
and acquaintance with what is good has enabled him to enter into its 
merits apart from all accessories or accidental influences. But let him 
not forget how many of his fellow-countrymen have enjoyed no such 
advantages, and how difficidt it is for any, but such as have given years 
of devotion to this engrossing pursuit, properly to enter into or to 
understand the true merits of many a noble edifice when shorn of its 
pristine dignity or deprived of its legitimate adornment. Let him 
make good allowance for those who have not yet learned to see through 
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a ttone wall, or to look, without lifting it, behind the veil of a coat of 
whitewash. How very many there are who require a thing to be put 
before them in a perfect and complete form before they can estimate 
its ezoellence ! 

A craving for colour may be the fatal sign of a disordered imagina- 
tion, eTcn as a wide-spread dnlness in apprehending form may mark 
the sad decline of human desire after the most exalted of art-aspira« 
tions. If this be so, I can only say that the antidote for the fearful 
evil has not been provided by the arguments brought forward by " A 
Member of the Oxford Architectural Society.** 

William Whiti. 

Wimpole Street, May 13, 1861. 



GIBSON'S MEMOIR OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

A Metmoir on Northumberland, descriptive of its Scenery, Monmnente, 
and History. By William Sidnbt Gibson, M.A., &c., &c. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 1860. 

Wi have much pleasure in introducing to our readers this excellent 
monograph on the county of Northumberland, by our friend and cor- 
respondent Mr. Gibson. Not being himself a native of the county, 
though long a resident in it in an official position, Mr. GKbson claims 
to be considered as an impartial and unprejudiced witness, while speak- 
ing of its many distinctive peculiarities, arising from its almost sepa- 
rate nationality, its wild, mountainous scenery, and the special dialect 
and character of its population. 

Before entering on the historic monuments of this great county. 
Mr. Gibson describes its natural features. A third of its area consists 
of wild, heathery moorlands ; the Pennine range, which extends from 
Scotland to Derbyshire, reaching its highest elevation in Gross Fell. 
The Cheviots — "an elevated region of porphjrritic and pyrogenous 
rocks" — bound the county on the north, and contain the famous field 
of Flodden. In what Mr. Gibson calls the " lead-mining districts.'* — 
the mountainous country which embraces the higher dales of the Wear, 
and Tees, and Tyne, — " the heights are for a great part of the year 
commonly wrapped in mists, and snow lies on the higher felb until 
summer.'* Here, out of fifty boys catechised by the gossiping tra- 
veller, Mr. Walter White, a year or two ago, only five had seen wheat 
growing, and only three had seen the sea. The lead mines of Ashton 
Moor were vested in Greenwich Hospital upon the attainder of the 
last Earl of Derwentwater^ and " have yielded a considerable propor- 
tion of the great annual revenues of that national institution." Mr. 
Gibson asserts that these wild, bleak moorlands were, till a compara- 
tively late period, covered with trees ; and remarks that the basaltic 
region near what are called the Northumbrian lakes, now almost an 
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uninhabited waste* was " populous in the days of Roman military oc- 
cupation." 

After describing the other geology of Northumberland, Mr. Gibson 
dwells at length on the famous Newcastle coal-field, and then traces 
the several rivers— the South Tyne and North Tyne, the East aad 
West Allen, the Till, Tweed, Aln. Coquet, and Wansbeck. The fol- 
lowing quotation will be read with interest : — 

'* It would seem that, after the departure of the Romans, the popoloos 
colonies which the conquerors from Italy had raised up — even on the bleak 
regioDi bordered by the Wall — decayed, and that Northumberland relapsed 
into a desolate and unproductive condition. It was a wild and impenetnibie 
territory in the days oi William the Conqueror, and if a Domesday survey of 
this part of England had come down to us, it would present, no doubt, a 
rugged picture. The ancient lakes, woods, and morasses of which we have 
the remains in the bog and black peat-earth that fills up many a basin-shaped 
depression throughout the valley of the Till, probably continued to oecupj 
parts of the alluvial district eastward of the Cheviot hills in the days when 
Saxon chieftains held sway at Bamburgh ; and Milfield plain (near Wooler) 
was probably a swamp, or covered by tangled forest, in and long after the 
days when adjacent eminences of the Cheviots were the abode of a Britiah 
tribe who wandered in skins of the wolf and the elk. The beaver — which 
occurs in 1 188 apparently for the latt time in any of our historical records — 
certainly lingered in streams of the North of England long after it had dis- 
appeared from those of Wales and the southern counties ; and the wolf un- 
doubtedly inhabited Northumberland down to the time of Henry III., if not 
later. From the fact that the picturesque basaltic rocks of Spindlestone, 
near Bamburgh, and some other localities in northern counties, sre the scenes 
of strange legends about a voracious serpent or dragon by which they are said 
to have been formerly inhabited, it would appear probable that tracts of 
primeval rock and forest lingered in those parts of the country down to the 
Anglo-Saxon reigns. The period is not perhaps many centuries more remote 
when the last hippopotami and elephants ranged the river banks of Yorkshire ; 
and there is now the authority of Professor Owen himself for the belief that 
we once had our native British lion, and that it may even have been contem- 
porary with the aborigines of Britain. But whether any of the great carni- 
vorous animals now living only within the tropics, whose remains sre found 
in bone caves in England, did or did not linger down to the time of the 
Roman invasion, it is certain that there existed in Britain, in the time of 
Julius Cssar, two species of gigantic os and one of reindeer, which are now 
extinct in this country ; and it is highly probable that a species of the great 
fossil ox {Bos primigenius) was seen living in the wild forests of Britain, and 
in those of Germany, when they were penetrated by the Roman legions. 

" In localities, then, of primeval rock and forest, such as Spindlestone con- 
tinued to be in the time of the Heptarchy, may there not have co-existed with 
the species of animals that were living in Cesar's time, but sre now extinct, a 
reptile having such saurian affinities as to have been invested by popular 
terror with attributes of the dragon of legendary tale ? Not only Rhodes^ 
Naples, and Aries had their legendary dragon : in many a less renowned lo- 
cality popular tradition commemorates the exploit of a hero who delivered 
the territory from the dragon's ravages. The dragon of Aries seems to belong 
to the time when a great crocodile, or other saurian, inhabited the estuary m 
the Rhone and other rivers flowing into the Mediterranean. Legends of con- 
flicts with dragons are widely spread through northern Christendom, and are 
among the fabled feats of Teutonic heroes : they sre conneeted with many 
ancient churches, and are commemorated in sculptured stone as well as m, 
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rustic legend ; as, for example, in Devonshire, where local folk-lore asserts 
that the stone avenues on bartmoor, like the hut^cirdes and the kistvaens, 
were erected in fisr-distant times when winged terpetits frequented the hills, 
and wolves inhabited the valleys. The dragon of * Spindlestone Heugh' was 
probftbly an equally substantial adversary ; but the legend no further conoems 
the present suoject than as indicating the primeval wildness retained by the 
locality in question within the time or tradition." — Pp. 21 — 23. 

There is very much that might detain us in Mr. Gibson^s excellent 
account of the manners of the population, the method of cultivation, 
the characteristics of the villages, and the popular superstitions of 
Northumberland. But we hasten to the antiquities of the county, as 
falling most especially within the scope of the EccUnologUt. We 
shall not linger among the Celtic or ancient British remains, which, 
however, are very numerous ; but the Roman wall may be described in 
our author's own language : — 

*^The most wonderful of the Roman military works in Northumberland 
was the Barrier Wall, and most imposing must have been its appearance, 
when, with its commanding stations, it stood in all its strength, sealing the 
heights of the rugged clifra, and descending the valleys, in its course across 
the country from sea to sea. Portions of this great monument ma^ still be 
traced through a considerable part of the line from Newcattle to Carhsle ; for, 
though it was generally resorted to as the stone-quarry for any farm buildings 
in its vicinity, a line of masonry eight feet broad and twelve feet high has not 
been easy to demolish. The stations per lineam valU, which seem to have 
been cities on a small scale, (containing, as they did, temples and baths, and 
the buildings of a garrison,) were twenty-three in number; and, besides these 
fortified stations, diere were mile-castles along the whole line, with watch- 
towers between them on the wall. Some of the stations were of considerable 
magnitude ; one of the largest was Borovicus (now known as Housesteads), 
garrisoned by the first cohort of the Tungrians from Belgic Oaul, which, from 
the foundations of streets and ruined buildings still visible, and the descriptions 
left by Hunter, Gordon, Horsley, Gale, Stukeley, and other antiquaries, seems 
to have deserved its appellation of ' The Tadmor of Britain.' The station 
called Chesters is remarkable for extensive and almost perfect remains of the 
baths of a luxurious villa. Perhaps the largest and best naturally defended of 
the stations is Ambloganna, which, from its modem name of Burdoswald, 
seems to have become the citadel of a Saxon king. It occupies a larse quad- 
rangular plateau, beneath the steep slope of which flows the rocky Irthing; 
and the interest of the fine view from it is much enhanced by the similarity 
(which Lord Carlisle has suggested) to the scenery of the celebrated place 
supposed to be the site of Troy. But it is not within the scope of the present 
memoir to describe the Wall or its stations. The ouestion 'Who built the 
Wall?' was much debated by northern antiquaries a tew years since; but it is 
not necessary to throw upon these pages the ' cold shade' of that frigid and 
pedantic controversy." — Pp. 39 — 40. 

The ecclesiastical antiquities of Northumberland are, as is well 
known, of the deepest interest. " Its inhabitants were converted to 
Christianity before those of the West of England, and in its fountains 
Paulinus baptized converts soon after the mission of S. Augustine.'* 
The names of Bamburgb, Hexham, (the master-piece of S. Wilfrid, 
and the fifth church that was built in stone in Britun,) Tjrnemouth, 
and LindisfiEume, at once occur to the mind. Mr. GKibson decides^ 
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against the opinion of a writer in our own pages, that the towers of the 
sister churches of Bywell and Ovingham upon the Tyne are not Saxon. 
But the specimens of Romanesque are numerous, and of high value : — 

" The Norman period wu the most important en for church-hoilding in 
Northumberland. A large nnmber of its parish churches date from the 
twelfth century, and in many of them the actual fiibric it of that period. 
Norman piety also rebuilt the Saxon monasteries of Hexham, Lindisfame, 
and Tynemouth, and founded five other abbeys. Northumberland, however, 
cannot boast a Tavistock or Wobum ; its monastic foundations were generally 
more remarkable for antiquity than magnificence, and for saintly associations 
than for architectural splendour. Its parochial churches, too, are plain and 
stem ; few lofty spires adorn the landscapes of ' mountainous Nwthumber- 
land/ nor are its religious edifices enriched by much architecture of the I>e- 
oorated style. None of its villages or waysides, and few of its churdiyardsy 
afford an example of those grey antique crosses which, abounding in die West 
of England, for example, consecrate the spot to Christian memories, nor does 
monumental sculpture enrich many of its churches. All the monastic edifices 
in the county are in ruins except the choir and transepts of the noble abbej 
church of Hexham, which became the parochial church some time sfter the 
dissolution of monasteries." — P. 44. 

Hexham, Alnwick, and Brinkbum were houses of the Auguatinian 
Canons. The Benedictines were settled at Tynemouth and Lindis- 
forne ; the Carmelites at Hulne. the Praemonstratensians at Blanch- 
land, and the Cistercians at Newminster, on the Wansbeck, near Mor- 
peth. Lindisfarne, a Romanesque church, is the oldest monastic 
remain in Northumberland, Hexham, (to which public attention has 
been so much called of late.) is a Transitional church, over a Saxon- 
Romanesque crypt. There are some Romanesque and First- Pointed 
remains at Tynemouth ; Hulne survives in ruins ; of Alnwick only a 
gateway remains ; an archway at Newminster ; but the whole church 
is preserved at Brinkbum. The parochial churches are thus charac- 
terised: — 

"The parish churches of Northumberland are, for the most part, built with 
more of strength than ornament ; and, in this respect, resemble the churches 
of Cornwall. They have generallv low, square, heavy towers, which seem 
also to have been used as places of defence ; and other architectural features 
bear the impress of the oays of Border warfare ; e.g., harrow, deep-splayed 
windows, few and high, in the Norman walls, sometimes a roof of stone, and 
such other features (common in castellated architecture, but seldom seen in 
churches in the southern parts of England) as the square-headed trefbiled 
arch, and considerable massiveness in the walls. In many instances we have 
a campanile instead of a western tower, where a castle is adjacent, lest a 
church tower should have afforded to the Border enemy a place of strength ; 
and where there is not an adjacent castle a tower stooa detached in the 
churchyard. 

" The most noticeable parish churches in the county are, those of Notham, 
Bamburgh, Warkworth, and Alnwick, in the northern division ; Mitford and 
Morpeth on the Wansbedk ; Hexham^ Bywell, Ovingham, and Ryton, upon 
the Tyne ; and S. Nicholas in the town of Newcastle. Norham church is re- 
markable historically for its connection with the early bishops of the once 
princely see of Durham, lords of ' Norham's castled steep,' and the frequent 
residence there of Edwiml I. in his wars with Scotland. The church, which 
stands amidst trees in a beautiful situation, is a Norman fabric, massive and 
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solemn in aspect* end elmoet cathednl-like in proportion. Bamlrarffh church 
is a fine euiy English edifice with a beautiful crypt, and its earlier nistory is 
associated with the regal memories of the adjacent castle, now the chief seat 
of the charities fonnd^ by Bishop Crewe. Warkworth has a chancel of late 
Norman work with vaulted roof of stone ; and the fine church of the Augus- 
tinian Canons of Alnwick (8. MiehseFs, now the parish church) has good 
Middle-Pointed work. At Ovingham (an Early English transeptal church) 
and at Bywell we have examples of a class of towers of, at all events, early 
Norman date, with single belfry windows, rode and severe in character. At 
Newcastle, the small church which Osmund 'the good/ the Conqueror's 
nephew, is said to have built within the Roman Station, probably amidst the 
rums of Saxon ' Monkchester,' was rebuilt on an enlarged plan in the reign of 
Edward III., and this edifice, famous for its light and graceful coronal spire, 
which surmounts the lantern-tower of Lancastrian days, is one of the largest (but» 
in the interior, moat puritanical looking) parish churches in England. There 
are three other parochial churches in the town, one of which (S. Andrew's) is 
partly Norman, and formerly the waUs of Newcastle inclosed also many mo* 
naatic edifices; but of these few vestiges remain." — Pp% 48— -49. 

The revival of church architecture has extended to Northumberland. 
Our author mentions Ford, restored by Mr. Butterfield, Kirk Newton 
and lindisfame " saved from ruin/' Brinkbum preserved, and Hexham 
" restored" — or shall we say destroyed ? Among new churches Mr. 
Gibson mentions S. Peter's, S. Mary's, Newcastle, (the latter Roman 
Catholic) ; S. James, Morpeth ; S. Paul's, Alnwick. 

We will merely touch on the castellated and military remains. Here 
is a very curious passage : — 

*' The castles and pele-towen of Northumberland were the only domestic 
bailding|S that had any permanence or strength, and they form almost the 
only visible remains of its inhabitants during the middle ages. For example, 
in the extensive Border-parish of Elsdon, which is twenty miles in length, 
there is not a house a century old, excepting the fourteenth century pele- 
tower immemorislly appropriated as the rectoiy-hoiise, nor is any old dwelling 
except the tower of Otterbum remembered, indeed the whole county hardly 
afibids a house like the Tudor mansion or manor-house so common in southern 
eountiesy although there are houses that were built, and some pele-towers to 
which mansions were added, in the seventeenth century. The pele-towers 
or lesser strongholds have a character of their own ; their aspect seems in 
keeping with their situation, and many a tower now crumbling in decay is the 
scene of some stirring Border legend. They are, generally, square massive 
buildings, the ground fioor vaulted, and the upper chambers reached hy a 
narrow newel staircase ; many are, in fact, built lixe little fortresses, in which 
the chieftain and his neighbours might defiend their moveable goodt on incur- 
sions of the enemy. Many a forUdice had for its owners an old family of 
Northumbrian gentry, slow to abandon it for the comforts and accommoda- 
tions afforded by the manorial residence of southern type ; and it is, no doubt, 
for this reason that in Northumberland scarcely any residences as distinguished 
from towers of defence are found of a date earUer than James I. 

'* In this respect, Northumberland affords a striking contrast to some other 
eonnties — Somersetshire, for example, where there is hardly a village that has 
not its sixteenth-century house." — Pp. 51, 52. 

It is impossible to avoid quoting the description of Bamburgh : — 

"The largest and most imposing in situation, if not the oldest, of the 
Northern castles, is the once regal pile of Bamburgh, built probably in the 
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reign of Henry I. Here, as at Dover, outer walls (which at Bamburgh follow 
the irreg;ular outline of the precipitous basaltic crags,) inclose an area, in the 
centre of which rises the square massive keep. A steep road, winding under 
the tower-crowned clifis, leads to the citadel, and on the southern edge of Uie 
fortified indogure stood the hall and chapel. Down to the time of the Union, 
a constable of high rank governed the castle for the Crown, but, it having 
been sold by James I., and in little more than a century afterwards forfeited 
by Thomas Forster, the Northumbrian squire who made so unfortunate a 
figure in the Jacobite rising of 1715, Bamburgh was purchased by Nathaniel 
Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham, and by him bequeathed to charitable uses. 
In the hands of his trustees, this old historic fortress, no longer armed against 
a foe, has long spread forth hands of mercv to mankind : there the young are 
educated and the destitute reUeved, and charities are niaintained which were 
aptly enough described as being to sailors shipwrecked on that coast what the 
convent of S. Bernard is to travellers on the Alps. The chief room in the 
keep is applied to a purpose that its Norman builders never contemplated, 
for there a noble but little-known library reposes. Something should be 
done to restore the mediaeval character of Bamburgh castle, the repairs exe> 
euted in the last century being in the worst possible taste." — Pp. 54, 55. 

Mr. Oibson discreetly avoids the cootroTersy as to the restoration 
of Alnwick castle, but gives an excellent description of this and all the 
other baronial fortresses remaining in the county. An appendix gives 
a r^sum^ of the existing sources of information about the topography 
and history of the county. We can warmly recommend this unpre- 
tending brochure as excellently written, and full of instruction and 
amusement to all persons, and not only to those who are connected 
with Northumberland, 



ARCHiEOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS. 

The January Number of this Journal contains some good articles on 
many of the subjects which usually occupy an important place in its 
pages. We find here researches on ancient earthworks, Celtic monu- 
ments, early inscribed stones, and Welsh genealogies, of which the 
most important is an article by the Rev. £. L. Barnwell, on Celtic 
Monuments, which goes into the subject of these remains at some 
length, classing them in the threefold division of Tumuli, Cromlechs, 
and Pillar stones, pointing out the most notable specimens in England 
and Wales, Scotland and Brittany ; and pronouncing that these 
primseval monuments are nearly in all cases sepulchral and not con- 
nected with Druidic mysteries. 

There are also two interesting articles connected with parochial 
history; one entitled, '* Some Account of the Parish of Penmark," the 
other, •• liandderfel, Merionethshire, Parochialia." 

The first of these is deserving of much commendation, and will be 
read generally with great pleasure, being an excellent history of one 
parish, which, though not extensive, has more objects of archeological 
interest than are usually found. Hiere is a good description of the 
church and of the two castles of Penmark and Fonmon, both within 
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the parish » of which ground-plans are ^ven ; and also sufficient notice 
of its natural features, statistics, and genealogies of the chief proprietors. 

The article on Llandderfel is mainly a record of the religious houses^ 
chapels, and ancient mansions which once existed in the parish. Of 
the former there seem to have heen an unusual proportion ; but scarcely 
any vestiges now remain. The accompanying view of the parish 
church represents a small churchy with Third- Pointed windows, rather 
sopenor to the common Welsh type. 

We are much gratified to find horn one of the notices that a suffi* 
cient sum has already been raised to restore the tower and transepts of 
Brecon Priory Church. 



THE CHANCEL-STAIRCASES AT COBHAM AND EASTLING. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Islington, April, 1861. 
Sir, — Seeing in this month*s number a letter from Mr. Coates, rela- 
tive to a spiral staircase being discovered in the south-east wall of S. 
Mary Magdalene, Cobham, Kent, I beg to inform you that a discovery 
of a similar staircase was made in 1 857 at the restoration of S. Mary, 
Eastling, Kent. It strikes me as being peculiar that there should have 
been two discovered, and both in Kent. 

The staircase at Eastling consists of some nine or ten steps with a 
rise of about 12 in. each : it commences about 2 ft. from the floor, and 
makes (as Mr. Coates tells us the ooe at Cobham does) but half a turn 
when the wall stops it ; it is only about 2 ft. in width, and so could 
not, I think, have been used by the general public. 

Hoping some of your correspondents may be able to clear up these 
apparent mysteries, 

I remain, sir, 

Yours truly, 

C. KsMP. 



CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 

To the Editor of the Ecdeeiologist. 

Ds^a Ma. EniToa, — Will you allow me space for a few lines concern- 
ing the restoration of Chichester spire ? I want to call the attention of 
the Committee to a remarkable opinion of Professor Willis, and to 
guard them against following the advice given in his lecture on the 
fall of the spire reported in your April Number. He said, "he hoped 
they would not be satisfied without a complete restoration, not allow- 
ing a consideration as to whether this' or that was ugly or not in the 
building, now a ruin, to have weight with them. He trusted they 
would restore the old spire actually as before," &c. 

VOL. XXII. u 
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The fine old spire of Chichester is now a thing of the past, and tlie 
restorers can never bring it back again. By copying they can only ob- 
tain a copy — a lifeless copy — a spire without the vitaHty either of 
mediseval or nineteenth century work. The old spire was one of great 
beauty, and is besides interwoven with all the assooiatione of the neigb- 
boniliood, and dear to the hearts of all the people ; and, as sacb» it 
should be the model for its successor ; but servile oopyi«m wiU only end 
in failure. There are two points from which the question may be 
viewed — ^the antiquarian and the artistic. Professor Willis is an anti- 
quarian ; and, as such, he loved the old spire, and will value dmwinga 
and models of it in proportion as he feels sure they are correct ; bat 
this new spire can never gain a higher point of interest than this. 
The drawings, or a model placed in the Architectural Museum, will be 
of equal value to what they are going to spend £50,000 upon. 

There is one main feature to which I will confine my remarks. Is 
it really intended to rebuild the four Romanesque piers and arches ? 
For if they are rebuilt as they were they will be in time as unsound as 
the old ones ; but if they are rebuilt with thorough sound ma»onry 
there will be a serious waste of material. Besides, is it not a point for 
consideration that there has never yet been a successful piece of Ro- 
manesque copyism ? and the probability is that the work at Chichester 
will be as unsocoessful as that in jother places. Whether it is that the 
effect of Romanesque work is greatly produced by the surface and colour 
which time alone can give, or that there is an entirely different spirit 
of work into which we cannot enter, it is certain that we never do get 
the spirit of Romane»que in new work ; and it is probable that they 
will fail just as much at Chichester as elsewhere. If they attempt 
something more consonant with our own times they will have lighter 
and stronger piers and arches. They will block up their space less, 
and thus render it more useable ; and, what is more, they will be able 
to put some thought into it. and thus the work will speak the mind of 
man. By copyism they are sure to fail. By studying the thing well, 
and producing the best they can, they may succeed in erecting a work 
of art. I will not say more concerning this, though there is much that 
may be said ; but about minor details and features I hope they will use 
consideration in them too ; and where they feel that anything was not 
as good as it might have been, by all means work it better in the new 
work. There cannot be a doctrine more fatal to success than that 
enunciated by Professor Willis, viz., to work without consideration as 
to what is beautiful and what is ugly ; and I hope the Dean and Chap- 
ter will carefully avoid it. It may be said that I am falling into the 
other extreme in advocating such a radical change as the totel altera* 
tion in the substructure ; but I think I have shown reasons for it botb 
artistic and utilitarian. To do new work vnR give a great deal more 
trouble in the shape of thought, anxiety, &c. ; but I hope that £50,000 
will not be thrown away on a mere copy execoted without con- 
sideration. 

a 

Yours truly, 

W. M. F. 
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FLORENCE. 

Coniinued/rom p, 08. 

Thi eecleaiastioal buildings next claim our attention. The oldest of 
these is undoabtedly the celebrated baptistery of 8. John, the core of 
which is supposed to be a Roman or a Lombard building. However 
tbiA may be, an external coating of black and white marble was added 
•t the end of the thirteenth century by Amolfo, who appears to have 
mooopolised aU the best jobs of his time — no doubt greatly to the dis- 
gust of his contemporaries. And after all, if we compare what remains 
of his work with what was produced during the corresponding time in 
France and England, I really do not think that Amolfo has any claims 
to be considered a first-rate architect, much less a genius. Thus, the 
marble plaeage of the old Lombard churches, rife with historiated 
carvings and inlays, representing hunts, fights, men, monsters, &c., be- 
comes in his hands a mere succession of angles and panellings in 
black and white marUe — so that the effect of the cathedral and bap- 
tistery, whidi are thus treated, upon a medimTslist fresh from the other 
side of the Alps, is apt to be anything but pleasing ; and it requires 
all the art and beauty of the gates of Paradise to reconcile him for 
the moment with Italian art. 

So much, indeed, is this the case, that Pugin is said to have com- 
pared the baptistery and cathedral to magnified Brighton workboxes ; 
bat the interior of the former building quite makes amends for any 
faults of the exterior. It is difficult to examine this thoroughly, as 
there is but little light ; but the great features are the row of columns 
bdow, and the triforium clerestory in the thickness of the walls above, 
the whole being crowned by an immense dome, ornamented with in- 
numerable figures and stories in mosaic, upon a gold ground. Unfor- 
tunately, tbese mosaics, hsving suffered a ^ood deal from time and 
the hand of man, have been in some places replaced by paintings ; but 
1 read in a newspaper the other day that it is intended to restore them 
in mosaic. It is to be hoped, if this is really the case, that the autho- 
rities will look sharj^y after the mosaicist, and see that he does not 
destroy or purioin any of the old work, under pretence of inserting 
new. I say this advisedly ; for, only the other day, a large head of an 
apostle, in mosaic, was purchased at Venice, the which head is said to 
have been taken from the cathedral at Torcello. As it is, this appro- 
priation, (to use a milder term than is, perhaps, warranted by the 
deed,) has not turned out badly for the interests of art ; for the pur- 
chaser has presented it to the Dean and Chapter of S. PauFs cathedral, 
Ix)ndon, where it will doubtless be most useful as an example of mani- 
pulation in the execution of the mosaics with which it is proposed to 
decorate that very bare and unsatisfactory edifice. 

But to return to the baptistery of S. Giovanni, at Florence. The 
centre of the building is said to have been occupied by a large font, 
surrounded by several smaller ones ; much the same, in fact, as we 
we at Pisa. However, whatever was here was destroyed in 1677, 
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and thus Florence lost one more historical monument ; for it yfhj^ one 
of the charges raked up against Dante, (\vho donhtless rendered him- 
self safficiently disagreeable, without having recourse to sacrilege,) 
that he broke or defaced one of these smaller fonts. 

At present the centre of the building is occupied by a zodiac of the 
twelfth century, executed in incised white marble. The sun is in the 
centre, and the signs are placed around, in connection with a g^ood deal 
of conventional foliage. This zodiac — which, by the way, is very much 
worn — has been published by Mr. Waring, in his recent work on 
Italian decoration ; but it is to be hoped that some ecclesiologist will 
secure a tracing of it for the Architectural Museum, so that we may 
have an opportunity of comparing it with the similar work at Siena. 
S. Omer, and Canterbury. 

But one of the great glories of the baptistery wa^, and* still is, the 
dossel of silver which annually decorates the altar on S. John's day. 
This wonderful work of art, preserved in the guardaroba, an edifice 
opposite the east end of the cathedral, (which, in fact, answers to the 
tr^sor of the French cathedrals,) was the work of many men, and of many 
years, viz., from the middle of the fourteenth until late in the fifteenth 
century. To mention the workmen would be but to enumerate most of 
the most gifted sons of the mediaeval Athens, and Ghiberti, Orca^a. 
PoUajuolo, and Verrocchio, are among a few only of them. The small 
groups and statues are most exquisite both for movement and finish. 
And the same may be said of the enamels ; but the architectural por- 
tion of the work by no means warrants high praise, for to a northern 
eye it appears full of faults and ill-proportions ; and the same sentence 
may be passed upon a very large and splendid crucifix (middle of the 
fifteenth century), which on S. John's day is placed on the top of the 
dossel. The dossel itself is composed of three compartments, viz., a 
centre and two sides. The sides, as far as I could make out from the 
official who shows the contents of the guardaroba, fold back at right 
angles to the centre ; so that the whole must have very much the ap* 
pearance of one altar placed upon another. 

I observed one very curious thing about some of the enamelling, and 
that was, that small paiUons of metal were placed upon the translucent 
blue enamel, probably before it was melted, and are thus fixed upon the 
surface, or very little below it. The effect exactly resembles that of 
some of the Japanese enamelled vessels that have been brought over to 
this country of late years ; and it is by no* means improbable but that 
the Florentine workmen may have imported the process from the East, 
perhaps through Venice. 

The greatest attractions of the baptistery are, however, the three 
gates of bronze. The history of these is too well known to bear repe- 
tition. Thus much may be said, that the southern one, completed in 
1330, is the work of Andrea, the best of the numerous family of the 
Pisani. Tlie commission for the northern one was won in feir com- 
petition by L. Ghiberti, at the commencement of the fifteenth century ; 
while the eastern one is the more mature work of the same artist. The 
northern and southern doors are much of the same design, viz., square 
panels, containing groups of figures in alto-relief ; the rails and stiles 
in L. Ghiberti's work having delicate foliage, while in the other imita- 
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tion jewels supply the place. In both the figures are all that could 
be desired ; and when gilt, as most of the mediaeval bronzes were, 
the effect must have been very beautiful and splendid— of course, I 
mean when the gold had got slightly oxidised. At present they are 
dirty and dark, and not very much better than we should see them in 
London. I think there is very little doubt but that the Greeks left 
their bronzes of the natural colour of the metal» and perhaps preserved 
them from oxidation by means of a coating of varnish or encaustic. 
Id the present day, on the contrary, no sooner does a sculptor produce 
a statue in bronze, than he carefully tones it down to the colour of a 
chimney sweep. 

The eastern door, generally considered as Ghiberti*s che/'d'cenvre^ is 
not so successful, in an architectural point of view, as the others. 
Pirstly, the compartments are very much larger; and secondly, the 
subjects have elaborate backgrounds of trees, houses, &c., all repre- 
sented in perspective gradation. 

Before describing the cathedral, it would perhaps be as well to give 
a glance at the often illustrated church of S. Miniato, which stands on 
an eminence without the walls. This church and the surrounding ce- 
metery now does duty as the Campo Santo of Florence, and accord- 
ingly the hand of the restorer has been very busy in the interior, which 
last autumn had just been painted with imitation black and white 
marble placage. However this is not the first time that the church has 
suffered from restoration ; for the half-gables at the west end of the 
aisles and parts of the west front over the centre door display a reticu- 
lated pattern very much at variance with the historiated great western 
gable. The west front, with these exceptions, is particularly deserving 
of study ; and shows a very early example of the black and white 
marble placage, which afterwards became so fashionable ; so much so, 
indeed, that in after times whole exteriors of churches were roughly 
built of brick, with a view to their being afterwards cased with marble 
in this manner ; and the marble casing having never been applied, or 
perhaps very partially, we now see churches, such as Santa Maria No- 
vella, whose rough built exteriors are neither pleasing nor artistic. 
There are several things well worthy of note at S. Miniato. The first 
is the cross-arches, going across the nave and aisles, thus dividing the 
church into compartments, just as if it were going to be vaulted. 
Secondly, the raised chancel and large crypt below it. Thirdly, the 
incised marble pavement. Fourthly, the mosaic of the apse. Fifthly, 
the five medallions, by Luca della Robbia, in the vaulting of a side- 
chapel ; and, sixthly, the stone panes of glass (to use an Irishism) in 
the windows of the apse. On my first visit to Florence I examined 
them rather closely, and can compare them to nothing but very trans- 
parent alabaster, parts of which are clouded with a brownish red colour 
precisely like the alabaster we now use. Of course it is impossible to 
see through them ; but they really do admit a considerable amount of 
light, and doubtless look exceedingly beautiful when the sun strikes 
directly upon them ; they are also in large pieces, only one slab being 
employed to each window. It is difficult to conceive why they should 
have been used, as the art of glass making was probably never lost since 
the time when the inhabitants of Pompeii used tolerably large pieces as 
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thick aa oar plate ^laaa ; it is, however, juat piobahle that they were 
taken from some pagan temple, and inserted in the apae of S. Miniato 
aa nure and valuable objects. They are very different from the curious 
atone windows at Torcello» which are maaaive atones, a foot thick, 
turning on pivots, outside the window opening ; and, when ahut, would 
effectually prevent any light from entering ; ^though they would form 
a very efficient protection against hostile missiles. 

But to return to the cathedral. In 1294 the magistrates directed 
Amolfo to begin rebuilding the old Duomo in such a manner that it 
should not be surpaaaed by any other building in the world. Now, 
judging from what remains, Arnolfo did not certainly do juatioe to hia 
commission. Perhaps he had too much work ; for it is certainly to my 
miud the most disappointing building I have ever seen, having the very 
great fault of S. Peter's at Rome, and of pagan structures generally, 
viz., that of looking much smaller than its real size. Perhaps it would 
have looked all right if covered all over with gold mosaic, such as we 
see partially applied in the interior at the west end ; but then it may 
be asked, what building would mot look well, if covered with moaaioa 
on a gold ground ? And this I have suggested, and still venture to sug- 
gest, as the only way to treat our own S. Paul's. Now I do not mem 
thereby to infer that one mosaic is to be placed here, and another there, 
for then they will only look like so many pictures ; but that the whole 
interior surface should be so covered, and all ornaments, if in the way, 
should be chiselled off. Otherwise we shall only have the boudoir efibct 
of S. Peter's at Rome, which always struck me as having been origi* 
nally executed as a reception room for Her Royal Highness the Princeaa 
of Brobdignag. 

Arnolfo appears to have designed his building with reference to some- 
thing which was to occupy the central space where the choir and nave 
intersect the transepts. What he intended has not come down to ua ; 
he might have had the idea of copying the dome of the Baptistery, and 
covering it with a conical roof; or he might have had the more glorioua 
conception that Mr. Ferguaaon hints at in his Handbook of Architect 
Murct viz., to place at the intersection a large and high tower, rising 
gradually by successive stages, something like a telescope, and re- 
aembling what we now see in the church at Chianvralle, near Milan.? 
Arnolfo would appear to have erected the church aa f ar aa the two 
easternmost bays of the nave ; but the last bays are evidently later 
work, and were probably built contemporaneously with Giotto's Cam* 
panile ; and each being a sort of double bay on the outside, and a single 
bay on the inside, the consequence is that the windowa are blank, 
while inside there is another blank window in the middle to correapowl 
with the real windows in the other two easternmost bays. The whole 
of the exterior, as well as Giotto's Campanile, is in the workbox style ; 
but the tower is a very superior specimen of the art, the niches being 
perhaps the least satisfactory parts about it. The west end of the 
cathedral, which was decorated in a similar manner to the reat of the 
church, is said to have been destroyed in 1568, under the pretence of 
doing something more modern. 

' A woodcnt of this, from a drawing by Mr. Falkener, is given in the teoond 
Voloine of the Handbook. 
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Lockily tbis something was never done ; and there has been some 
talk of an European competition for a design. In the *' Opera/' a sort 
of noseam and clerk^of- works' office attached to the guardaroba, they 
show an old parchment drawing taken shortly after the act of van- 
dalism had been committed, and before the year 1618, when the 
whole was plastered over, and a wretched composition painted upon it. 
From this parchment drawing, it would appear that the great western 
window consisted of an immense couplet with a circle above, and in 
its main features does not justify the design or restoration prepared 
and published some few years since by a Florentine architect.^ Before 
leaving the exterior, I should mention the rao»aic in the tympanum 
of the door on the north side of the church. It represents the Annun- 
ciation, and is really most beautiful. 

As to the interior it is most disappointing, being covered with white 
and brown wash. The arches of the arcade are of an immense span, 
and the nave-vaulting space, as usual in Italian work, is a square — not 
a parallelogram, as with us, — and the vaulting of the aisles of course 
assomes the latter form, but with the longer side stretching from east 
to west. There is no triforium, and the clerestory is restricted to a 
sinf^e bnll*a-eye window. The line, therefore, of the wall-rib conies 
nH>st napleasantly near that of the arcade, and the whole efFect is 
starved and mean. A gallery carried upon machicolations runs right 
akng the church at the springing of the vaulting, and as it is carried 
round the pilasters which take the vaulting, it looks eiceedingly clumsy. 
We shall find the same compo»ition at Sta. Croce, except that there is 
a flat ceiKng m that church instead of vaulting ; and the clerestory win- 
dows, if I remember rightly, are of two lights instead of bulls' eyes, 
Thia latter building is also attributed to Amolfo, for whom I am afhud 
that I cannot say much. But what fully repays the student in the 
cathedral, is the wonderful stained glass, which certainly beats all 
other that I have seen, except the Aladin-like windows in the mosque 
of Suleyman at Constantinople. These latter resemble a collection of 
very brilliant jewels, set in a pattern of which the leading lines are 
conventional and the details natural. The Florentine windows, on 
the other hand, appear to have been made from slices of large gems 
cut out and formed into histories and figures, just as they make the 
Florentine^ mosaic of the present day. At the Opera I was shown 
some pieces of this glass ; it was blue, of a greenish grey tone, and 
very like what Mr. Jones has employed as the background to the 
windows he has just designed for the east end of Waltham Abbey. I 
have observed that the eflPect of this dull green-grey blue is to bring 
1^> the other colours, and render them more brilliant ; whereas when 
a bright blue is employed for the background, a contrary effect is 
produced. 

Altogether the stained-giass windows of the Duomo, at Florence, 
deserve to be studied most attentively, as I fuUy believe no better are 
to be found. It is, however, probable that they may owe something 
to the intense light of a southern climate, which would allow the 
artist to employ more toning than he would venture to do in this 
country ; but then tfiere would remain a great deal to be accounted for 
> A lithographic drawing of this new design is shown equally in the Opera. 
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as regards the harmony of the colours, &c. I have already mentioned 
sundry blank windows in the interior. These at first sight appear 
to be filled with stained glass like the others ; but, upon examination, 
the spectator finds that they are only shams, i. e., they are the trans- 
parent pictures described by Tbeophilus. This latter author directs 
the space destined for the picture to be covered with tin foil, then bar* 
nished, and finely painted in oil colours. 

Now these at Florence are the only ones of their kind that I have 
ever met with, executed according to the directions of Theophilus. 
My friend, Mr. Parker, tells me there used to be an imitation window 
in the chapter- house of York Cathedral, but could not inform me as to 
whether tin or silver leaf was employed for the ground. The lower 
parts of the windows in S. Stephen's chapel, Westminster, were occu- 
pied by paintings, but then they were regular subjects painted on an 
opaque ground : and the head of the north door of the Sainte chapelle at 
S. Germer, near Beauvais, is likewise painted in imitation of grisaille 
glass, but it is quite opaque, and there is no tin foil below, the ground 
being a bright green, and the lines of the ornaments in reddish brown. 
On the other hand I have been informed, that parts at least of the Flo- 
rentine windows are painted upon talc ; but as my information is only 
second-hand, I do not know what reliance to place upon the assertion. 
Lately having to procure an imitation stained-glass window for 
Waltham Abbey, I secured the services of Mr. Holiday, who painted 
the work in oil colours with copal varnish as a vehicle, the ground 
being silver foil. 

Of the great dome, painted by Vasari, the less said the better, as 
it is simply as bad as it can be. The choir of the cathedral is imme- 
diately underneath, the enclosure being by Baccio Bandinelli. It is by 
looking at these sculptures, and the Hercules and Cacus in front of 
the Palazzo Vecchio, that one begins to sympathise with Benvenuto 
Cellini, who is always complaining of him and his works in the latter 
part of the Memoirs. The upper part of this enclosure has been 
taken down, and is now to be seen in the Opera, where also are pre- 
served two beautiful statues, said to have come from a chapel de- 
stroyed when Giotto built his Campanile, which by the way sadly 
wants the spire originally designed to terminate it. Bmnelleschi's 
wooden model for the present dome is also preserved in the Opera. It 
is a very rough affair, and was probably only meant to show to his 
employers, who perhaps could not understand his drawings. 

Sta. Croce is principally remarkable for its plan, which may be de- 
scribed as a nave with very long transepts, from the eastern side of 
which the choir and a number of small chapels bud out. Some of 
these chapels contain frescoes by Giotto, one of which representing the 
daughter of Herodias dancing before the king is very celebrated. 
. The glass is nearly as beautiful as that of the cathedral, especially 
the circle at the west end, said to have been designed by Ghiberti. 

The vast collection of monumental slabs is particularly deserving of 
notice. Some are inlaid with various marbles, while others have the 
effigy carved in very low relief. Some of the latter are particularly 
fine. The west front is now being decorated with a placage of marble. 
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from the design of a native architect, but as the scaffolding wss exceed* 
ingly close and massive, it was impossible to see anything : however it 
ooght at least to be as good as any old example of the kind, seeing 
that these latter are by no means wor&y of a very high place as archi- 
tectnral compositions ; witness that of Sta. Maria Novella, the next 
which I propose to notice, and wldch with die exception of S. Miniato 
is the only one in Fbrence retainmg its original west front. Last 
antamn Sta. Maria Novella was that up fo repairs, and consequently 
there was ao getting in ; but there were ample sonrces of consolation 
in the Beato Angdioo in the sacristy, and tiie wonderfol collection of 
mural maninnents and amorial bearings in the cloister. 

One of the nM»t celebrated churches is the Or' San Michele, a 
church manu&otured out of the open vaulted ground story of a public 
granary. I cannot say that I admire the traoeried windows or tbe 
niches oa the exterior, botk of which are said to be the work of 
Orcagoa. llie £gaies in the niches an the works of great masters, 
hut none are very i9Bwrkable except the celebrated S. George of 
Dcmatello, wiiich is very much too good for the niohe in which it 
ttnads. Hie tabemade within is much the best part of the building, 
ildiough rather florid in its detuls ; the general effect being a mass of 
vfaite marble* relieved by occasional little pieces of bright colour. 
Hieie latter are obtained by bits of blue glass, wUch form the back- 
gnmnd of many of the scui^itures, and by an imitation of BMsaic, i.e. 
noasie painted, and tiwn covered by a piece of transparent glass. It 
will probably be remembered, that a similar process is employed in the 
original frontal at Westaunster Abbey ; but then I suspect that it was 
eoamel wkieh was intended to be imitated, not mosaic. 
^ With the Or' San Micheie may be said to condnde the perfect me- 
<liKVBl churches of Fkvenoe. For although many of the others contain 
remnants of nediieval ait, tfaey have been for the most part dreadfully 
pegaaised. Thus S. Lorenzo presents us with a OMMt charming little 
gsQery composed of marble and mosaic. The convent of S. Marco 
hss the paintings of Fra Angeftioo scattered up and down the walls of 
iti corridors. The chapel of the Bacardi Palace is decorated with most 
besntiful frescoes by fienozzo Gozzoli. 'Diey are painted in pure 
bright colours, and ar& remarkable in an aiehitectural point of view 
for the large quantity of gold employed about dienu The diurch of 
Sto, Spirito, so much admired by classicists, but which in fact is no- 
thing more than a mediseval plan paganised, contains a painted altar 
frontal in one of the chapels of the north transept. This painting has 
evidently been e(^>ied £tom a piece of embroidery, and would well 
deierve to be reproduced. 

1 am quite aware Hmt a very great deal more might have been said 
about mediseval Florence, but Som paper has already exceeded {the 
limits I originally proposed to myself ; and my excuse for my omissioas 
onist be that at the beginning of this notice I promised to endeavour 
to put together my own recollections, and not to write a regular essay 
upon a subject which would require a great deal more time and researeh 
than 1 could readily give to it. 

W. BURGES. 
VOL. it II. X 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND THE ARCHITECTURAL EX- 
HIBITION. 

Thb repeat alterations in the Royal Academy building have given mach 
elbow room for the potential display of architectural designs. We 
wish that the change had been followed by an increase in their abaolate 
numbers : but as usual, architecture forms but a small portion of what 
is no longer termed the architectural room, while the extra space is 
appropriated by those few miniatures which have aunrived the in- 
vention of photography. On the other hand the Architectural Ex- 
hibition has become a settled institution, and* as they did last year, 
the drawings fill the two largest rooms in the Conduit Street Gallery. 
Still we cannot say that ecclesiology makes a brilliant display this 
year. We do not mean to say that there is any retrogression in 
principles* or that the quality of the church work which is being done 
in England has retrograded. Ecclesiology is more than making good 
its own, and the Gothic cause is steadily advancing, although Lord 
Palmerston may live politically to open an Italian Foreign Office. 
But somehow the ecclesiological school has not gathered in strength 
in the galleries of the present year, and the lull of competitions daring 
the last twelvemonth has cut off a large source of supply. The only 
competition indeed which makes itself felt, is the ill-omened one for 
that ridiculous clock tower, by which the Justice Shallows of Hereford 
propose to celebrate their stupid vandalism in demolishing the inte- 
resting half-timbered town-hall of their city. Several of the tenders, 
most of them fantastic, none good, appear in Conduit Street. 

The principal architectural feature in Trafiedgar Square is Mr. Scotf a 
series of drawings to show what the Foreign Office ought to be. We 
have already noticed Messrs. Prichard and Seddon*s church at Newport 
(704), the striking one which Mr. Pearson has designed for Vauzhall, 
of which an exterior and interior perspective are exhibited (679, 681), 
as well as the church which he is constructing at Daylesfoid. Mr. E. 
M. Barry (703) appears with his excellent schools in S. Giles's, which 
we shall describe at greater length in connection with the new eccleai- 
astical buildings of London. 

The elaborate chapel, which Mr. Clutton has added to the Jesuit's 
church in Farm Street Mews, forms the subject of a pretty water- 
colour drawing, (663.) 

Mr. Waterhou8e*s Assize Courts at^Manchester,»-the most important 
specimen of civic Gothic which the revival has yet produced, — (660) 
are more completely and satisfactorily represented in a very careful 
model, which occupies, as it deserves, a conspicuous position at the 
Architectural Exhibition. 

Mr. Burges shows the new east end of Waltham Abbey, carried out 
in that very Early French, which is more excusable in that place from 
its immediate juxtaposition with the old Romanesque arcades, (673.) 
All that Mr. Burges has contributed to Conduit Street, are a design for 
four domestic offices at Gayhurst, (238,) and a birdseye view of a me- 
diaeval city, (233,) which is clearly intended for the sole purpose of 
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puzzling the public. On a pillar in the middle of a very picturesque 
though crowded town on the seashore, carved out of the artist's imagina- 
tion» is perched a very ascetic Stylites in the act of receiving a heavenly 
vision. The whole drawing looks like a woodcut extracted from the 
Nwremberg Chronicle. But to return to the Royal Academy, Mr. Gib- 
son's sumptuous but heavy chancel at Bodelwyddan appears, (667,) 
and also the new church at Penboys, Carmarthenshire, due to Mr. D. 
Brandon, (713,) of which we have little to say, except that it is apsidal. 
The tower on the south-east side might be made more effective. 

Mr. Blomfield, in his church of S. Luke, Tor Mohun, (719,) takes 
advantage of ground shelving to the west, to introduce an undercroft 
and some steps, picturesquely leading with a porch up to a north-west 
tower. The aisles, we observe, are gabled. 

Mr. Street, we are glad to see, produces his new church at Bourne- 
mouth, (718,) while he contributes various works in progress to the 
Conduit Street Gallery, several of them photographs : among his draw- 
ings a sketch of the new church at Denstone (185) is conspicuous, and 
we must specially notice a very pretty design for the rebuilding of a 
grammar school, which stands first in the catalogue. The building is 
grouped round three sides of a court, with a bold though simple re- 
cessed cloister, and it is curious to observe how the details of an early 
style shape themselves to those lines of which the ancient models are 
mostly formed in colleges and houses of the latest date of Pointed. 

Mr. Goldie's church at Grenock, (716,) of which the west end is 
shown flanked by a saddleback steeple is simple and bold, but bears 
traces of that tendency to squareness which is the characteristic of his 
designs. The interior, which is exhibited in Conduit Street, seems 
rather a stately composition of an early type, (195.) The church at 
Lanark, which we have already described, re-appears in various draw- 
ings at the Architectural Exhibition. Mr. Goldie's new church at 
Ballywick, Sligo, in the same gallery, would be improved if the low 
octagon tower were relieved of the vast excrescent turret. (115.) 

Mr. Digby Wyatt's sketch for a public building in the Academy, 
(689,) possesses considerable dignity, but is not improved by the large 
circular towers which flank the angles. Their mottf is rather too cas- 
tellated. Mr. Bentley's imaginary church is an evident reminiscence 
of All Saints', Margaret Street, with the variation of introducing the 
end frescoes in panels which imitate the tracery of a window. 

The remaining designs which we shall notice are all to be found in 
Conduit Street. Mr. Broderick's design for a church at Scarborough 
(102), has the merit of breadth, but it wants repose, particularly in the 
roofs. Mr. Beazley's design for Darlington markets (146), offered in 
competition, is one of the best designs in the Exhibition. The style 
has a (German tinge, but is very soberly treated, of two stories, with a 
huge hipped roof, and irregularly ranged attic windows rising into 
dormers. The comer annexee are well harmonized, and the tower 
capped with a hipped saddleback is original, without being fantastical. 
The design, by tiie same architect, for a new church at Tor, in De- 
vonshire, developea the idea of short pillars and wide arches (298). 
We very much doubt whether it would work out satisfactorily. 

We are sorry to see that Mr. Ashpitel, in his new church at Ripple, 
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near Deal, (1 51,) should have chorea a kind of modem adaptatioa of 
parochial Norman, in which a semblance of the triple chanoel arch is 
employed for pulpit and desk, and that the interior of the church at 
Albert Gbite. by Mr. Raphael Brandon and Mr. Byton (18%) should be 
conspicQous by galleries and the most meagre and incorrect arrange* 
ments, Messrs. Francis's parish church, Warrington, as re-built in 
186Q (^7,) is a ki^ cruciform building in Middle-Pointed, with a 
central spire. Mr. NichoU's cemetery chapel (Roman Catholic) has 
the peculiarity of apsidal chi^»els, placed anglewise, north and south of 
the chancel. 

Among the specimens of aichitecturaliaing art workmanship the one 
which has attracted the most attention, is a book-case and writing-taUe 
in oak, inlaid with various woods, designed by Mr« Norman Shaw, and 
executed by Mr. For83rth; the metal work having been produced by 
Mr. Leaver of Maidcoih^. The forms, those of Early French, may 
be considered to be radier those of stone work transferred to wood than 
of absolute wood carving, but in a piece of domestic furniture it is not 
well to be too critical. The whole looks very well ; and we should 
think it was sufficiently capacious to be likewise useful. The specimens 
of Cologoe embroidery which we described in our February number 
are exhibited beside those of Mr. Bell's similar process, which was 
simultaneously but independently invented. 

The number of country houses at the two Exhibitions, in various 
styles of mediaeval architecture, are so numerous that we feel ourselves 
precluded from noticing any. Cktllectively they indicate a real and ex- 
tensive settlement of the puWc taste in the direction of our old national 
architecture. 



THE ENGLISH CATHEDRAL OF THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 

7%e English Cathedral of the Nineteenth Century. By A. J. B. Bsnnsioan 
Hops, M.A., D.C.L. With Illustrations. London : Murray. 1861. 

Thb paper which Mr. Beresford Hope read a year ago before the Cam- 
bridge Congress of Architectural Societies has developed into a hand- 
some and important volume, which no ecdesiologist can afford to 
leave unread. It is no small praise that the author has so treated his 
subject that this work is as interesting and instructive to the church 
reformer and politician on the one hand, as it is to the architectural 
student on the other. 

Our readers will most of them remember the general scc^ of the 
lecture as it was delivered at Cambridge. Beguaning with some very 
judicious remarks on church extension, both at home and in the 
colonies, Mc. Beresford Hope shows that cathedrab are indispensable 
for the proper development and practical working of the church system ; 
and he distinguishes between the ecdesiastical and the architectural 
idea of i^ cathedral church. Having established the iBCt that cathedrals 
are necessary for new dioceses* he proceeds to consider how they 
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tfaovld be bsilt. The (Gothic ttjk being ruled, the qaestbn iriBes w 
to what derelopment of the style is sUowid)le or desLrsble. Starting 
from the Bnglish Middle-PoiBted» Mr. Bereafod Hope, tnie to the 
eclectic principlea which he baa so often aUj defended in our ows 
pagca, adTocatea the borrowing of mnch firom the Iteliaa Gothic and 
the Batljr French Gothic, while he pointa out the dangers of an ezchi- 
life devodon to either style. In the handling of this topic be drawa 
attention to die great yalne of his father's I&torical Essay on Aichi- 
teetore^ and diapoees of the supposed claims of icon or crystal archi- 
tectoie. The next chapters discuss the di£Fevences between catiiedrals, 
ancient and modem, of the unreformed and leformed Chnrehea respec- 
tively» This argpiment is illustrated by nnmerona plans of modem 
sathedrslSk built or designed in Great Britain or die colonies ; euid it 
establishea that the principal di£fisrence between a Roman Catholic 
Cathedral and an Anglican one is, that the former comprehends many 
altars, while the latter has but one. This leads to some remarks on 
the popularity of choral services and special services, and the general 
and social uses to which cathedrals may be put in the present day. 
After tins general investigation of the ground-plan the detailed ar- 
lugements come under review. The Basilican and the English ar* 
langementa of a church are examined historically and politically, (so to 
my,) and a strong preference is manifested Cor the latter. After this 
the subject is pursued into further detail ; the several parts of a cathe- 
dral, viz., nave, transepts, choir, triforium, clerestory, roofing, steeples, 
being treated of severally. Under this head, all the great features of 
the building and their respective uses are successively considered. 
Another chapter discusses the best kind of internal decorations, the 
advantages of an apsidal aisle, and the treatment of monuments. 
Finally, Mr. Hope enlarges on the accessory buildings of a cathedral, 
and throws out suggestions for the extension of the episcopate, the 
creation of new chap|ers, and the general adaptation of the organiza- 
tion of the Church, both in its personnel and its material, to the wants 
of the time. 

From this summary our readers will see that this is a volume to be 
read ta esteiuo, and not to be judged of by extracts. This considera- 
tion absolves us from the necessity of dealing at great length with a 
book which ought to be in the hands of all our readers. It will suffice 
to notice a few points which have most struck us on its perusal. 

Nothing can be more important or better timed than Mr. Hope'a 
rin^cation of the present need of cathedral extension, and his protest 
against the miserable system of parochial extension under "Peel's 
Act." He gives us a graphic, but only too sad, picture of the failure 
of a typal impoverished Peel District; and adds another warning 
against the fatal policy which is rapidly repelling from Holy Orders 
every man of birth, of abilities, or of education. He does not indeed 
exactly show how the extension of cathedrals would meet this difficulty. 
He does not urge, as some are already beginning to do, the repeal of 
the Pluralities Act : nor does he convince us that the colonial Churches, 
even though they have founded cathedrals, take care that their paro- 
chial clergy have stipends large enough to live upon. It is necessary 
to remind the laity that, bad as is the condition of the •* incumbent '* 
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of a Peel District, his position it scarcely mended by giving him a 
sumptuous church. Our own inquiries have shown us, to our astonish- 
ment, that some of the greatest church-builders of the day think 
double the stated stipend of a Peel incumbent quite enough for the 
parish priest of a church which has cost tens of thousands. Surely it 
is time to ask whether in these days a man can be expected to ma i nt s in 
and educate a feimily^ as a clergyman is expected to do, for £300 a-year. 
Passing over the disquisitions on the Eclectic form which the Pointed 
style of our day is to take, (which are scarcely new to these pages), 
we come to the question of ground-plan. A ground-plan of the new 
church at linz, in Western Austria, by M. Statz, which exhibits very 
clearly the ritual requirements of a Roman Catholic Cathedral, illus- 
trates Mr. Beresford Hope's pages. This plan is in no respects dif- 
ferent from that of a mediieval cathedral. Our own Reformed use, 
requiring but one altar, would find its highest embodiment in such a 
plan as that of Milan cathedral, which was designed for the single 
altar of the Ambrosian Rite. But in practice we have been forced to 
content ourselves with something much simpler. Such for instance 
are the plans of Mr. Butterfield's cathedral for our own communion 
built at Perth, and the more elaborate one designed by Mr. Slater, for 
Inverness, in the diocese of Moray and Ross. These, and the fol- 
lowing cuts, we owe to the courtesy of the author and publisher of 
the work under review. 
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The Engliih Cathedral of the Nineleeiith dntvry. 16d 

To thew we sdd the groand-idan and longitudiuKl tectioii of a cathe- 
dral desigoed by the late Mr. Carpenter for Colombo, but which baa 
nuiortimately remained on paper. 



W« moflt confeaa that, ahhoogh no new hcta are adduced in Mr. 
Hope'* review of the modem cathedrals built in our coloniea, we are 
amased at the iniportaQce Knd extent of tbe movement when it ia thui 
oonaidered in the a^^regate. We are glad that jnatice is done to the 
breadth of view with which Biebop Daniel Wiltan, of Calcntta, must 
Uai\j be credited for hia ihare in originating this movement. It is 
only to be regretted that Gelcatta cathedral i« ai bad eeithetically aa it 
ii good in intention. Nothing can be better or fairer than Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope's historical r^aum^ of the cathedral -building history of tbe 
last twenty years. We borrow fma it the groniid-planB of two 
chnrches, the names of which are familiar to aU onr readers i the de- 
signs by Mr. Barges and Mr. Street respeetiTely for the Memorial 
ChoTch at Constnntinople. 




Had we space for much qnotadon, we should certainly make some 
extracts from Mr, Hope's admirable atad pointed argument in favour 
of the cathedral system drawn from the undispated popularity of re- 
eoit choral gatberinga and special services : and from the hist(»ical 
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fact that the English mind has never, in spite of ages of irreligion and 
indifference, lost itt love for church music and dignified ritual. 

It is characteristic of the author's mind that, without troubling him- 
self much about theory, he takes a practical view of his subject. Hence 
he is content to argue for a long choir — ^not (as many would do) in the 
hopes of a revived and enlarged chapter, but — on the ground that its 
rows of stalls may be filled with volunteer choristers. For our own 
parts, we do not commit ourselves to the opinion that any possible ar- 
rangement of a cathedral can fit it both for the ordinary choral services 
and for the immense congregations that will be gathered for special 
occasions. We hold that cathedrals subserve two ends : first, the con- 
tinual worship offered by the choral body ; and secondly, the occasional 
gathering^ for particular purposes. A choir, in due proportion for the 
latter purpose, would be cheerless enough when only holding the ca- 
thedral body : just as a choir, large enough for the chapter, would be 
far too small for a great occasion. It may be questioned whether it is 
not a wrong principle to demolish screens, and throw the whole area 
of a cathedral open for common worship. Common sense would seem 
to dictate the old way : which is, to have a proper choir for the cathe- 
dral body, and special arrangements for special gatherings. We have 
always thought, for instance, that the Westminster Abbey arrange- 
ments for the evening services are right in theory : viz., a temporary 
choral arrangement in the nave, though a second altar ought certainly 
to be provided. So in S. Paul's cathedral, the proper arrangement, we 
are persuaded, would be an altar under the dome, with moveable seats 
for the special choristers. Probably the only way by which the joint 
use of a single altar could be contrived for these two purposes would 
be some modification of the Basilican plan, in which, for example, the 
altar might serve the choral body stationed (during their own services) 
in the apse or tribune, while it would also serve an immense congre- 
gation stationed in the nave, the singers (on such occasions) being 
placed, as in Torcello or S. Clemente, in a kind of ch<mu cantorum, 
Mr. Hope offers some weighty arguments against the revival of 
the Basilican arrangements, but he has not met this particular sug- 
gestion. 

We more thoroughly agree with him as to the mamvaMe honle of the 
English character having been hitherto an obstacle in the way of im- 
proved ritual. He gives a very humorous description of the feelings of 
an ordinary Englishman when he sees a surpliced choir-man, gratui- 
tously attributing to the latter the shyness which, under similar cir- 
cumstances, he would himself feel. No doubt he is right, too, in 
arguing that the volunteer movement, which has already broken down 
much of the exdusiveness of the national temper, will soon tell in its 
effects in this direction among others. 

The whole discussion of the Basilican theory of arrangement, to 
which we are invited by the author in the chapter referred to above, is 
a task for which time and space both fail us at this moment. But, as 
ritualists, we do not like to pass over without dissent an argument which 
seems — but, we are sure, only seems — to throw a doubt upon the Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice being the greatest act of combined Christian worship, to 
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which all minor consideratioiiB must give way. For our own. parts, too» 
we believe that every congregation assembled in public worship is as 
es9entially a civitas Dei as the crowd which was gathered of old in some 
primitive basilica. Nor can we understand how an episcopal throne in 
the middle of an apse would be more offensive to the Christian laity than 
a choral throne in a northern cathedral. Mr. Hope may be as judi* 
dous as he is clever in advising us to hold fiut our traditional church 
arrangements, and in pleading that " the chancels may remain as in 
times past ;'* but while we may adopt his conclusions, we are greatly 
inclined to quarrel with his reasons. The true idea of Christian public 
worship hangs, as we believe, on the Apocalyptic glimpses of the 
Eternal Liturgy above : and we look with suspicion upon any theoretic 
explanations or defences of ritualism, however ingenious or suggestive, 
which are framed on a lower standard. We are no advocates for mere 
Bssilicanism ; though we can well share Mr. Hope's bold aspiration 
after a Basilican arrangement embodied in Oothic forms, fiut is 
not he carrying his Conservatism too far when he assumes the ap- 
propriateness of our traditional church arrangements for our present 
services, forgetting, as it seems, how suitable the ambons of a chorus 
cmUnmm such as that of S. Clemente would be for the Lessons and Ex- 
hortations of the English Prayer fiook ? 

Our differences disappear when we reach Mr. Beresford Hope*s able 
disquisition on the details of bis ideal cathedral, and read his forcible 
pleas for breadth, and height, and proper architectural organisation, 
and especiaUy for groined roofs. Here all his well-known powers of 
architectural observation and originality display themselves in full force. 
He is very happy, too, in his anticipations of the polychromatic deve- 
lopment, to which we may now look forward hopefully, and also in his 
remarks on the scope for high artistic excellence which is afforded by 
the present fashion of monumental commemoration. The concluding 
chapter, in which the ground of pure ecclesiology is deserted for a 
wider appeal in behalf of Church extension on a right principle, will 
command the universal acquiescence of our readers. Our best wish is 
that the accomplished writer may some day be in a position, not merely 
to recommend, but to carry into action, some of the practical measures 
which he here advocates for the reform and the advancement of the 
Church of England. 



ON DIVIDING THE PSALMS FOR CHANTING. 

To the Editor of the Ecelesiologist. 

Mt dxab Mb. Eoitob, — In my letter on this subject, printed in your 
April number, I had proceeded so far as to show that for those Gre- 
gorian chants which have, in general, a mediation of four notes, the 
seventh tone for instance, there were three modes actually used in dif- 
ferent times and places, according to which a Latin half-verse, ending 
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in ft tingle monosyllable or a Hebrew word, might be set to those 
chants ; and that these three modes bear a close analogy to the three 
styles into which we usually divide Pointed Architecture. We now 
come to the practical question, which of these styles we shall adopt for 
English words. If we choose the Third-Pointed style, which givei 
four syllables at least, besides the last, to the four notes, we should, 
for consistency's sake, apply it, as Layriz has done in German, to the 
short mediations as well as the long, instead of reducing the short 
mediations to a single note. It is bad enough to apply the Procrustean 
system to Oregorian mediations, as has been done in some works that 
I could name ; but the Antiprocrustean system, which stretches the 
long mediations and curtails the short, whenever there is an odd sylla* 
ble to be accommodated, seems to me still more absurd. Besides^ 
English is one of the worst languages to be made a medium of the 
stretching process, because it frequently cannot afford syllables enough 
for the process, and when it can. they usually contain so large a pro- 
portion of consonants that the effect is unmusical in the highest de- 
gree. As for the First- Pointed system, it has been tried in the Ptalter 
edited by " W. B. H.,'* and found not to suit. 

The remaining alternative is the middle style, which has the advan- 
tage over both the others of being thoroughly consistent with the rule 
given in all books on Latin chanting respecting the treatment of the 
mediations of the second, fourth, fifth, and eighth tones, when the hslf 
verse ends with a monosyllable or a word accented on the last syllable x 
for the principle that such monosyllables and final syllables are to be 
counted as two in determining the place where the inflexion begins, 
will, in this style, apply to all mediations, whether long or short It 
also suits our language very well that not more than two accented 
syllables should be required for the inflexion at the middle of a verse. 
But then the following consideration arises. In like manner as there 
«re varieties of the Middle-Pointed style in architecture, so that a 
<church in a temperate climate and one in a tropical may be both 
Middle-Pointed, and yet differ considerably ; it may not be necessary 
that we should adopt the Latin rules on the use of the tones in every 
detail. Why should we not retain the four notes of the mediation, and 
give two of them to the strong syllable which ends the half verse ? 
Such slurring of two notes together is very common in the ancient 
plain-song on other occasions. We cannot always use these slurs in 
the places where the Latin use prescribes them, because English final 
syllables are generally less sonorous than Latin. For instance, it 
would not do to sing thus. 
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bath vi . ait - ed and re - deem - ed His peo - pie. 



Or thus. 




hath re-joic-ed m Goo my Sa - vioua. 
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So, if we mast depart from Latin rules in one direction, it onlj tenda 
to make things even, if we sometimes depart from them in the other 
direction. The retention of the four notes does not in the least alter 
the general character of the chant, but rather preseryes it, for these 
thxee-note mediations occur much less frequently in Latin than they 
would in English, if we were to admit them. The practical con- 
Tenience of keeping the same form of mediation all through will be 
admitted to be considerable by those who are used to the management 
of choirs. 

Thus, unless the preceding arguments can be satisfactorily answered, 
we come to the conclusion that Mr. Helmore is right in his treatment 
of the four- note mediations. On similar principles his employment of 
slars in many (I do not say a//) other cases may be justified : for 
instance, at the word great in the third verse of the Venite, and the 
word end in the Gloria Patri generally. To deny the right of 
Qsing such slurs, is, in fact, to oppose the use of the Oregorian Tones 
for English words ; because our language cannot well dispense with 
such aids. 

By way of example, I subjoin the Jubilate noted at length to two of 
the Tones, differing considerably in the inflected notes, thus showing 
how the same pointing may serve for all the Gregorian chants except 
the long endings of the First Tone. I add also the treble part of a 
simple Anglican chant, to show that there is no material difference as 
to rhythm between such chants and the Oregorian Tones. All three 
chants are here expressed in modern notation, for the sake of a fair 
comparison. * 
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^ Aa it was in the beginning, is now, and e • ver shall be : world without end. A - men. 

I am well aware that those who take upon themselves to mediate 
between two contending parties run the risk of getting abased by both 
sides : but the prospect of having both Oregorian chants and decent 
Anglican chants properly used in every church throughout the land, 
instead of Gregorians only in one church, and indecent Anglicans in 
another, with perhaps a stray Gregorian horribly mauled, as la now 
the case, appears to me so delightful, that it is worth while to risk 
something in order to realise it. I therefore ask those advocates of 
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Anglican chants who may happen to read theae pages, whether such a 
division as I have put forth does not suit all the best chants far better 
than those to be found in the ordinary books of pointed Canticles. 
What advantage is there in splitting up the last notes of " Farrant in 
F " in the following manner ? 
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What would be thought of an organist if he struck each of the abore 
notes separately, in all the parts of the harmony ? I do not say that a 
choir of singers ought to be treated exactly as an organ ; but the great 
vocal composers of the 16th and 17th centuries evidently thought that 
there was a strong analogy between the two, as far as the holding of 
notes is concerned ; and I do not see that we can do better than follow 
their example, when we can do so without violence to grammatical 
accentuation. Again, why should voices chanting in harmony be in so 
great a degree dependent on the organ for good effect ? To be sure, 
when it was the custom to play the organ so loud that the few singers 
vere hardly audible, it made little difference how the words were 
divided ; but those times are, happily, gone by. 

lliere is one argument in favour of the modem way of dividing the 
words, which may be worth anticipating. It is founded on the theory 
of musical rhythm. It may be said that the last note of the chant, as 
it has the csesura, must be at least as strong as the note which begins 
the preceding measure. In reply I would request the objector to try 
this theory upon any respectable piece of church music, from Tallis's 
Service down to " King in F.'' If this experiment does not change 
his opinion, it is not likely that any argument will. 

It must not be forgotten that tiie system which I am opposing is 
less than a century old. In Boyce's Cathedral Music, we find two 
examples of chants with words to each note ; and the following is an 
exact copy of the upper parts, with the words set to them : 
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Can any motive be assigned for Dr. Boyce's having edited the chants 
in this manner, at least in the latter case, unless it was the way in 
which he was used to have them sung ? I have not met with any 
trace of the system which divides the last two measures between the 
words " our salvation," till the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
Marbeck, indeed, in setting the Benedicite to the Peregrine Tone, has 
brought the word " ever " upon the last note ; but it will be evident to 
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any one who hafi compared his Bettings of the other canticles, that his 
reason for not adopting the legitimate arrangement. 




... Bet Him up for e - ver. 



was, not that it gires an unaccented syllable to the last note, but that 
it gives two notes to one syllable ; which is not a reason that would be 
accepted anywhere in our days. The latter half of the 1 8th century, 
therefore, receiyes no real support from preceding times ; and, surely, 
it is not entitled to give the law to all succeeding ages in a questkm 
about chanting. 

I have already stated that the general rule which I have laid down, 
for the most part according to Latin precedent, cannot well be applied 
to the use of the long endings of the First Tone with English words, 
because it would bring more than one note upon the obscure final 
syllables which are frequent in our language. It is a curious circumi* 
stance that the pointing which suits these exceptional chants suits also 
those very modem Anglican chants which have two minims in their 
last measure instead of a semibreve ; but I do not know that any of 
these last are worth thinking about. 

I must not conclude without mentioning *' The Canticles noted for 
Anglican Chants, by the Rev. James H. Simpson, M.A.," published by 
Novello. It is the best attempt at dividing for Anglican chants that i 
have seen ; but I do not consider it perfect. It errs sometimes in 
giving too many syllables to the ending; for instance, *' and the sheep 
of His hand," " enter into My rest ;" and frequently, on the other 
hand, in giving too small a number of syllables to the mediation. The 
Roman form of the Third Tone 
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is a forerunner of the Anglican chant with respect to the mediation, as 
well as the ending ; and it always has four syllables for the mediation, 
except when the half-verse ends with a single monosyllable or a 
Hebrew word. The mediation of a chant differs from its termination 
in being only a slight, not an entire, interruption of the recitation : 
consequently the mediation ought, as far as is practicable, to have 
more of the parUaUe, the termination more of the cantabiie character. 

Yours, &C. 

S. S. Gbbatbxbd. 
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THE NOTTS CHOIR FESTIVAL. 1861. 

Oncb more has the venerable Minster of Southwell been the scene of 
one of those complete and well organised ceremonials, which, under 
the title of " Choir Festivals/' we have frequently had the pleasure of 
describing to our readers. On the 30th of April the fourth meeting 
of the choirs of Nottinghamshire was held. It was marked by the 
same excellence of arrangement, and careful attention to details, which 
we have noticed on former occasions, and without which it is useless 
to expect success. 

The morning service, as usual, was preceded by a most imposing 
procession, consisting of no less than four hundred surpliced choristers, 
lay clerks, and clergy ; three bishops bringing up the rear. The can- 
ticle, Benedicite Omnia Opera, was sung during the procession, in 
nnison, to the short form of the Eighth Tone, First Ending. So long 
was the procession in making its way up the nave into the choir, that 
the canticle had to be repeated. 

The music of the " Brief Directory " of Mr. Helmore, was used for 
the morning service, the choir singing in unison supported by the 
organ. The responses were given nearly as well as possible. We 
were pleased to notice a growing familiarity with the plain song on 
the part of the choirs, indicated by the easy and natural way in which 
the inflections were chanted. We consider this a great and important 
gain. 

The Venite and the first morning Psalm were sung to a form of the 
Seventh Tone, not often heard in our churches, but exceedingly sweet 
and beautiful, viz. : — 
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The remaining Psalms were set to the Fifth Tone, First Ending. The 
" pointing ** was done expressly for the occasion, and was generally 
luccessful. We must except, however, such a verse as Ps. cxlv. \% 
(Fifth Tone, First Ending.) " That Thy power. Thy glory, and mighti- 
ness of Thy kingdom : might be kndwn unto m2bi,'' instrad of " kniiwn 
as-Zo nun.'* There were a few other instances of pointing on a mis- 
taken principle. 

The Te Dettm, from Merbecke, was extremely well sung, as was the 
Benedictua to the First Tone, with the unusual but efiective mediation — 
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It was a matter of common observation that the words of the psalms 
were heard with perfect distinctness in the morning service ; a very 
importaut result of unisonous chanting. 
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The Notts Choir Festival 



Aldrich'B six-part anthem, " O give thanks,'* was sung after the 
third collect. We cannot give unqualified praise to the renderings of 
this fine composition. The parts were not equally balanced. Xhe 
basses and tenors were very good ; the trebles very fair ; but the altos, 
especially those on the cantoris side, were at times rather weak and 
uncertain. We cannot think it altogether wise to select a six-part 
anthem for sueh an occasion. In how very few village choirs conld 
the requisite number of skilled singers be found, to take all the parts 
in so elaborate a composition. However, considering the difficulties 
of the task, we must admit that the performance was by no means 
discreditable. 

For the introit, the hymn '* Jerusalem the golden," was song to a 
melody in O minor, (founded on an old Oerman air,) by our music 
secretary. This was extremely well given, and a good effect was pro* 
duced try the introduction of vocal harmony in the two condndin^ 
verses, the former stanzas having been sung in unison. 

The €k>mmunion Office, always excepting the celebrant's part, was 
admirably sung. The Kyrie was set to the " Tonus Peregrinus,*' not 
a very happy adaptation for a high festival, though suitable enough for 
ordinary occasions. The rest of the office was Merbecke^s, and was 
sung in unison without trebles, the boys having withdrawn imme- 
diately after the " Prayer for die Church Militant." This, we believe, 
was not intended { but we were not sorry to gain the exceedinglj 
grand and rare effect of so large a number of men's voices joining in 
the Plain Song of the Liturgy, accompanied by the organ. The sermoa 
was preached by the Bishop of Labuan, who dwelt eloquently and for- 
cibly upon the beauty and appropriateness of choral worship. There 
were nearly four hundred communicants. 

In the afternoon the psalms and canticles were sung to " Anglican *' 
chants ; the Psalms to fiattishill in D, and Crotch in A ; the Magnificat 
to a^ rather commonplace chant by Macfarren in C ; and the Nunc 
Dimittis te one in F, by Dr. Monk of York, who has audaciously ap- 
propriated the whole of the melody of Farrant*s well known chant in 
the saip^ kpy, with the eif^j^ion of the three last Qotes pf the 
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We must, in justice, remark, that we never heard such thoroughly 
good chanting. Musically, it was perfect. But it pannojt be denied 
that one great excellency already noticed in the morning; psalms, was 
altogether wanting in the evening — we mean, distinctness of utter- 
ance. It is obvious that unisonous singing has an immense advantage 
over harmonised, is this most important particular. 

The anthem in the evening service was Gibbons* magnificent 
" Hosanna," to the execution of which the remarks we have made on 
the morning anthem will in some pneasure apply. It is too much to 
flEpect of such an union of choirs (chiefly composed of amateurs), that 
they should " get up ** independentl/t 4Qd sing coHe^ively, a piepe Qf 
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counterpoint which even trained cathedral choirs rarely ting irre- 
proachablj. It is a matter of astonishment to us that the anthem 
" weol '* so well as it did. 

Immediately after the condasiOQ 6f ereiisong, the whole of the 
choirs proceeded in an orderly manner to the nave, where they formed in 
double line. A hymn was sung^ " We lovg the placet O Gk>0/' to tilusift 
by the Rev. H« L. JennAr ; and the Bishop of Oxford then proceeded 
to d^ver one of the most touching and most atppropriate, addressee it 
has ever been our good fortune to listen to. The hearty and un- 
qualified encouragement of musical services, and the wise eatftions to 
those eng^ed in tbetn, showing an intimate aequaintanoe with thcf 
advantages, as well as the dangers and temptation^, (tf chtureh ohoirs* 
made an evident impression, and will not easily be forgotten by the 
thousands assembled in that solemn nave. 

The service coneluded with a hymn taken (as were the other hymns 
sQBg daring the day) from the new " Hymns, Ancient and Modern," 
(NovcUo.) The music of this last, by Mr. W. H. Monk, is creditable 
to htad^ and wae heartily and accurately given by the choirs^ 

We cannot conclude our notice of this most temaikabl^ and eik-« 
coursging festival, without expressing omr thankful sense of the t*-* 
▼ereoee, and solemnity, and order, with which that huge compedy of 
smgers was managed, and with which indeed tiiey oondlicted them« 
selves. In this all-important respect we were gratified to notioe • 
decided improvement upon former meetings. 

We must again give utterance to our hope that the example of the 
Southwell festivals, soocessful as they have been, will not be lost on 
the Church. There is no reason whatever, that we know of, why tbb 
•ort of gmthering should not be held annually in every cathedral and 
collegiate cburch in England. The only conceivable impediment is on^ 
ahnoet too humiliating to be alluded to. We have heard in more than 
one instance, that an unworthy jealousy on the part of capitular bodice 
and their ohoirs, has proved a formidable obstacle to the development 
of a moTcment, which has for its aim the improvement of parochial 
serviees. 

The cathedrals have no longer a monopoly of musical servioet/ 
There are not wanting parish churches, which, for the eficiency of 
their choirs, would bear comparison with many a catfaednd4 It wae 
mebncholy^ after the Scfuthwell festival, to attend the morning servioe 
at lincoln Minster, on the following day, (SS. Philip and James.) It 
vu humbling to hear that most magnificent interior, the Angels' Choir# 
resound with the vulgar strains of " Jackson in F," (a composition 
which we had imagined to have been discarded by every cathedral' 
choir in the country), and to see two lay clerks, according to the un«> 
seemly use of Lincoln, occupy the litany desk, and chant that office^ 
with the smallest possible show of reverence. 

Truly, much as our parochial choirs need reform, those ef the 
cathedrals require it at least as much, is it too much to hope that the 
movement, which has produced such results in Notts and elsewhere^ 
may not be without a vivifying efi^ on those veneraUe^ but torpid 
iastitutiotte ? 
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MR. OREATH£ED*S PLAIN SONG FOR THE HOLY 

COMMUNION. 

J^ Plmn Sotig for the Holy Communion on Ordinary Days, so far 
as it differs from thai for Feasts ; together with a selection of Offertory 
Sentences, and the *' Dies Ira " in English, and the Order for the 
Burial of the Dead. Edited by the Rev. S. S. G&eathbbd, M.A. 
J. A. Novello. 1861. 

Accompanying Harmonies to the foregoing. By the Rev. S. S. Grbat- 
HBBD, M.A. J. A. Novello. 1861. 

It was with g^reat satisfaction that we presented to our readers a year 
ago Marbeck*s " Plain Song for the Burial Service/' very carefolly 
arranged and harmonized by the Ecclesiological Society's treasurer. 
The difficulty of this work arises principally* we believe* from the 
variations and errors contained in the different editions of Marbeck ; 
but it is hoped that now. by laborious collation, a far more correct 
musical text has been attained than any hitherto printed. We are 
sure that those who have made use of this music since its public ap- 
pearance, will have discovered the great beauty of the melodies and 
the solemn appropriateness of the harmonies. Those who, through 
the kindness of the composer, have enjoyed the use of several portions 
for many years, can weU testify to their value. 

In publishing this music, which was much wanted, Mr. Greatheed 
found himself called upon to add proper music for the eucharistic celebra- 
tion at funerals. And this led him into a difficulty from which we cannot 
think that he has extricated himself in the best manner. It is obvious 
that the intention of the publication practically was, or should have 
been, to present the entire music for use at funerals, at all seasons, and 
to present it, " drawn from ancient English sources," as far as possi- 
ble, " according to the settled principle of the Ecclesiological Society." 
(Preface.) This plainly was necessary, unless the work in its present 
form was to serve a very temporary purpose. Accordingly a *' Kyrie *' 
(as it is called) has been adapted from the Salisbury Gradual ; a selec- 
tion of offertory sentences, some of which are very fine, from Marbeck ; 
a plain and simple Sanctus from the Salisbury Gradual, also previously 
used by Marbeck ; and one of eight Glorias from the same Gradual, which 
strikes the ear as peculiarly grand and effective, while very simple. 
The editor having hampered himself with a title-page, stating that the 
plain song for the Holy Communion is given only " so far as it differs 
from that for feasts," excuses himself for the omission of the Nicene 
Creed, on the ground that the Sarum Gradual contains only one set- 
ting for festal and ferial use alike. A repetition of Marbeck*8 Creed 
would have made the work more complete, especially as Mr. Great- 
heed might have advantageously given a less jubilant harmony than 
that printed by Mr. Helmore in his "Directory;" but as these are 
accessible to every one, and indeed in frequent use, that point is of 
triffing importance. It is otherwise, however, with the Sursum Corda 
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and the Preftices. The English fonn of the very ancient melody for. 
these has never, as far as we are aware, been adapted to our present 
use ; and the foreign form is only published in an expensive shape in 
Mr. Crompton's Prefaces. The sole hope of obtaining this much 
wanted music, which the editor holds out, is in some future English 
Grradual, for which he proffers his valuable assistance. Till this good 
time comes, the Prefaces (it seems) must wait ; meanwhile the present 
work is put forth containing this serious defect, which almost a single 
extra page of plain song in the smaller of the two publications (for no 
harmony is involved) would have remedied. We would ask, whether 
it is too late even now to supply the omission ? 

To the music already mentioned the editor has added the "Dies 
Irae," and in doing so deserves our thanks for a fresh arrangement of 
the English words to the well-known melody. In the latter no change 
is made except in the last verse, where the idteration is made advisedly 
from French sources, and probably the ear will soon become reconciled 
to it. But in the grouping of the notes, and the consequent arrange* 
ment of the words, changes are made throughout from the setting 
printed in the Hymnal Noted. The result is that the whole is much 
simplified ; the arrangement is made upon uniform principle ; and the 
musical and metrical accent coincide where formerly they did not. 
We congratulate the editor much on these improvements. 

With regard to the pointing of the Psalms, we stated last year that 
we suspended our judgment, and we do so still ; the more so because 
Mr. Greatheed is at this time putting forth his views on the subject, 
for the consideration of experts, and his second letter will be found in. 
our present Number. 



THE EXHIBITION OF 1862. 

Wb call our readers* attention to the accompanying circular, which has 
been issued in the joint names of the Ecclesiological Society and of the 
Architectural Museum, with reference to the combination of architec- 
tural art with architecture at the coming Ghreat Exhibition : — 

*' International Exhibition of 1862. 

•* Architectural Art, 

** The council of the Architectural Museum and the committee of the Eccle* 
siological Society beg to remind all architectural artists that the last day for 
applying for space at the International Exhibition is not far distant, although 
the limit of June 1st will not, it is understood, be absolutely insisted on. 

" The Royal Institute of British Architects has appointed a representative 
architectural committee, composed of its council and of representatives from 
the other architectural societies of London, including the Architectural Mu- 
seum and the £t*c1esiological Society, to take steps, in concert with the Royal 
Commissioners^ for the efficient representation of architecture and architeo- 
tnral art at the coming Exhibition. 
. " The Architectural Museum and the Ecclesiological Society are waronly 
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66-opmithlg kk eiiilf 6bj«et, while fhejr pvofkn^ ^Aftediilty to dtftrote ftemsehet 
to ftfohiteelarR) an umI detiiilf^ — foch as camag w aMne and wood, toodel- 
Ikigf cerani^ art^ metal work, glai*-paii»tuig, mmA embtoMery. The Archi« 
teetural Mvseum has appointed a sub-coniHiittee to promote the objecta of 
the Exhibition. 

'* The Architectural Museum and tTie Eccleaiological Society feel that they 
trreak no confident^ when they state, that it is equally the desife df the repre- 
aentaCrre committee and of themselves to obtain the sanction of (bt Royal 
CoaMttiasioaevs to the exhibition of atchitectnral aH in immediate jilz(i-pofi« 
lion with tfasit of arekiteotire, and they therefore trust that while the yanoua 
avtieta whose performances come under the designation of arehitectiiraft art 
will not neglect to make their separate applicationa for apace befor« it ia too 
late, they will be willing at a later period to co-operate in any scheme for the 
arrangement of the exhibition of* architectural art which may be decided upoa 
between the Royal Commissioners itnd the repreientative committee. 

" FuAfaer partieultfs will follow. 

"At J. B. BBRftSPOUD Hopx« 

<' Pretident of the ArekUectmrai JTicmmA, m^ 
q^ the EcoUaiologtool Society. 
" G. G. Scott, 

** Treasurer of the Architecimral Muiemn. 
*' JosBPH Clarke, 

** Hon, Sec. of the AtckUettural MvgemL 
"'Bbnjamir Wbbb, 

" Hon. Sec. of the SecletioloffunU SaeMy/' 

The above iAttiAtx ^uffidiently indicates otn* tr^n ti^vrsf t!p6ik the 
ntsfttet. We are very glad that the Institute of British Architects, 
aetitig through the representative committed, (upon which the names 
of four members of our committee occur, two of them directly ap- 
pointed by ourselves, and the rest by the Architectural Museum,) have 
adopted the same opinion. It is hardly necessary for us to add that we 
take an equal interest in the exhibition of architecture, pure and simple, 
which will form a distinctive feature in the programme of 1 862. Our 
readers will remember that, in the Exhibition of 1851 » which did not pro- 
fess to touch the fine arts, architecture was absolutely represented by the 
single model of 8< Nicholas, at Hamburgh, exhibited by Mr. Scott. kU 
chiteotnral art, indeed, wfis not absent from the Crystil Palace* bot it \nd 
soatttred up and doWn the building without much discrimhiition ; and s6 
the single instonee of elaaaificatioii^ (limited, as its contents were^ to the 
production of one mind,) Pugin's court, attracted attention as much by 
its singularity as its merit. The lapse of ten years, and the example 
of Paris in 1855, have now made fine arts an integral element in the 
speculation ; and the long range of the less than mediocre fa9ade of 
the new building is to be fitted up as a gigantic picture gallery. Ar<- 
ehitedture accordingly entered into the earliest scheme of classifioatioB 
which the Royal Commissioners put out. Still, the whole tenor of the 
documents which they have hitherto published indicate that they wen 
writing very mnefa in the dark about it, and that they seemed in par- 
ticular to have forgotten that it was as much on one side a constructive 
science as on the other a fine art. 

Nevertheless, the advice of the architectural world, as represented by 
the institute, was speciically invited ; and thai idvtee has been given, 
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wi an Qi|s;aBMatioii perfected to give it effect. We may novbe prettj 
certaio that thf matter is ia good train, and that it will be the fault of 
the architects tfaemaelvet, aod of the arehiteetural artiBts, if they do 
not preaeot themselves before the worid as they are in the second half 
of the nineteenth oeotury, ooder ciroumatanees more adv^jitageoua 
tbaa haye ever preriooaly fallea to their lot. The exhibiitioB vi^ be 
one of modem, but not strictly one of liTiug, architect«n. What re- 
troapeetiye limit amy be taken is a question which must be carefully 
ooosidered. Too wide a liceaee wouLd glut the place ; too narrow a 
one woald cripple the historical Taloe of the aeries. Anyhow, both 
with the livbg and the dead, we trust that die yarioue styles will be 
rqnrescfited with the utpi^ost fairness and falneu. £ame8t suppertefis 
as wa are of Oothie, we deaire nothing so much as an open tounm- 
ment of the Gothic and the Clasaioal architecta of modem Eunope on 
this English field. For our own part, we have no fear of the result, 
as it will be sooner or later embodied in the verdict of the large sight- 
seeing public whom next year's attraction will draw to London. For 
the sake of fair play, and towards the success of the entire exhibition, 
we hope that no difficulties will be made in ranging the architecture 
and the arichitectural art pf varioua eouQtries in the aamt portion of 
the building. Unless this is done, the exhibition will not fulfil its in- 
ternational purpose;. 



BUILDWAS ABBEY. 

BmUbpu Abiey, By Gbapov M. Hills, Esq. 

This is an interesting paper, published in a rather awkward quarto 
fons, as part of the '* Ck>Uectaoea Arehnologica*' of the British ArcbKo- 
logical Aasociatiott. Mr. Hills hegias his paper with some notice of 
the ^' Savi^njac *' order, to which the aUbey belonged Cor the first £sw 
years of it^ existence* It soon howev^ became a Cistercian house. 
Sy.land Abbey was also originally affiliated to Savigny. Buildwae 
Ahbey vas founded in 1135, but ita buildings are somewhat later. 
Mr. Hills gives a bloek-plan of the site, and a careful ground-plan of 
the church and all the remaining baildiogs. ** The massive propor- 
tions of the arcades," he says, *' and the scalloped ornament of their 
capitals, ifldieatP tiie prevalence of the Norman style of architeeture ; 
vhilst the pointed form of the arehes shows an approach towards the 
style which early in the thirteenth century superseded the Norman, 
forming the Transition style, which began about 1 1 60.'' Mr. Hills 
compares the church to the Cisterciaa church of Boyle, in imlaud, 
which he has already described with a ground -plan in our own pages. 
The plaa of Build was shows a nave, 100 feet long, with aisles; a 
eroasing, about 36 feet square ; two transepts, with two square-ended 
f^pels on the eastern side of each of them : and a squarp-ended choir, 
^6 feet long. The ritual choir extended t«ro bays into t)ie nave. 
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There was no west door. Mr. Hills farther illustrates his paper with 
excellent etchings of the Ahbot*s lodging (as restored), the arches of 
the north court, and the ruins of the chapter-house, with part of the 
north side of the church. Among the ruins, as is almost always 
the case, a subterraneous passage has been found, which was long 
supposed to be an underground way to Wenlock Priory. " It was en- 
tered for a distance of some few yards, aad is described as varying 
considerably in its dimensions ; in some parts being narrowed to a 
width of 3 or 4 feet, and not much more in height, whilst at other 
parts it may be ten feet wide and twelve or fourteen in height. It is 
sufficiently obvious that it was the sewer of the monastery." There 
is no doubt that Mr. Hills is right in this supposition. We are now 
beginning to understand that our mediaeval ancestors set us an example, 
among other things, as to sanatory arrangements. 



THE DECENT ADORNING OF CHURCHES. 

(Fr(m an Exeter Correspondent,) 

Much boisterous attention has been bestowed on this matter for many 
years past, but still the furor of S. Barnabas and S. George in the 
East leaves it fully evident that much remains to be learned on a sub- 
ject so extensive ; and possibly a little temperate discussion may lend 
it a helping hand. Our thoughts are turned in this direction by the 
appearance, on the west wall of our noble cathedral, of another monu- 
ment to the heroes of the East — ^nay, in this instance to the heroines 
also, who formed part of the garrison of Lucknow — by a young sculp- 
tor, Mr. Richardson. The survivors of that valorous regiment the 32nd, 
or " Cornish Rangers,'* have placed it in memory of the fallen in the 
cathedral of their diocese. It represents a lion couchant with a viper 
in its mouth, beautifully chiselled in white Carrara marble, with regi- 
mental colours prettily carved and crossed behind it. Below the cor- 
bels of support a tablet of the usual form records the deeds and names 
of the departed. Now all this is very nice, but may we not ask — ^is it 
fitting that such should be the ornament of God's house ? The eccle- 
siastical rule is *' such ornaments shall be in use as in the second year 
of the reign of King Edward the Sixth." Although this was not the 
palmy day of church architecture, still religious symbolism was tbe 
practice. Our lexicographer, Johnson, defines a symbol, *' a type, that 
which comprehends in its figure a representation of something else." 
What does the lion or the viper comprehend in its figure ? The noble 
emblem of Old England eats up its heathen population in one of her 
finest colonies, India. Such a view of things might have been con- 
sistent three years since with popular feeling out of doors, but within 
those sacred portals is taught *'Love your enemies; do good to those 
who despitefully use you and persecute you." Should not the symbol 
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then, for oonnstency's sake, have been charity taking the blessed 
Gospel to these heathens with the motto '* May they be converted and 
live ?" What would have been the feelings of the Bishop of -Oxford, 
on a recent occasion, or of other able preachers of the annual S. P. G. 
Sermon, had their eyes rested on a monument thus contravening the 
very purpose of their stirring discourses ? May the day come when 
artists of known religious feeling within our own country may be 
sought out to design decent ornament for our churches, rather than 
foreigners^ of a different creed, or perhaps of none at all ! 
Exeter, February, 1861. 



ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A CoMuiTTBB Meeting was held at Arklow House, on Wednesday, 
May 15. Present: A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., President, in the 
chair; J. F. France, Esq., Rev. T. Helmore, Rev. G. H. Hodson, 
Rev. Dr. Jebb, Rev. J. H. Sperling. Rev. W. Scott, R. E. E. War- 
burton, Esq., and Rev. B. Webb. 

Letters were received from Sir S. R. Glynne, Bart., the Rev. S. S. 
Greatheed, W. M. Fawcett, Esq., R. J. Johnson, Esq., E. R. Robson, 
Esq., C. Buckeridge, Esq., G. F. Bodley, Esq., the Rev. H. Philippe, 
W. White, Esq., R. J. Withers, Esq.. G. Truefitt. Esq., E. M. Barry. 
Esq., G. E. Street, Esq., Rev. R. P. Coates, Rev. W. J. Deane, M. J. 
Lomsx, Esq. 

Sir Francis Scott, Bart., was added to the committee. 

The following memorial to the Institute of British Architects, drawn 
up in accordance with a resolution passed at the last meeting, was read 
by the President : — 

'*To THE PrBSIDBNT AND COUNCIL OF THB ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 

British Abchitbcts. 

*' Ecclesiological Society, 
•• 78, New Bond Street, 
" April 14, 1861. 
" Gentlemeu, — I have been instructed by the committee of the Ecclesio- 
logical Society to bring under your notice the practice of unnecessarily sub- 
stituting new material and fresh carving for the ancient material and original 
carving, which the committee fear it too common in the restoration of me- 
dieval, and especially of ecclesiastical, buildings in France, even when con- 
ducted by architects of acknowledged ability and learning. For instances of 
tins practice, I am authorised to refer you to a communication by G. P. 
Bodley, Esq., contained in the Ecclesiologist for the current month ; while, at 
the same time I am instructed to observe, that it is the opinion of the com- 
mittee that several of the instances therein ouoted are referable to restorations 
conducted daring the reign of the late King of the French, and severely 

* In allusion to two military monuments by Marochetti in the cathedral, which 
would justify severe criticism. 
VOL. xzii. A A 
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criticiaed in their own country. But the oomndttee of the Eeclenolpi^ 
Society, while willing to believe that recent French restorations exhibit a 
deeper acquaintance with the principles of mediseval architecture than thoM 
of a rather earlier date, are nevertheless impressed with the conviction that the 
architects of France are still too much addicted to substitute new materisls 
and carving in cases where a truer judgment, and a more genuine reverenee 
for antiquity, would have prescribed the retention of the ancient work. 

(' The committee of the Ecdesiological Society feel it to be unneoessaiyt ia 
memorialising the Institute of British Architects, to point out the freqaeot 
and severe, losses to archeology and art which such a system must entail. 
They entertain the belief that a remonstrance from a body so eminent and so 
influential as the Institute, if addressed to persons in authority in France, must 
have very considerable weight. The^ therefore venture to call the attention 
of the Institute to the circumstance, m the hope that it may feel competent to 
make such remonstrance in the interest of European art. 

*' I have the honour to remain, 

*' Gentlemen, 
" Tour fSsithful and obedient servant, 

** A. J. B. Bbrbsford Hope, 
*' President of the Bcclesiological Society." 

The Secretary was requested to ask whether the Incorporated Church 
Building Society had ever received a formal report from the sub-com- 
mittee appointed some time ago to consider a memorial from this com- 
mittee on the subject of chairs in churches* 

The President reported that with a view to the proper representa- 
tion of architecture in the International Exhibition of 186% a repre- 
sentative architectural committee had been formed, by the addition of 
delegates from all the architectural societies in London to the Councfl 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. The President being 
already a member of this representative committee in another capacity, 
the Rev. W. Scott, chairman of committees, and the Rev. B. Webb, 
secretary, were elected as the delegates from the Bcclesiological So- 
ciety. 

A sketch of the curious staircase in the south wall of the sanctuary 
of Cobham church, Kent, described in the Ecclesiologigt in a letter 
from the Rev. R. P. Coates, was examined. 

Mr. Clarke met the committee, and exhibited some very curious co- 
loured tracings of tempera painting, discovered lately in the jambs of 
the east window and over the chancel-arch in Kimpton church, Herts. 
The subject of the paintings in the chancel-arch appeared to be the 
Works of Mercy. A very important design^ by Mr. Clarke, for a 
church at Point de Gralle, Ceylon, was minutely examined ; and the 
committee strongly recommended a groined roof and a diminution of 
window-space. Mr. Clarke also exhibited his designs for a grammar- 
school, master's house, and parochial school, at Lymm, in Cheshire. 

Mr. Slater met the committee, and explained the discoveries of 
Anglo-Saxon openings and details under the whitewash in Deerharst 
church, Gloucestershire. He guaranteed the careful preservation of 
every such fragment. The committee examined his drawings for the 
rebuilding of Harpenden church, Herts, and for the chapel, now about 
to be proceeded with, at S. John's College, Hurstpierpoint 

The decorations of the choir of S. Paul's cathedral, and especially of 
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the prqKwed baldachin, as designed by Mr. Penrose, in accordance 
with Sir Chriatopher Wren*8 sketches, were considered. 

Mr. Bodley communioated to the committee that there was some nn- 
foreseen difficuhy in respect of the proposed site for his new church of 
All Saints. Cambridge ; and the committee expressed a strong hope 
that this obstacle to changing the site might lead to the rebuilding of 
the church in its old place. 

The committee examined the designs by Mr. Truefitt for a new house 
about to be built at Hornsey Rise, and also the drawings of a piece of 
domestic furniture, by the same gentleman. This is a substitute for 
the ' celkret* usually provided by nphdsterers, and takes the form of a 
chasse. to hold six decanters. There is nothing ecclesiastical in the 
treatment ; but merely a skilful and legitimate use of ornament. 

Mr. Buckeridge's designs for the restoration of Trallong church. 
Brecknockshire, were examined; and also the designs, by Messrs. 
Walton and Robson, for a small school, now building at Shincliffe, 
near Du'ham ; for a slate spire, to be added to the tower of the 
(modem) church at Shincliffe ; and for scTeral secular works, including 
a shop-front and some furniture. Mr. Robson also forwarded for in- 
spection drawings of the beautiful First-Pointed bases which he is now 
uioovering on the exterior of the north end of the chapel of the Nine 
Altars, in Durham cathedral. These bases are nearly the only remains 
at Durham which have not been chiselled over or restored. They 
show the real old wall-fiace of the thirteenth century masons, and are of 
nxe beauty. 

The committee further examined Mr. W. M. Teulon's revised designs 
for a mortuary chapel at Bryn y Pys ; and Mr. St* Aubyn*s designs 
for some large schools in connection with the parish church of S. James. 
Devonport. 

Mr. Seddon met the committee, and exhibited designs, by Mr. 
Prichard and himself, for the new church of Uandogo. Monmouthshire, 
a new school at Dewchurch. Herefordshire, a new parsonage at Kent- 
church, Monmouthshire, a new parsonage at Celly Caer. Glamorgan-^ 
shire, and also for the restorations at S. Bartholomew, Holmer. Here- 
fordshire, and S. Mary, Nash, Monmouthshire. 

Mr. Burges met the committee, and exhibited his designs for alter- 
ing the church at Hoddesdon, Herts, into something of an ecclesias- 
tical character. 

The committee examined some cartoons for stained glass, in every 
<Mferent style, by Mr. J. G. Wren. 

A series of drawings by Mr. S. S. Teulon was examined. They 
comprised the designs for a new churdh at Woodchester, Gloucester- 
Bhire; for a rectory at Pfetglesham. Essex, (in two forms,) ; perspective 
▼iews of his churches at Pentonville and Victoria Docks ; details of his 
transformation of the tower of Sunbury church, Middlesex ; plans for a 
drinking.fountain to be built in the parish of S. Margaret, Westmin- 
ster ; the drawings of the water-tower at Elvetham House, Hants, with 
photographs of some sculpture lately finished for that mansion ; draw- 
ings of cottages, &c., for Hambarton, Yorkshire, Wavendon, Bucks, 
Oxenwood, Wilts ; and numerous designs for new Pointed houses at 
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CaDterbury, Gobham in Snrrey, and other places, besides a small 
school-house for Coniscliffe, Durham. 

The committee examined Mr. Street's designs for the gradual re- 
building of Bournemouth chnrch ; for the restoration of the church of 
Wootton Rivers, Wilts ; for the restoration of Pcwsey church, Wilts; 
for the restoration and enlargement of S. Fagan's ; and for an addition 
to the modem church of Sunningdale. 

The committee adjourned till June 13th. 



The second meeting of the Ecclesiological Motett Choir was held at 
the Architectural Exhibition rooms, on Wednesday, the 1 5th of May. 
We give the programme below. The pieces were admirably performed, 
indicating a considerable advance on the part of the choir. 

The next meeting will take place on Wednesday, July 31. 

Anthem, '* Lord, for Thy tender mercies' sake." FarroMt. 

Hymn, ** Chorus nova Hierusalem." XXV. Hymnal Noted. 

Motett. ** O God, Thou art my God." Palestrina. 

Antiphon. ** Veni Sponia Christi." Mechlin Vesperale. 

Missa. " Veni Sponsa Christi." Palestrina. 

Carol. " Sing Alleluia." . XVHL CaroU for Christmas and Easter- tide 

by the Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A,, and the Rev. T. Helmore, M.A. 

Hymn. « Aurora luds rutilat." . ...... XXVL Hymnal Noted 

Carol. " The world itself keeps Easter Day." XIV. Carols for Easter-tide. 

Motett. *< Not unto us." Orlando diLtosso. 

Carol. ** Let the merry Church bells ring." XHI. Carols for Easter ^tide. 

Motett. " I will magnify Thee." Palestrina. 

Hymn for Compline. " Before the ending of the day." IX*^- Hymnal Noted. 



CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Thb first meeting of the Cambridge Architectural Society, in the 
Easter term, was held on Thursday, April 18, when J. W. Clark, Esq., 
M.A., Trinity College, read a paper on the cathedral of S. Magnus, 
Kirkwall, the following of which is a summary. 

Nearly all the historical documents respecting the church of S. 
Magnus have unfortunately perished. The authorities for its history 
are therefore the Orkneyinga Saga, some documents printed in the 
*' Orkney Rentals," and some late registers of the eighteenth century. 
These authorities are frequently contradictory, and manifestly erro- 
neous. Much may be done by a careful comparison of the masons' 
marks, which abound throughout the building. Generally it may be 
stated that there is evidently a great deal of copying in it, which ren- 
ders the determination of the age of particular portions difficult. It 
was founded by Earl Ronald in a.d. 1 138, in fulfilment of a vow that, 
if successful in his contest for the earldom, he would dedicate a 
church to his martyred uncle Magiius. The work became too ex- 
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pensive for his means, was delayed in consequence, and finally resumed 
with fresh funds by the sale of seignorial rights. The portions 
built by him are clearly the transepts and the thtee western bays of 
the choir, which are all in a plain Romanesque style. The nave, ex- 
clusive of the last three bays to the west, is rather later, as is the 
crossiDg, and was probably built by Ronald, after he got fresh funds, or 
by his successor. The west front is a fine specimen of First-Pointed, 
and, before the alternating red and yellow sandstones of which the 
arches are composed were worn away, must have presented a beautiful 
polychromatic effect. Whoever buUt this front also built the last two 
hays of the nave, in the same style as the rest of the older work, with 
the exception of their roof, which was only added a few years ago, in 
wood. The tradition that the Earl of Caithness, who " went about 
to demolish and throw down the church,*' began by destroying that, 
eeems unworthy of credence. 

The eastern portion of the choir is a very fine specimen of Second- 
Pomted, with a large window, of good tracery. The whole of the roof 
was groined afresh, and raised, to suit the new style, as was the tran- 
sept-roof. • 

The upper story of the tower is Second- Pointed. It originally had 
a spire, which was struck by lightning and burnt on Jan. 9, 1671, "to 
the great astonishment and tenification of the beholders." 

At present the church is respected and cared for by the Presbyte- 
rians, after their fashion — if to block up the choir with pews and gal- 
leries, and separate it and its aisles from the nave with a high screen of 
deal planking, be to respect a building. There are admirable drawings 
of it in '^ Billing's Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scot- 
land/' 

Some discussion took place concerning the cathedral and the state it 
is now in, — i.e., fitted up for Presbyterian worship, — and after a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Clark, the meeting separated. 



The second meeting was held on May ^d. Mr. H. Lafone, S. 
John's college, read a paper upon " The Monumental Brasses of Cam- 
hridgeshire." In the course of his paper he remarked that it was some 
time since these interesting memorials had been brought before the 
notice of the society; and as there were many new members, he 
thought he might be excused for doing so. He also stated that one 
reason that made him speak of them was that he had been trying se- 
veral experiments to obtain a different material for rubbing them, which 
would produce a more exact resemblance to the original brass, and he 
thought he had at length succeeded by a preparation of bees'- wax and 
bronze. He exhibited several specimens, the most successful of which 
was one upon black calico, which the bronze tone of the figures 
showed clearly. The paper entered into the usual particulars of 
brasses, besides noting some local peculiarities, which were illustrated 
hy rubbings. 

After a vote of thanks to Mr. Lafone, the meeting separated. 
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The third meetmg for the Easter Tenn was hdd on Hmraday 
evening, May 16th. 

The ReT« H. R. Lnard» M.A.» Trinity GoUege, in the chair. 

The Rev. O. Williams, B.D«, King's College, completed hia de- 
scription of the dinrches he had aeen in Georgia. The two to which 
he drew attention were those of the Assumption and of the Twelve 
Apostles, at Mtzkh^tha. Mtzkh^tha was the ancient capita] of 
Georgia, and was formerly a large and flonriahing town, hat since the 
country has been ceded to the Russians, it has declined, and is now 
merely a village. 8. Nina is reputed to be the foundress ; she was an 
early Christian saint — a slave in (Georgia. The account of her atates 
that when the infant of her mistress was ill, and apparenUy dying, she 
prayed for it, and it recovered. The queen heard of this, and, some 
time after, her infant being very ill, she sent for S. Nina, that she 
might restore it. S. Nina stated that she had no power to work 
miracles, but that she could pray for the ddld, which she did, and it 
pleased God to restore it. Upon which the queen and many others 
were converted to Christianity. 

Both these chuiches are enclosed in a Kremlin, or fortified court, 
and within the same walls there is also a very small chapel, with a 
central lantern, which is reputed to have been tiie oratory of S. Nina. 
The church of the Assumption has a very strong reaemblattce to that 
of S. Saba, at Saphara, described before. The plan is that of a Greek 
cross, with aisles, making the exterior walls a simple parallelogram. To 
the church, on the south side, is attached a small chapel, which ia used 
by the nuns for daily prayer ; and on the north side is a eurious chamber, 
which contained several oil jars, and seemed to be used as a kind of 
storehouse for requisites of the church. To the western columns of 
the lantern are two chairs, of black marble : the one on the north for 
the Archimandrite, that on the south is canojned, and is the chair of 
the Catholicus. The screen here is a very ancient piece of Byzantine 
work, and is remarkable in being open, and having no " icons." The 
church of the Twelve Aposties is much larger and more important than 
the other ; in it the kings of Georgia were crowned from the earliest 
times down to the last century, and here also they were buried, and 
the floor is now covered with the memorials of ancient kings. The 
form of the church differs from others in having aisles to the transepts. 
The altar here is brought very far forward to the bay between the 
eastern aisles of the transepts, llie iconostasis here is modem and 
very inferior to what the old one must have been, judging from some 
remnants which are now tilted up against the south wall of the tran- 
sept. Within the south arch of the nave is the sacred column, which 
is built up and railed round and held in great veneration. The l^end 
says that the seamless coat of our Lord fell to the lot of a Georgian 
soldier, who carried it away with him to G^rgia, and though it was 
lost for some time, it was found by a miraculous outpouring of oil 
from this column. Against the south wall of the west aisle of the tran- 
sept is preserved the ancient throne of the Georgian kings, and anotiier 
eurious thing is the model of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, which 
is placed against the south wall of the nartbex. This is another proof. 
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besides those mentioned in fonner lectures, of the fireqnenoy of Geor- 
gian pilgrimages to the Holy Land. Before concluding, Mr. Willia^ia 
exhibited an impression of the ancient seal of the Georgian kings. 
I*be ftunily claim to be descended directly from king Solomon, and in 
consequence of this claim their arms are composed of some of the 
cbarscteriatic features of Solomon's temple. 

Mr. Luard returned thanks to Mr. Williams for his very interesting 
lecture. He also stated that the syndicate, appointed with respect to 
Great S. Mary's church had given in their report, and he believed 
the work of restoration would be proceeded with immediately. 

After some canversation with respect both to Mr. Williams's lecture 
and Great S. Mary^s, the meeting adjonroed. 



ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCHDEACONRY 

OF NORTHAMPTON. 

A ooMMimx meeting was held on Monday, Feb. 11th, E. Thornton, 
Esq., in the chair. Present: Revds. H. J. Barton, H. J. Bigge, M. 
Gregory, D. Morton, T. James and H. L. Elliot. The Rev. W. P. H. 
Trevelyan, of Wolverton, was elected a member. There were presented 
— the January number of the East Anglican, the Report of the Eccle- 
siological Society : a drawing of incised slab found in Roade chutech ; 
and an impression of an ancient seal, in pouession of the Rev. P. H. 
Lee, by the Rev. M. Gregory. A fine collection of 264 sulphur casts 
of seals, made by Mr. Ready, of the British Museum, on a commission 
from the society, was exhibited. They have been selected with refer* 
ence to their connection with the county, from their intrinsic beauty 
or coriosity, and from their illustration of architecture, and form a most 
interesting and instructive collection. Many are from the original 
matrices in the British Museum ; others are taken from ancient im« 
pressions, and in some cases, where perfect impressions do not exist, 
the present casts have been formed by a combination of the most per- 
fect parts from several different specimens. The examples in this coU 
lection date from 800 to the seventeenth century, and illustrate the 
extreme beaaty of the sigillary art of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. Mr. Gregory exhibited a collection of coins, Roman and Eng- 
lish, found in the neighbourhood of Roade. A ground plan of Long 
Bockby church, after Mr. G. G. Scott's arrangement, was produced 
by the Rev. G. A. Yates, which was i^roved, with several suggested 
alterations. 

Mr. B. F. Law attended witii designs for the restoring and re-seating 
the chancel of Husband's Bosworth church, indudiag the opening of 
the south chancel aisle, the building a new vestry, and other desirable 
improvements. He showed alternative designs for the east window 
and for the altar rails, to one of which the committee gave decided pre- 
ference. The plans were much iqpproved, and there is every psospect 
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of this church, which suffered so greatly from the beautifying notions 
of fifty years ago, being at length really restored to its ancient 
character. . 

Mr. Law stated that the plans prepared for Hortou church had been 
postponed for a year ; and that in Wellingborough church the former 
recommendation of the society, to remove the west gallery, had been 
carried out, greatly to the increased beauty of the church, and to the 
improved accommodation of the west end. The tower arch has been 
opened, and it is proposed to restore the fine wheel window. 

Some beautiful and elaborate designs, by Mr. G. 6. Scott* for a 
church at Calcutta, in which the requirements of a tropical climate 
have been carefully and successfully provided for, were exhibited and 
much admired. Designs for stained glass windows in Weldon church, 
by Mr. Preedy, of York-place, London, were shown by Mr. Bigge, and 
approved. Plans for new schools at Belgrave, by Mr. W. £. Gillett, 
of Leicester, exhibiting very complete arrangements and great excel- 
lence of form, were sent for exhibition by the Rev. J. O. Stephens. 

Ten new designs for cottages from the Cottage Improvement Society 
were produced. A sub-committee was appointed to visit Kingathorpe 
church, with especial reference to the fittings of the chancel, whither 
they proceeded after the meeting. The spring meeting of the society 
was fixed for Whitsun-week, to meet at Thrapston, W. B. Stopford, 
Esq., president. 



A committee meeting was held on Monday, April 8, at two o'clock. 
Present: £. Thornton, Esq., in ,the chair; Revs. H. J. Bigge, N. P. 
Lightfoot, W. Butlin, T. James, H. Luxmoore, H. L. Elliot ; Mr. B. 
Gray, and Mr. Irwine. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read and signed, the 
Rev. H. Luxmoore, of Everdon, and the Rev. R. Hodgson, of Pilton, 
were elected members. There were presented the first vol. of the Ilam 
Anastatic Society, by the Rev. G. R. Mackamess ; three etchings of 
fonts, by Mr. Irwine, purchased ; Nos. of Ecdesiolog^t and Builder ; 
Shaw's Elizabethan Architecture ; Habershon's Half-timbered Houses ; 
Haines' Monumental Brasses ; Lamb's Ancient Domestic Architecture. 
Exhibited by Mr. Irwine : a folio of original designs, in mediaeval style ; 
book of sketches from ancient examples ; a mounted tracing of an 
ancient reredos in Leintwardine church, Salop; an ornamental lock 
and key of the seventeenth century ; a coronation medal of Philip V. 
of Spain, and various other curious medals. Exhibited by Mr. J. 
Taylor, of Gold Street : an ancient folio of Hebrew genealogies ; a 
brass clasp with S. Michael and the Dragon ; a Saxon brooch, found 
near Nortiiampton ; a silver medal of Ghistavus Adolphus, &c. 

The ground-plan of Kiogsthorpe chancel and church, drawn by Mr. 
E. F. Law, was produced by the sub- committee, showing the present 
arrangement of seats. The chancel was unintelligently *' restored'* 
some few years ago, and requires revision. There will be great diffi- 
culty in any general re-arrangement of the seats of the church, owing 
to the singular remains of Norman and Early English work, which give 
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the eSect of a doable chancel-arch. There is, however, considerable 
area hi the chancel-aisles unoccupiedt which might, by judicious ar- 
rangement, be brought into use. 

The Rev. H. Luxmoore attended to consult the '^committee as to the 
mtoration of the chancel of Everdon church, and a sob^committee was 
appointed to visit the church, and confer with the rector. 

The plans for the new chapel at the Lunatic Asylum, by Mr. O. G. 
Scott, were produced by Mr. Irwine, the clerk of the works, and highly 
approved. The suggestions made at a previous committee have been 
adopted, and the officers' seats are now placed at the west end. The 
chapel consists of an ante-chapel, entered by two doors, one for the 
men. the other for the women, screened off from the chapel by a wooden 
pardose. The whole of the seats, sufficient for three hundred, are 
ranged church-wise, (not as in college chapels,) facing east ; a quasi« 
chancel occupies the easternmost bay, with the communion-table and 
two stalls for clergy. The pulpit is bracketed out on the north side 
into the nave ; and on the first step is the bible-desk. An organ is 
bracketed out from the wall on the south side of the easternmost bay 
of the nave ; and the singers can be placed in seats immediately under 
it. A vestry, approached from the outside, is placed at the north-east 
angle of the building, and provision is made for a warming apparatus 
on the opposite side The whole internal arrangement is very simple 
and church- like, and calculated to impress the congregation with the 
leligious associations of their homes. The eztemsd elevation is very 
plain, deriving all its dignity from height and proportion. There is not 
a single ornamental feature, except the tracery of the windows and the 
bell-tunet, that could possibly be cut away ; but the whole effect of 
the design is very handsome and impressive, and, from the commanding 
ntnation which it will occupy, will be a striking object in the general 
pictore of the town. It was stated that the excavations for the foun- 
dations are already begun. 

Drawings for sepulchral crosses by Mr. W. Qillett, and of a banner 
by Mr. O. French, were exhibited. 

The Re¥. H. L. Wingfield resigned his secretaryship for Rutland* 
diire, on the ground of Mr. Wales being now located there. The re* 
agnation was accepted, with the thanks of the committee to Mr. Wing* 
field for his past services. 

A sub-committee of Messrs. W. Stopford, Lightfoot, Ward, and 
Smyth was appointed to carry out the arrangements for the spring 
meetmg at Thrapston, which was now finally determined f<^ the 29th 
and 30di of May. Mr. Poole has promised a paper on the Lowic^ 
glus, and Mr. Ward and Mr. lightfoot will contribute papers of local 
interest. 

A programme of the proceedings of the Archseological Institute at 
Peterborough was read, l^ which it appeared that the meeting' would 
commence on the 23rd of July, under the presidency of the Duke of 
Bacdeogh, and be continued till the 30th. Excursions will be made 
to Croyland, to Oondle and neighbourhood, to Barnack and Whitter- 
ing, and to Stamford and Oakham. Northampton has been deemed 
too hr for the Institute to visit on the present occasion. 

VOL. XXII. B B 
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It was agreed to subscribe £]. Is. to the memorial to the Rev. E. 
Trollope, the energetic secretary of the Lincolnshire Society, and la- 
borious editor of the Reports and Papers of the Associated Societies. 
The volume for 1860 will be out in the course of a month. . 

Several bills were ordered to be paid, and the committee adjourned 
to visit the works now in active progress at S. Sepulchre*8. 



NEW CHURCHES. 

5. John Evangelist, Sandbaeh, Cheshire, — Happily Mr. Scott, the 
architect of this new church, is not responsible for its situation. It 
stands nearly a mile from the population which it is meant to serve, 
and. with scarcely a house near it. The design, however, is able and 
satisfactory ; and the interior has remarkable simplicity and dignity. 
The plan is cruciform, to which we cannot object, when, as in this 
case, the church is one rather of hue than of utility. The building is 
very little likely to be filled ; and the builders, having plenty of money, 
have a right to indulge themselves, if they please, in a form of church 
which is for better sestheticaUy than practically. There is a good 
chancel, with a north aisle (not reaching to the east end) ; a crossing, 
with two transepts ; and an aisleless nave, with a porch at the south- 
western extremity of the south side. The style is Early Middle- 
Pointed ; the material, stone, both inside and out. The use of the 
rough coarse stone in the inner walling is very effective. The interior 
has a good effect of height, but the roofs throughout are rather un- 
worthy—of the cradle form, — the principals in the nave-roof being 
arched. But there are good lantern arches, perhaps a little overdone 
with flowered capitals. The stringcourses are bold and excellently 
placed. Much skill is shown in the window tracery. The east win- 
dow is powerfully designed and moulded ; it has four trefoil-headed 
lights, with quatrefoils above each couplet, and a large sexfoiled circle 
in the head of all. The transept- windows also are well composed. The 
richest piece of architectural design is the pierced stone screen between 
the chancel and the north chancel aisle (which forms the vestry and 
the organ chamber). The tracery of this screen is on two planes ; and 
the composition affects the form of a large Venetian Gk>thic window, 
square-headed, with three shafted lights, and circles and half circles 
above. We do not think this, though an excellent feature in itself, 
happily adopted here. We cannot say much in praise of the ritual ar- 
rangements. The sanctuary is lean and bare, and there is no reredos 
at all. There is no screen, but there are half-rails to the sanctuary. 
The altar too is unworthy of its place. There are however longitudinal 
benches on each side of the chancel, and subsellse. There is a prayer- 
desk, facing north, at the west end of the chancel-bench on the south 
side. The pulpit, which is of wood, octagonal in plan, stands on a 
polypodal stone base at the north-east angle of the central crossing. 
The seats in the nave and transepts are of varnished deal, with wooden 
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floors, those in the transepts facing east. The floor in the chancel is 
formed of lozenge-shaped pieces of hlack and white marble, laid 
diagonally, which is a pleasant variety from the common encaustic 
tiles. There is plain white flagging in the passages * of the nave 
and transepts. Over the south-west door internally we noticed an 
inscription, detailing the date, founder*8 name, &c., of the church, 
effectively cut in excised letters. The font, which stands at the west 
end, is square in form, and rather ugly. Hie porch is much enriched, 
and the door has exaggerated floriated ironwork. Externally the 
church stands nobly. The central tower has great mass and dignity. 
The belfry stage on each side has a pierced arcade of three lights. 
Over these is a plain heavy parapet, with a corbel-headed moulding 
beneath. The spire, octagonal, of stone, and rather stumpy in eflPect, 
rises from within the parapet. Its effect is exceedingly like that of an 
old design. The spire is lighted very skilfuUy by small pierced 
foliated circles, set in horizontal bands on each side. There is an 
external octagonal staircase turret, at the north-west angle of the 
central tower, reaching to the belfry stage. The roofs are of grey 
slates, carefully chosen, and making a good contrast of colour. We 
notice that the external corbel-beads are generally overdone, though 
vigorous in design. The use of square stackpipes of good design is a 
great improvement in Mr. Scott's designs, and we are glad to see a 
lightning-conductor in a new church. This church is one of much 
power, and shows marked ability in the architect. 

S. Peter, Bournemouth, Hants. — We have already noticed the pro- 
gress of this curious work. Mr. Street is rebuilding the church by 
degrees, and has so managed as never to intermit the services except 
for one week. The clerestoried nave and aisles have already been 
•built, over the original miserable conventicle-like structure, which has 
now quite disappeared. A new choir with aisles remains to be added. 
These additions are rather imposing. The choir is of four bays, of 
which the two easternmost ones, forming the sanctuary, are vaulted. 
The westernmost half of the choir has transepts on each side, while 
from the eastern fiace of these transepts extend gabled chapels for the 
use of the children, and a sacristy at the extreme north end of the 
east aide of the northern transept. An organ, with longitudinal 
benches, will occupy the north transept, while the south transept will 
alio be seated longitudinally. The new work is very beautifiil and 
ornate. The two bays of die sanctuary have quadripartite vaulting, 
with the cells formed of contrasted red and white stone; rising from 
slender marble shafts. The chancel and sanctuary arches are both 
well moulded, with coloured voussoirs, and rise from clustered shafts 
of different coloured marbles. Two rich arches, of a similar character, 
filled with open metal screenwork, divide the choir from its transepts. 
The westernmost bay of the sanctuary opens into the children's 
chapels, by similar arches, filled below with a rich double arcaded 
screen of alabaster. The sanctuary walls are lined with marbles in 
patterns, and there is a rich reredos. Over the arches of the choir we 
observe large circles sculptured in relief with angels. The exterior is 
not less ornate : and is most varied and effective, from the long line 
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of transept roof/ cut in upon by the transverse gables of the duldren'a 
chapels and the vestry. A circuhur staircase turret, ending in a 
pyramidal capping, divides the vestry gable firom that of the north 
chancel aisle. This is a design of unusual merit. 

S, Helen, Escrick, Yorktkire.^^lt is with some hesitation that wt 
notice, rather imperfectly, this remarkable church. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the loving care and devotion expended on the structure, whioh is 
costly and beautiful in the extreme. And in respect of design no 
small praise must be adjudged to the architect» Mr. F. G. Penrose i the 
more so, as the Gothic style is not that gentleman's forte. Indeed 
there are many curious indications, in the mouldings e^>eciallyy of the 
architect's predilections for the forms of classic architecture. The 
church is not very large. It has an apsidal chancel, with a vestry and 
organ-chamber on the north side, a nave and aisles, an engaged tower 
on the north side of the chancel, and a kind of baptistery added to 
the west end. The plan of the latter is something like two-thirds of 
a circle, with a surrounding aisle. There are picturesque and eflfective 
groupings caused by this arcade, and we by no means condemn nnxe- 
servedly, under the circumstances of the case, so unusual an addition. 
Some family monuments, of various degrees of merit, are arranged 
round the aisle of this memorial baptistery ; one of them being a 
bas-relief of Thorwaldsen. It is to be lamented that a pretty Italian 
tazza, very suitable for a garden, but quite unfit for a font, occajnes 
the middle. The specialty of the church is its completeness of fitting. 
The choir is properly arranged. An organ, without colour on the 
pipes, is on its north side. Tbe apse windows, three in number, have 
lately received the enrichment of stained glass. The ^ass, however, 
is not very good ; and its tone of colour interferes wit£ the previous 
decorations. That the altar is low, and without a reredos, is Uie fanlt 
(perhaps) of the apsidal form of the chancel; but the levels of the 
church might have been better throughout. Pndse should be given 
to much spirited carving, both external and internal. We noticed with 
interest an original application of gas in the form of an illuminated 
inscription over the chancel srch. Bxtemally the architectural effect 
is less satisfsetory. The tower wants dignity, and the baptistery is 
not grouped very happily with the rest. But the criticisms which we 
have made do not detract from our appreciation of the many excel- 
Imcies of a design which has evidently been a labour of love to all 
concerned. 

8. , Wbodeheiter, G/oticea/^r^Aire.— This church, by Mr. S. S. 

Teulon, contains a chancel 27 ft. 6 in. by 21 ft. ; a nave, about 80 ft 
long, with a north aisle ; a tower on the south side of the nave, with a 
porch adjcHuing its west side ; and a vestry, with organ-chamber above 
it, added to the south side of the chancel. The ritual arrangements 
show a rise of one step to the chancel, with a low screen not meeting 
in the middle, another rise of two steps to the sanctuary, but no foot- 
pace to the altar, longitudinal seats and subselln against the chancel 
walls, a prayer-desk, facing west (!), at the north-east angle of the 
nave, bahmced by a pulpit at the opposite comer* The style is Geo- 
metrical Middle-Pointed, with good traceried windows* llie duucel 
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arch hsA clustered marble shafts, corbelled off. The arcade haa piera 
with marble shaftleta set round a stone core. The aisle is roofed with 
a separate gable. The frame of this aisle-roof is only a collar with 
arched braces; but the nave-roof has hammerbeams, with pierced 
tracery^ and arched bracea^ and collars, its effect being decidedly Third- 
Pointed. There is a west door. The tower and spire would be 
effective, if the belfry-stage had been lifted a few feet higher. The 
tower has three stages, well buttressed. The spire is a low stone 
broach, with haunches at the four angles, and spirelights on the four 
cardinal faces. A clock-face is ingeniously bracketed out, under a 
pedimental niche-head, on the west side. 'Hie porch is lighted by a 
condnnous pierced arcade on the west side. It is roofed with a lean-to, 
abutting on the tower. The point of junction bears the sculptured 
effigy of a s^nt. The vestry u gabled transversely, and shows in the 
south elevation a circular window in the organ-chamber, and five con- 
tiguous lancet lights below. There is an ornate chimney on its east 
tide. 

<S. Doehae^ Lkmdogo, Mowmmtthskir^, — ^We have already once noticed 
this pretty church» by Messrs. Prichard and Seddon. It is very pic- 
tnieaqueiy situated, on the Wye» The west facade is a pleasing com- 
position, though, in so small a building a west door in addition to the 
poidi; is scarcdy necessary or desirable. The door itself however is 
pittty enou^, trefoil-headed under a projecting pediment. There 19 
some awkwardness in the way in which a buttress, rising out of this 
pediment, runs up to support the ornate bell-cote which crowns the 
gaUe. The inside is very effective. The cylindrical piers are banded 
ia colours, and the arches have vouasoirs of alternate courses of two 
eobored stone. 

S. , Ccpky, ForibAtire.— -In this village, which is picturesquely 

situated on the Calder, and which is almost exclusively built in a 
Pointed style« a new church is going to be erected from the designs of 
Mr. W. H. Grossland^ a young architect lately settled in Halifax. 
Divine service has hitherto been performed in a .spacious room of th^ 
large schools, which have been raised here for the use of the factory 
children by the munificent proprietor of the village. Mr. Crossland 
is unfortunately rather straitened for funds. Were it not so» there is 
•a unusually good opportunity for a picturesque treatment ; for the 
diurcb will stand ternused up on the very edge of the stream or tor- 
Rut, approached by a bridge (which might be worked into the com- 
poation), and under the stei^ slope of a lofty hill, which is thickly 
wooded. The design has great merits, and shows much promise. The 
phm comprises a chancel, with a sanctuary ending in a five-sided apse, 
a derestoriednave of five bays, with two usles, the porch being forihed 
out of the westernmost bay of the north aisle. A sacristy with organ- 
chamber above it is added on the south side of the chancel. The ritual 
urangements will be good. The chancel rises on three steps, with a 
screen, and the sanctuary has two more steps besides the footpace. 
The altar by the way ahould come a littie more forward in the apse. 
There are staUs and subaelle, the westernmost seats on each side being 
treated with more dignity as reading-desks. We always prefer 91 
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strictly uniform treatment of the chanceUseats. The style chosen is 
a very early type of Pointed, with square abaci and other details show- 
ing French influence. The arcade has low cylindrical shafts, and well 
moulded arches. The aisles are low, and the clerestory, composed of 
an almost continuous row of hooded and shafted lancets, two to each 
bay, is of unusual relative height. This is a good feature, and suits 
the situation of the church well. The principals of the nave roof are 
carried down on shafts to a strong horizontal string, which carries the 
clerestory, being corbelled underneath it. These shafts are banded 
with the caps of the clerestory lancets. The chancel arch is of good 
height ; it is carried by corbels and banded shafts of marble. The 
chancel and apse are vaulted : a barrel- vault over the former, the latter 
having vaulting cells, the ribs being carried on shafts which are banded 
with die shafted hoods of the apse windows. An arch, to be filled 
with a grill, separates the chancel horn its south aisle ; the organ 
showing above through two arches, which are arcaded with the hoods 
of the apse windows. Much enrichment is proposed in the interior 
by the use of marbles, of foliaged and coloured bands, and of poly- 
chromatic decoration in some places, as for instance over the chancel 
arch. Outside the effect is genuine and good ; the cornices, pedimental 
heads, hoods, bands, and basement-mouldings being all thoughtfully 
arranged. We do not however much like the mere row of cinqfoiled 
circles, three in each bay. which form the only lateral windows of the 
aisle; and we still more strongly recommend the omission of the 
large wheel window, with its arcading and other ornaments, which 
occupies the north side of the chancel. The architect has doubtless 
been led to insert this in his design by a desire to balance (so to say) 
the sacristy-aisle on the opposite side of the chancel. But the whole 
idea of the particular composition, which is undoubtedly good of its 
kind, is more suitable for a gable-facade than merely for a portion of a 
lateral elevation. The porch is well designed, and is intended to have 
a bas-relief in the tympanum. It is engaged in the north aide, and 
is gabled transversely. A small door on its east side admits into the 
north aisle, which is appropriated for the use of children. The west 
elevation shows an ornate composition of four lancets (the two middle 
ones being the higher) under a common hood. A bell-gable is to be 
placed either above the division between nave and chancel or at the 
west end. In this instance, as the groined chancel throws its roctf- 
ridge up to the same height as that of the nave, the former place, to 
make a contrast, seems the most to be recommended. 

Mortuary Chapel, Bryn-y^Pys, Overton, Flintshire, — ^This design, by 
Mr. W. M. Teuton, is being carried out with some amendments upon 
the original projet. The situation of the building is picturesque, in 
the vaUey of the Dee ; its material, the local red stone, with dressings 
of Cefu stone; the total cost about £1000. The style is Early 
Pointed. The chapel is a parallelogram, 28 ft. by 16 ft. 6 in., with a 
•porch on its south side, and a small bell turret attached to the west 
side of the porch. The plan shows a sanctuary with an altar. Along 
the west wall are stalls, and longitudinal benches with desks are re- 
turned along the side walls as far as the porch. The east elevation 
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shows an equal triplet of shafted lancets. The qnasi-niche in the 
gable above this window would be better omitted. The west end 
shows merely a plain circular window in the gable* The ground falls 
so rapidly that the massive substructure to this end, which is dis- 
tipgQished by two bearing arches, has a dignified effect, although the 
dimensions are but small. The bell-turret, quadrangular and quad- 
rangularly capped, is not very well proportioned. Inside the walls are 
of ashlar, with courses of a whiter stone at intervals. There is an 
srcaded reredos, and an arcade also runs round the eastern part of the 
chapel. The roof is of crossed rafters with collars. 

8, , Point de GalU, Ceylon, — This important and remarkable 

church is designed by Mr. Clarke. The plan shows a chancel about 
40 feet long, ending in a circular apse, two chancel aisles, treated as 
transepts, a nave of three bays, 60 feet long by 2^ feet broad, with two 
broad aisles, and a porch at the western extremity of the south aisle. 
The vestry is over the porch, and is reached by steps from the west end 
of the south aisle. The church is properly arranged, with longitudinal 
benches and subsellse in the chancel« a low screen, and a pulpit on the 
north side. There is a dignified rise of four steps under a sanctuary 
areh to the level of the apsidal sanctuary. The altar, which stands 
forward a little from the east end, is raised on a footpace of a single step. 
Among the climatic arrangements we may notice that the walls are of 
unusual thickness, and in most places double ; and a verandah sur- 
rounds the exterior of the north and south sides and the west end. 
The style is very early Pointed, with plate tracery, and a strong infusion 
of early French character. The apse externally is effective, with win- 
dows of two trefoil-headed lights between deep buttresses, each window 
being hooded by a deep arch from buttress to buttress. The tower, 
rising over the chancel proper, has a low belfry stage, pierced with 
three detached single lights. It has a gabled roof, parallel with the 
axis of the church, vrith ingeniously stepped gables and a rich ridge- 
crest of iron. The transepts have circular plate windows, pierced in 
geometrical figures, under a Pointed discharging arch. The clerestory 
is three pairs of quatrefoiled circles, filled with louvre-boards, and the 
aisle windows are trefoil-headed couplets under quatrefoiled circles, 
the lower lights being filled with louvre- boards. The west end shows 
two lofty windows, each of two trefoil-headed lights with a foliated 
circle above, divided by a buttress, and overshadowed by a projecting 
lean-to roof carried on arches between the buttresses. The interior 
is effective from its height. The piers are cylindrical, while the 
chancel and sanctuary arches have banded shafts. The roofe are of 
timber, with arched principals, and moulded tie-beams and king-posts. 
A metal grill is under the north arch from the choir ; and the organ 
will be bracketed over it. This is a very interesting design, intended 
to meet the special wants of Point de Galle with respect both to 
climate and to the need of guarding against the effects of hurricanes. 
We cannot however feel sure that a more decidedly speluncar treatment 
would not have been better ; and we should specidly like to see an 
attempt to vanlt the church, making use (perhaps) of iron and cfttmam, 
as the concrete or plaister common in ihe island is called. 
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NEW SCHOOLS. 

iS. Jame^ Schools, Devonport, by Mr. St. Aobyn, form an important 
group. They will occupy the north aide of a square, of which the 
church forma the south side, and the parsonage and teachers' homes 
the east side, the fourth side being open to the Keyham steam-janL 
The ground slopes rapidly to the west, leaving room under that end 
of the new schools for several rooms, which vnH be used for industrial 
purposes. The plan shows large sehool-rooms for boys and gfirls, 
67 ft. by 20 ft., end to end, with a class-room to each projecting fironk 
the opposite ends, and porches in the middle ; while an in&nts* achool- 
room adjoins the girls' school-room, and the boys' room has a tran- 
septal addition to one end to match. The style is a decided Middle* 
Pointed, with windows of good tracery, a sculptured tympanum in the 
arch-head of the diief door, and amall gabled ventilationHlormen in 
the roof, besides a pleasing bell-cote. The arrangements seem wdl 
planned. Much dignity is g^ven by the substructure noticed above s 
but on the whole there seems some want of height in the group, con- 
sidering its position in a town. 

The Grammar School, Leeds, has been lately rebuilt by Mr. B. M. 
Barry, in a very picturesque Pointed style. The group comprised two 
large and well lighted schoolrooms, one over the other, besides the 
master's house and accommodation for a considerable number of boarders. 
A gcaoefol angle-turret, terminating in a small open-traceried lantern, 
which is capped with an octagonal spirelet, ^ves variety to the out- 
line. The details are of unusual excellence, and the row of gabled 
lights to the upper, school is particularly successful. 

Gramwuar School, Burnley, — ^This building, by Mr. £. M. Barry, a 
parallelogram in plan, has two ample schoolrooms on two floors, di- 
vided by a staircase. The style is an exceedingly ornate Pointed. 
On the lower floor the windows are of two trefoil- headed fights, with 
an unpieroed trefoil above each. Those of the upper floor are spherical 
triangles fllled with foliated circles, each in a transvene gable, the gables 
being separated by square stackpipea with worked straps and hopper* 
heads. The roof is of tiles of two colours, disposed in bands. The 
middle door is an enriched composition with buttresses, and the 
centml gable terminates in a single bell-cote, which does not however 
lift itsdf above the main roof. The bade elevation resembJea the 
front one, except that the central doorway is plainer in design. The 
internal fittings are in character, but the windows are plain sashes 
behind a pierced screenwork of tracery. 

Lymm, G&erAtre.— Mr. Clarke has designed for this place a gnmmar 
school and master's house of more than average merit. The great 
schoolroom is 43 ft. by ^ ft., lighted by boldly traceried windows on 
one side, the heads of which mount up into lofty transverse gables. 
The house, an effective Pointed composition, adjoins it at one end. 
Near it is anoUier group by the same architect, containing schools for 
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boyii girls» and infimts, with two daas-roomV) well arranged and de^ 
signed in good taste and keepings 

ComBciifk, Durham. — A new schooUhouse, by Mr. S. 6. IVnItNi. 
We especially like its very unaileoted treatment. 

SktMcUft, Durkam.'^Thw new school-room, by Messrs. Walton and 
Robson, is a parallelogram, 38 feet 6 inches by IS feet, with a poroh 
and a small room for the schoolmistress attached at the end of one 
side. It is in a snbsuntiaUy Pointsd style, with a hipped gable at one 
end, and a small octagonal be]fry*tnrret rising from the middle of the 
ridge of the roof. The bnikling is of brick, with bands and dressings 
of stone. We do not much like a Uanted triplet of lancets, which 
ocoapies the end wall nnder the hipped gable. The other gable has a 
better window of two lights, with a circle above. The other windows 
(which are all on one side or the ends of the room) are square-headed* 
bat one of them, of three lights, is set in a dormered gable. 

Dewckutck, Herefordshire.'^ThM new school is a small iMm, 30 ft. 
bf 16 ft., by Messrs. Prichard and Seddon, with a porch at one end in 
the shape of a small apse. We cannot admire this unusual and un- 
neeessary arrangement. A small quadrangular bell»turret, set angle* 
wise, rises from tht middle of the roof. 



NEW PARSONAGES. 

CiUy Caer, Glamorganshire. — ^This is a new parsonage by Messrs. 
Prichard and Seddon. It is of very small dimensions* and the study 
j^ the absence of a drawing-room) is the largest of the apartments. 
The windows in the upper floor are of two trefoiled lights with an 
unpierced qnatrefoil above. 

Kenichurch, Manmouththire. — A new parsonage by Messrs. Prichard 
and Seddon. The design is of extreme simplicity, and we much like 
it. The windows are square- headed, with stone-shafted monials. As 
asoal, we complain of an insuflioiently large " study." 

Pagleaham^ Esges, — A new house designed by Mr. S. S. Teuton. 
It is very compact and well planned : in brick« with a square staircase 
tower with pyramidal capping, and a three-sided angle orisl, which aome* 
what, unfortunately, reproduces the old-fsshioned embattled panpet. 
A country parsonage seldom reaches four stories, aa this one does. 
The stables and offices, which are very simple, are rather more to our 
taste than the house itself. ^ alternative design shows the addition 
of a large common-room, intended to subserve a nwnber of parochial 
purposes. 



STAINED GLASS. 



We have seen the cartoons by Messrs. Lavers and Barraud, for several 
excellent windows. Among them is the east window of Landford 
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church, Wilts, a three«light composition, with a large octo-foUed circle 
in the head. The design is by Mr. Allen and Mr. Westlake con- 
jointly. . In the circle is a seated figure of our Lord in majesty, sur- 
rounded by angels and groups of saints in adoration, representmg the 
Te Deum. In the three lights there are the Crucifixion between the 
Annunciation and the Nativity. The design of this window is re- 
markably beautiful. The east window of Cobham church, Kent, de- 
signed by Mr. Barraud and Mr. Allen, is a triplet, with medallions of 
subjects. The groups of this window seemed to us better than the 
grisaille background, which is somewhat heavy. The east window of 
Bromsgrave church, Worcestershire, is a five-light composition. The 
medallions are finely designed. The following are the subjects : — ^Tbe 
Annunciation, Salutation, Nativity, Presentation, Flight into Bgjpt, 
Dispute with the Doctors, the Subjection to S. Mary and S. Joseph, 
the Baptism, the Temptation, the Anointing by S. Mary Magdalene, 
the Agony, the Crucifixion, the Noli me tangere, and our Lord in 
Glory. Two groups, representing the Annunciation and the Baptisoit 
for a church in Baltimore, United States, seemed to us less successfullf 
designed. The colouring of these was, however, purposely made deep 
and rich, in order to meet the supposed requirements of the climate of 
Maryland. We were much pleased with a figure of the Blessed 
Virgin, designed by Mr. Allen, for the centre light of a window for 
Wrotham church in Kent. 

A young artist, just starting in his profession, Mr. J. G. Wren, has 
obliged us with some specimen cartoons designed by himself in all the 
more marked epochs of glass-painting. They seem to us to exhibit 
some power of design, and knowledge of the general features of the 
successive styles. But as to the coloration, these cartoons say nothing. 
The drawings do not seem slavishly copied ; but on the other hand 
they do not show much originality. 



SECULAR WORKS. 

The town of Sandbaeh, besides other secular works, such as a 
grammar school, by Mr. Scott, has lately been enriched by a public 
building, designed by the same architect. This building, which con- 
tains a large room for concerts, magistrates' meetings, or public ga- 
therings, besides reading rooms and other conveniences of a clnb, u 
altogether well designed. It is in red brick banded with black, and w 
most picturesque in contour. 

Mr. Truefitt is about to build a house in a quasi-Pointed style on 
Homsey Rise, From the drawings, it seems to exemplify the usual 
manner of the architect. The plan is square, conveniently arranged, 
and the perspective is picturesque, without sham or effort. We no- 
tice a good treatment of brick in the gables, forming a kind of enriched 
cornice. We could almost desire more specific character than Mr. 
Truefitt has given. 
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Messrs. Walton and Robson, who have already built a Pointed shof) 
in Durham, are now altering an adjacent shop-front to a better ar-- 
chitectural character. The design is a strong cornice of timber, sup- 
ported on six strong moulded and chamfered uprights, with flat arched 
heads. The five compartments thus formed are treated as two large 
windows on each side of a central door. 

Some designs in furniture — sofas, sideboards, &c. — in Pointed style, 
by Messrs. Walton and Robson, show that there is plenty of skill now- 
a-days for adapting Pointed design to all the conveniences of modern 
civilization. 

A drinking fountain of unusual size and pretensions is about to be 
built in the parish of S. Margaret, Westminster, from the designs of 
Mr. S. S. Teuton. This is a work which we shall have to consider 
when it is actually completed. 

Mr. S. S. Teuton has lately designed a great many Pointed houses 
in different places. Two of these are at Canterbury, of which one. 
built in stone, for Colonel Macqueen, is in very complete Pointed, of 
the Flowing type. This is particularly well treated ; one of the oriels, 
in particular, having quite the simplicity of an old work. The last 
is a town or rather suburban house. One built at Cobham, Surrey, 
for Mr. Mackrell, in brick, is as decidedly a country house. The 
treatment is altogether simpler, but the character is good. Another 
built in the same village, for Dr. Finch, is well planned ; though the 
library has a somewhat eccentric angle-oriel, and extremely little wall- 
space for books. This is also of brick. The stables and offices are 
sdomed with a circular turret, like a seigneur's pigeon-cote, only that 
it is so thin. A house built at Arun Dean, Hants, for Mr. Maberly, is 
larger than any of these, and has many points of gpreat merit. 

Numerous cottages, designed by Mr. S. S. Teulon, in good archi- 
tectural style, and with proper chamber accommodation, testify to the 
wide spread of more correct views on this subject. We may notice 
in pardcular some cottages, built at Humbarton, Yorkshire, on an estate 
belonging to the Crown : some at Wavendon, Bucks ; and the beginning 
of a Pointed village at Oxewwood^ Wilts, by recasting the old cottages 
in the brick and half-timbered style. 



CHURCH RESTORATIONS. • 

Ywk Minster. — Among minor works of restoration in this cathedral, 
which are already due to the influence of the new Dean, we are glad 
to chronicle the removal of the brass lettern from one of the subsellse 
to the middle of the choir, and the substitution of a new litany-desk 
for the former unbecoming one. The new one, which we believe was 
designed by Mr. Scott, is very elaborately carved, with a praying angel 
on each side, and two low reliefs representing our Lord in prayer and 
the Prophet Daniel in prayer. We do not like, ioonologically, the 
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eqwJ UfaUaeot m thia iDanner of an individual saint and of the King 
of Sainta. The mew de^k aeema to ub to want a platform ; and it might 
have been witb advantage laade broad enough for two priests. But 
the design is ridi» and tibe carving effective. 

S. Mmy, Sandbach, Che»hir9. — A fine church* which baa been so 
altered, and skinned, and transformed in a process of costly restora- 
tioB> that it has almost lost aU its identity. Not much can be said, 
good or had» of the new v^ric. The general effect, internally. Lb that 
of decent propriety, without much heart. The altar arrangements are 
inadequate. There is a great deal of very indifferent stained glass. 
The best feature is an oak oigan gallery at the west end, very recently 
tenewedt which seemed to us very happily designed, in a new and 
better style of woodwork than is common with Mr. Scott. The western 
tower has its lower stage open on three sides, an old arrangement per- 
petVMkted in the reaUffatioa. 

^, ..p.,^, SunumgdaU, Btrka. — To this miserable qpedmen of a 
church of about thirty years ago-*a mere broad pseudo-Norman nave 
— Mr. Street has made the additions of a chanoel and aisles. The 
additions are in red brick banded witii stone and with stone dreaaiogs. 
TIms new chancel has an aisla on its north side under a separate gable. 
and a lean-to sacristy on the sooth eide. The east window, weU set 
up in the gable, w of three trefoil-headed lighta with three cusped 
cureles in the head. The east window of the aisle has four contiguous 
lancets uader a large sexfoiled circle. Inside, the windows have shafted 
hoodSfe wkh marble shidits. There is a tiled reredos. Two tcefoiled 
arches, borne on a slender marble shaft, which rests on a dwarf wall, 
open the chancel into its north eisk ; and on the opposite side a good 
brick arch opens into the sacristy, showing the organ. The chancel 
arch rests on corbelUd imposts. The sediJia and credence are constrac* 
tional. The ariaageaents are excellent : and there ia a dwarf itoaa 
screen between nave and. channel. The font and pulpit are well de- 
signed, of stone* with coloured shafts and inlay ings of marble. 

S. J^hn ]^tist, PMPMy, WilU, — Mr. Street has restored the chanee) 
of this church with the addition of a aouth aisle. The new work is 
of good First^Pointed style, the two arches opening into the chsncel 
being carried by a well-proportioned cylindrical pier. The east win- 
dow is of two trefoiled lights under a common hood, with a trefoil 
higher up in the gable. We observe the unusual ornament of a plain 
cross in relief in the rerevault of the east window. An old doorway 
in the south chancel wall is reset in the aisle wall. An excellent 
screen separates the chanoel from its aisle. The aisle contains so 
organ in its western half, and its eastern bay is fitted with longitudinal 
moveable benches. The dianeel reeerves a new open roof, which it 
boarded over the sanctuary. The east end ia ornamented with inlaid 
marbke and patterns in cement, and with an excellent reredos of ala- 
baster and coloured marbles, containing a cross in the middle. 

8. Andrm/T, W^etien Rwers, WilMire.—Th'm little church has besn 
reatored by Mr. Street. It contains only nave and chancel, with aoath 
porch, and holda 114 persona. New loofs have beeia given to both 
ohaneri and nave, and a small qoadvangakur bell«tuiret». of timber* to 
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the west gable. This spirelet is ingenioudy framed, and is supported 
iDtemally by two slender shafts. It holds five bells, three being hung 
above the other two. The spire is an octagonal broach one, covered 
with shingles. The arrangeatents are good ; and we observe a veiy 
simple but effective reredos. A circulv stone pulpit is also intro- 
duced, and a curious lychnosoopic window, south*west of the chancsU 
is preserved and fitted with an external shutter. 

S. Fagan, Glamorgofuhire, — ^This interesting old church has been 
enlarged and restored by Mr. Street. It contained originally a very 
long chancel, a nave, western tower, and south porch. Mr. Street 
adds a north aisle to the nave and a vestry on the middle of the north 
side of the chancel, llie walls are of Geometrical-Pointed of a good 
character; but on removing the plaister Romanesque arches were 
discovered blocked up, which have been left in view in this very pro- 
perly conservative restoration. 'l*ke new aisle has an arcade of three 
arches, rising from cylindrical shafts. The new vestry has a transverse 
gable, with a side door and a small circular window in its north 
devatiou. 

Moijf Drtnitg, DeerhurtC, GUucesttrahire, — We hear that in the pro- 
gress of Mr. Slater's restoration of this ancient church, some remaina 
of undoubtedly Anglo-Saxon architecture have been brought to light. 
On removing the plaister and rickety woodwork with which the chancel- 
walls were faced internally, four openings or doorways have been dis* 
covered, two on each side. One of these is tiiangular-headed, and is 
laid to be like the similar ^oot at Westminster, temp, Edward the 
Confessor. One of the windows in the tower of this church has (as 
IB well known) two triangular- beaded lights. Two of the other open- 
ings, corresponding to each other and opposite, are lower, and perhaps 
were not doorways, though they pierce through the wall : they are 
square-headed, a single block of stone forming the lintel. The im« 
posts are made to slopio outwards. The fourth is of somewhat similar 
character, only higher. The purpose of these openings forms a 
curious problem. It will be interesting to find out whether the floor 
of the present chancel was originally elevated above that of the (ex- 
isting) nave, and so formed a portion of the ancient chancel, or at 
least was a dais» Another interesting point is the state of the nave 
walls, over the arcades: it almost appears dear^ from the oblique 
position of some of the stones, that they are also of ancient con- 
struction ; and in this case the whole shell of the interior (vis., the 
walls of tower, chance), and nave) will be seen to be of Anglo-Saxon 
date. 

iS. Mary, Swdmry, Middleues, — ^The gradual transformation of this 
wretched modern church, by Mr. S. S. Teulon, into an almost too 
ornate form of quasi- Pointed, has been several times noticed by us. 
The tower is now in progress, and our only fault is, that the decora- 
tion is seemingly in excess. It is almost impossible to describe the 
style. The belfry stage is enriched with pierced tracery, and standing 
figures of the Bvangelists * at the corners. The spire is square and 
pyramidal, with an open niche at the top, and circular spired tourelles 
at the anglea, tibe whole crocketed, and finialled, and corbelled, and 
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gurgoyled. A porch added to the west end is a good feature well 
treated. 

S. Oswald, Shincliffe, Durham. — To a poor modem First-Pointed 
church, built some twelve years ago, Messrs. Robson and Walton are 
about to add a spire. Their design is effective ; a square, tall steeple, 
with plain lights on the cardinal faces, framed in timber and roofed in 
slates in patterns, 

8, Bartholomew, Holmer, Herefordshire. — Here, a curious First- 
Pointed chancel (with an ugly east end, composed of two deep lan- 
cets set under a third one) is to be restored and rearranged by Messrs. 
Prichard and Seddon. The arrangements include a sanctuary raised on 
three steps besides the footpace, credence and sedilia, returned stalls 
and a screen. 

S, Mary, Nash, Monmouthshire, — Messrs. Prichard and Seddon are 
restoring the chancel of this church, and putting in new windows. 
The east window, of good design in itself, seems to us to be scarcely 
in good proportion to the gable. There is a subtle beauty in the old 
treatment of gables which is missing here. 

8, David, Trallong, Brecknockshire. — A small church, containing only 
nave and chancel, which has been well restored by Mr. Buckeridge. 
The architect has reproduced exactly the old roof in native oak, plais- 
tering between the rafters, and covering it with local slates, tbe ridge 
being of Bath stone. The other fittings are of deal, stained and 
varnished, except the altar, which is of oak. The new turret, square, 
with low broach octagonal spirelet, rising out of the west gable, is of 
timber, covered with oak riven shingles ; and the new north porch is 
likewise of timber. Godwin's tiles have been used for the floor of 
the chancel and sanctuary, the nave floor having flags. The win- 
dows are of Bath stone, the gable-crosses of wrought iron. A stone 
credence shelf, with moulded edge, has been bracketed out under the 
north window of the sanctuary ; a sedile occupying a similar position 
on the opposite side. The total cost has been £514. The arrange- 
ment exhibits a long chancel with a longitudinal bench and subsellae 
on each side, the westernmost seat on the south side being treated as 
a reading-desk. The pulpit is on the north side. There is not how- 
ever even a low screen to mark off the chancel. Great pains have 
evidently been taken with the detail, which, though unaffected, is good 
of its kind. 

8, Nicolas, Searby, Lincolnshire. — ^This was a church built in the 
worst style of thirty years ago, consisting of chancel, nave, and we«t 
tower. The fittings were wretched, the ritual arrangements of the 
usual type of the period. The incumbent has contrived to impart 
a reverent and churchlike appearance to the interior, by substituting 
good open sittings for the original pews, placing quasi-stalls in the 
short chancel, and erecting an oak screen. The altar, too, has been 
raised and vested properly, but it is much too small, and requires more 
sanctuary space. An interesting feature of the work is, that the 
carving of the screen, seats, and altar rails, was executed by the Vicar 
himself. 

8. Martin, Coney Street, York. — Some trifling improvements in the 
interior of this church may be noticed. There is an open reading- 
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desk sabstituted for a close one, but it faces west. The pewing. which 
was new some twenty or twenty-five years ago, is of the meanest and 
coldest-looking description. In singular contrast with the fine old 
characteristic stained glass, with which most of the windows are filled. 
Mr. Wailes has inserted some new glass of his worst kind, crude and 
deep in colour, and insignificant in design. The exterior has been 
fairly well restored. 

S. Mary^ Castlegate, York, cries out for restoration. The structure 
18 not in sale repair. An altar-covering of old stamped leather is in 
use here. 

All Saints, Pavement, York. — The interior of this church has been 
much improved, ritually, by the insertion of a quasi-chancel, with longi- 
tudinal seats. A screen is wanted here. The organ, which stands in 
a south chancel-aisle, has received some coloured ornamentation, as 
has also the roof : and the pulpit, of Jacobean date and a good ex- 
ample, is coloured. We heard a rumour to the effect that it was con- 
templated to rebuild the chancel of this church, which was removed 
come years ago to enlarge the market-place. 

8. Crux, York, a fine late town church, in a poor state of repair 
And arrangement, has received a new window of grisaille glass of the 
meanest and poorest sort. 

8, Denis, York, has had the misfortune to be restored by an unskilful 
band. Nearly all the old character of the building has disappeared 
externally. The new work is quite without feeling or fitness. We 
have seldom seen a worse effect than that of the mean, thin, western 
tower, as it is now finished, with its truncated octagonal angle stair- 
case-turret. Within, the well-known and curious Jesse- window, though 
in a confused state, has as yet escaped the hands of the restorer. Let 
as hope that the artist who has inserted three modern windows of the 
vilest kind of modem glass will not try his hand on the ancient 
remains. 

^S. Mary, Bishophill Junior, York, has just suffered an unintelligent 
and destructive restoration extemaUy. The churchyard, now closed, 
has been curtailed to enlarge a street ; and the new wall is of the very 
basest kind. 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We call attention to a proposed work by Mr. J. Severn Walker, of 
Worcester, to be called "Architectural Sketches, Ecclesiastical, Se- 
cular, and Domestic, in Worcestershire and its borders, with Historical 
and Descriptive Notes.'* The price, to subscribers, will only be five 
shillings. We quote one or two clauses from the prospectus : — 

" The architecture of this district is but little known, in comparison with 
that of msDV others. The numerous publications treating of church archi- 
tecture whicD have been written during the last twenty years seldom refer to 
Worcestershire examples; whilst its secular and domestic remains are but 
cnnoiily noticed in works treating of that branch of art. 

'* By adopting the Anastatic process, (whereby the artists' sketches can be 
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multiplied to an j extent* witJuMit tHe interront&M of the eiigrftver or IMio- 
gnpher,) the cost of the propoied * Architeetural Sketches' will be mateiiillj 
reduced; and though ootaapirinff to the dignity of the elaborate works above- 
mentioned, or laying claim to hi^ artistic eseellence, it is itoped that the illn- 
trations will be suen as to convey correct impressions of the originals; that 
important feature in architectural prints — faithfulness— being schipulontly 
maintained. Our ancient and time-honoured churehes, being the most nnme- 
rous, will of course form the chief objects for illustration, due attention being 
at the same time paid to old manor and court houses, ancieiit tithe bsmi, 
bridges, and the picturesque balfottmbered structuies, which are often to be 
met with in out-of-the-way nooks and corners, as well as in the streets of our 
towns. 

" Illustrations of the following objects of interest will appear at an esrij 
period : — The churches of Areley Kings, Astley, Rock, Clifcon-upon-Teme, 
Shelsley Beauchamp, Shelsley Walsh, Hartley, Holt, Doverdale, Hsmptoo 
Lovett, Alveehurch, Belbroughton, Leigh, Mathon^ Newland, Hanley Castle, 
Queeohill, Severn Stoke, ^dgeberrow, Cotheridge, White Ladies' Aston, 
Spetchley, Whittington (old chapel), Besford, Croptliorne, &c., &c. Blmley 
lA>dge, Haddington Manor-house, Growle Court, Holt Castle, Harvingtoa 
Hall, SeTcm End, Bewdley Old Bridge, old houses at Droitwich, BiahamptoD, 
Wyre, &o." 

We are glad to see that the subscription for the Pugin MesuM 
Fund has exceeded £1000. But the committee require £500 more for 
the proper endowment of a Travelling Studentship. 

A correspondent from Leamington calls our attention to the state of 
the churches at Edensor, near Bake well, in Derbyshire, and at Slindon, 
in Sussex. The former church is a miserable specimen of the archi- 
tectural style of the last century : but as our correspondent says that 
it is the intention of the Duke of DeTonshire to replace it by a new 
church of better architecture, it is needless to waste indignation on 
its present shortcomings. Of the state of Slindon church (which ad- 
joins a hall, which formerly belonged to the see of Canterbury, and in 
which Cardinal Stephen Langton died, on July 9, 1228) our corres- 
pondent gives us no recent information. 

A valued correspondent urges the translation into French of Mr. 
Bodley's paper, in our last number, on the Destructive Restoration so 
fashionable in France. 

We do not admit critiques of works of art, for which we are not 
responsible, even from such a journal as the Marylebone Mercury, bat 
we shall be very glad to view the. works of the artist, who haa for- 
warded such a slip, whenever we have an opportunity. 

It is pleasant to see how frequently sculpture is now used for the 
decoration of ecclesiastical and civil buildings. We have been fa- 
voured by Mr. S. S. Teulon with the sight of some photographs from 
spirited bassi-relievi, representing respectively a huntsman, a hawking- 
party, and the farewell of a knight to his household, which have beea 
sculptured for Elvetham House, Hampshire, the seat of Lord Calthorpe. 
The last group is by far the least successful of the three. 

Errata, — In p. 78 of our last number, in the postscript to Mr. 
Bodley's paper on " Church Restoration in France/' Nanies ia printed 
(by an obvious error) for Monies, 
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THB SISTER CHURCHES AT REEPHAM. 

Of ecclesiology in East Anglia we are not now purposing to speak at 
length. To do so, indeed, would fill a volume, and we do not in the 
present observations pretend to point out all its numerous, and beauti- 
ful, and curious churches, or to describe with accuracy and minuteness 
the distinctive character of the various types of church found in that re- 
gion. But some of these peculiarities will occur at once to many of 
our readers, who must have observed, while exploring East .Anglia, 
First, the round towers, which are scarcely found in other parts ; Se- 
cond, the remarkable inlaid flint work, also peculiar to this district ; 
Third, the wondrous hammer-beam roofs, of different degrees of rich- 
ness ; Fourth, the magnificent fonts, also of a local type. Hiere are 
also many spacious and beautiful churches, with lofty clerestory and 
tall and light arcades, and abounding in closely set windows, strangely 
contrasting with the small churches of rough flints, to which the rude 
roand tower is generally appended. 

llie district is remarkably full of churches, Ijring at short distances 
from each other, and we not unfrequently find in lonely spots some 
which have been allowed to fall to ruin, the parishes having been an- 
nexed to others. 

Another circumstance to be noticed is the very close juxtaposition in 
which two churches are often placed, belonging to different parishes, 
sometimes as at Antingham, in the same churchyard, sometimes as at 
Kirby Bedon, on opposite sides of a lane ; but in most instances one 
church has fallen to ruin, while the other is made to serve for both 
parishes. Our present purpose, however, is to point out a notable in- 
stance of the juxtaposition of churches, such perhaps as cannot be found 
elsewhere, and which not being in a very obscure or remote situadon, 
we are surprised that it should not have attracted more attention. 

The traveller, on approaching the small market town, of Reepham, 
can scarcely fail to observe with some surprise the steeples and roofs of 
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two charches rising in very dose companionship above the surroiindiog 
houses. On entering the town he will be still more surprised on findiog 
that the two churches are not merely contiguous, but actually attached 
to each other, one being joined on to the east end of the other, asd 
each forming a distinct parish church with separate tower and entrance ; 
the western one serving for the parishes of Hackford, and Whitwell, 
the eastern for those of Reepham and Kerdiston. And to make the 
group still more remarkable, it seems that a third church, for Kerdiston 
parish, formerly existed in the same enclosure. 

It is scarcely necessary to describe the architectural features of these 
churches minutely, as they are not very good specimens of the Norfolk 
church, and derive their interest mainly from their singular relation to 
each other. The western or Wbitwell church has a chancel and nave, 
a small south transept, a western tower, and south porch. Tlie esst 
window and chancel arch are Middle-Pointed, the southern windows 
of the chancel Third-Pointed, and the sill of the most eastern one formed 
into a sedile. The roof of the chancel is a fine, high-pitched one. The 
nave has on each side Middle-Pointed windows of two lights, set in 
arched recesses formed by an arcade in the wall. The nave is ceiled 
and much whitewashed, the chancel small, and encumbered with poes. 
The south porch and the tower are of good Third-Pointed, and ha?e 
some verv nice inlaid flint work. 

' llie eastern church, S. Mary, Reepham, is a larger and better one 
than the western, but has suiFered from mutilation, and the interior is 
encumbered by pues. It consists of a nave with a north and sooth 
aisle, chancel, tower partially engaged in the south aisle, and south 
porch, llie arcades of the nave are Middle-Pointed, with octagonal 
pillars, the chancel wholly that style, having lateral windows of t«ro 
lights, and an eastern one, lately restored, of three lights. There is a 
sedile below the sill of the south-east window, with an angle piscina,^ 
and eastward of this a curious arched recess with a transome, which 
may have been a reliquary. 

There is a very fine tomb on the north of the chancel, with crocketed 
canopies, transitional from Middle to Third-Pointed ; the chancel, also, 
has some very fine ancient stalls, with rich tracery and standards having 
poppy heads. 

The tower is plain, and rather small, and together with most of the 
walls of rough ^t. The font appears to be First-Pointed. Most of 
the windows in the aisles are mutilated. 

The two churches are not set one directly to the east of the other, bat 
touch each other just so much as to admit of the one having an east 
window, and the other a west window. 

^ The angle pisdna is very commoD In Norfolk. 
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ON BBLL RINGING. 

Td the Editor of the Eecletiologist. 

Sir, — ^Will you allow me to follow up the subject of RlngiDg so 
ably advocated in your last number by a Chriet Church M.A. ? 

I wish to lay before your readers a few extracts from letters which 
from time to time I have received from respectable persons who have 
for yean devoted much of their time and attention to ringiog as a 
science and an amusement. All these tend to show that where it is 
taken up out of love for the thing, and a desire to be useful, it may be 
followed without damage to health or morals, and that it is quite a 
mistake to suppose that it necestariiy^eudB to drinking and other low 
habits ; not a jot more so than becoming a member of a madrigal 
society or a cricket dub in which various grades of society in these 
days unite so happily together. It is only by such a union that we 
can hope to restore the belfry to a state of respectability, and so by de- 
grees cast out the low characters. 

First then, with regard to rules, one writes thus, — 

^ Roles are very necessary to conduct a band of ringers generally, bat not 
80 much so when the clergyman himself takes an interest in the ringers and 
the ringing of the bells. Coarse language, drinking and smoking are the 
chief things to be put down, for they are not only a great evil, but things 
totally at variance with the mind in acquiring and practising the real art of 
change-ringing. It is a very mistaken idea that ringing is labour, or that it 
requires more refreshment than a musician beating a big drum in an orchestra. 
To wit, myself, I am not a strong man, and on^ just recovered from three 
months' illness, caused by sitting too much at mv desk, and over^snziety in 
my business. Now I rang the 6th bell in a peal of 5(M0 Grandsire Triples on 

Thursday last at (three hours). All the refreshment I took or required 

wss a glass of ale before and after the peal, and the other ringers in like 
manner.'' 

On another occasion the same person writes thus, — 

" The public seem to think that ringing is extremely laborious work, and 
that the beer-can is a necessary appendage, but if the;^ understood the art of 
variation, they would enjoy the exertion as we do. It is a pity that this noble 
srt should be so little understood by the more enlightened upper classes. 
How delightful it would be to see a body of gentlemen take to the ringing of 
the beUs of their parish ehureh, learning the art thorouffhly. I am convinced 
it only wants a start, and then we should have in the ^mreh, among the oon- 
gregaftioo, those who resort to the steeple, and we should shut out the low 
ehsiactera who now infest the belfries." 

Another most respectable ringer, in the Midlands, writes thus, — 

" No music can be compared with bells in full swin^ — no recreation so 
manly, amusing, and skilful as the ringing of them. I wish the science were 
indispensable among the qualifications of a clergyman, who has, or who ought 
to have, the command of both bells and ringers; then we might hope for a 
reformation in ringers, and an advancement of the science, but till then, I fear 
all sttempu will be troublesome, if not futile." 
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Another ezperieDced ringer, a respectable tradeBman, writes thus,'— 



" I have much pleasure id forwarding to you my opinion on the practice of 
scientific ringing on church bells, trusting it will help the advance and gradual 
perfection of an art deserring the consideration of a higher class of society, 
and remove any incumbrance to its progress. Speaking with an experience of 
sixteen years, (during which I have taken part in some of the greatest per- 
formances ever schieved by any society,) I can safely assert that it will be 
found a healthy exercise, and afford much innocent and intellectual amuse- 
ment for the employment of leisure hours, and will invigorate and exalt the 
mind much more so than the depressing excitement of profane mirth and in- 
toxicating liquon, a practice too often indulged in by labouring men who 
have followed ringing not as amusement, but as a profession, that they may 

Erocure the means of gratifying their desires for dissipation and rice, which 
as been a great drawlmck to this noble science. But, to show that excessive 
drinking can be and is avoided by societies who follow ringing for both mental 
and bodily exercise, in the whole of* the extraordinary performances in which 
I have taken part, (which have varied in number of changes from 6000 to 7524, 
in some of the most difficult methods, and in time from three to six successive 
hours, according to the number of changes and weight of bells,) I have never 
in one instance known one of the performers ^t the worse for Uquor, thus 
showing that those who acquire the greatest scientific attainment are excep- 
tions to the daaa of persons so often found among ringers in towns where 
they are sometimes composed wholly of the working classes.'' 

Another writes thus, — 

" I have rung in several peals, such as Steadman*s Caters, Treble Bob, snd 
one of each Superlative Surprise, and Norwich Court Bob, and was in the 
louff peal of 8448, on the memorable 10th of April, 1848, at S. Mattbev'i, 
Beunal Green. I never drink any thing but tea, coffee, and water, being 
what is termed an abstainer from all intoxicating drinks for about twenty 
yean. I have followed ringing from my infancy, £ough there are very many 
superior performers to myself in London." 

I may here add, that upon inquiry I am told that the writer of the 
above is quite k first' class man t» arte eampanologica. 

To the above may be added an extract from a letter I received a few 
days ago from a gentleman in the North, who has lately become a 
ringer. He speaks in raptures of the science and pleasure of change- 
ringing, but deplores the drunkenness which sometimes disgn&ces the 
ringer who is paid for a wedding- peal, or other joyous event, and in 
conclusion he says, — 

" All endeavours to improve the morality of the belfry must promote the 
improvement and diffusion of good change-ringing. The main source of 
dissipation is the money obtained for ringing at weddings. I think it would 
be a great improvement if the fees paid on such occasions were collected by 
the church authorities into a permanent fund for the maintenance of ringingi 
instead of being given directly to the ringers." 

In my Practical Remarks on Belfries and Ringers, I have alluded to 
the evils of Peal-ringing on Sundays. However delightful snd 
poetical may be the thought connected with a cheerful peal on a Sun- 
day morning, every year convinces me more and more that in most 
cases it is productive of evil. With how many is Sunday an idle day, 
and when such characters collect about the belfry, (and the sound of the 
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bells is always inviting,) the more there will be assembled to tempt and 
to draw off to the public house. Or it may be» in a rural parish, some 
necessary work has been deferred for the sake of joining in the morn- 
ing peal, and so the time for getting ready for Church is taken up, and 
the service is not attended. In those parts of England where it is the 
regular custom to ring a certain time before the service, (as in the 
North and the Midlands,) it is notorious that few, if any, of the ringers 
form part of the congregation. On the contrary, when the clergyman 
walks into the church, they walk out ; perhaps, after a long peal, they 
think they are not quite in a fit trim to appear among their neighbours, 
though little ashamed to be seen retreating. Surely, therefore^ it is 
the best plan not to allow any ringing for any person or thing on Sun- 
days excepting indeed on the early mornings of Festivals. 

In proof of the evil of which I am now speaking, I once received a 
letter from the son of one of the ringers in my then parish, in which he 
implored me to use my influence and authority to put a Rtop to Sunday 
ringing, recounting in his letter the evil and misery he had witnessed 
in his father's famUy, all which had resulted from this practice, and 
that by my so doing, I should prevent a multitude of sins, and save not 
one, but many souls from eternal misery. 

Another old and most respectable scientific ringer, in the Midlands, 
has very lately written to me, in which he deplores Sunday ringing. 
He says, — 

" For thirty years and more I have attended the steeple at leisure times, 
and r^ularly, inside the church, seldom missed twice on the Sabbath. I have 
always shown a eood example to the ringers. Years back I was tempted to 
ring one or two long peals on a Sunday, but it has always been a great sting 
to my conscience.*' 

Hoping that much good will be promoted by the publication of the 
foregoing, 

I am, yours truly, 

H. T. Ellacombb, M.A., 
A Member of the College Youths. 
Rectory, Clyst S. George, July 1» 1861. 



THE ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S DEBATE ON FRENCH 

RESTORATION. 

To the Editor of the Eedesiologist. 

Six, — ^Permit me to make a few remarks on the debate upon the " De- 
structive character of modern French Restoration," by the leading 
members of the Ecclesiological Society, which took place in Conduit 
Street, in the month of June. 

The writer cannot help thinking that a feeling of disappointment 
must predominate in the minds of all who advocate the conservative 
principle in church restoration, when they read the report on this oc- 
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canon. It was agreed that the destructive principle was rife in both 
countries, but that if our neighbours were bad, we were not much 
better. A beneficial result " may" perhaps arise from the mere venti- 
lation of the question, but all external demonstration being abnegated, 
we have no guarantee that the evil wiU not continue. Mr. Parker de- 
precated interference as he observed, *' while our principal buildings 
might be dealt with by the public, in France all cathedrals and public 
buildings were under the control of government architects, and no 
one could injure or destroy them, except with the consent of govern- 
ment architects." But does not the whole gist of the question lie in 
this admission, which proves that the imperial government is cognizable 
of and accountable for all these inroads upon sound taste and right 
feeling ? If so, '< move*' the government and you " remove" the evil. 
The writer does not presume to say in what manner this should be 
done, but we are warranted in believing from past experience in '^ other 
matters,'* that a remonstrance or memorial from the Institute of British 
Architects would probably produce an effect. But then we are as- 
sured that we are nearly as bad as our neighbours. Perhaps so, but aa 
the chairman. Mr. Beresford Hope, well observed, " where would there 
be any criticism or censorship in art or literature if no one criticized 
his neighbours, till he was conscious of self-perfection ?" And we are 
reminded by Mr. Parker that " our principal buildings are dealt with 
by the public." If so, they must too frequently be treated according 
to the whim and caprice of individuals, and the only marvel, therefore, 
is that a good taste should so generally prevail, thanks to the fact that 
our churches are cared for by the clergy, and not as in France by the 
municipality. In fact the parish priest is perfectly aware that the 
building " in no sense" appertains to him. In it he performs the various 
offices, but he can have no " local" attachments which would lead him 
to take pleasure in its due renovation. And it may be fairly asked, 
could the demolition of such a church as that of S. ■ Gilles at Caen, 
(where the work of destruction is proceeding in full vigour) have taken 
place in this country without meeting with the strongest opposition ? 
The inhabitants of any town would hardly have permitted one of their 
principal churches to be thus demolished without a stout and probably 
an effectual outcry against the sacrilege. But where actual destruction 
does nbt take place we see the " ominous boarding" put up in token 
that *' execution is to be done" upon the kings and bishops that adorn 
the west front of many a cathedral. Mr. Beresford Hope was surely 
right, therefore, in alluding to *' the remarkable recklessness with which 
architects carried out the work of destruction under the name of reno- 
vation in France, occasioned by the want of anything like an archi- 
tectural feeling among the clergy and laity. In England they heard of 
odd cases of scraping which were very much to be deplored, but gene- 
rally there was a strong feeling in favour of proper architecture. If 
there was anything in a building unusually barbarous the press was 
down upon it ; the country generally now knew styles and dates of 
churches, and the public press was up to the architecture of the build- 
ings, and upon occasions gave full architectural details of them." It 
does appear not a little surprising that those remarks, so perfectly just. 
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fthould have been without effect in removing the " extreme caution'* 
amounting to " timidity** of the various speakers who addressed the 
meeting. Mr, White found no seconder in his proposal of a " mutual 
discussion between the French architects and the members of the So- 
ciety, as to the best mode of restoring and preserving the monuments 
of art." There is no reason that we should depreciate our neighbours, 
who have built such magnificent churches, and whose specimens of 
ancient stained glass are perhaps the finest that Europe can produce. 
But the whole of church restoration in France is a Napoleonic idea. 
'* Everything in Paris is new. The buildings of ancient langs, princes, 
and bishops, proud memorials many of them of monarchies, republics, 
now engulfed in the Parisian maelstrom, are everywhere vanishing from 
the earth. Some are levelled with the ground, others by a more cruel 
fate linger under the hand of the ' restorer.' The difference between 
the two is analogous to that between dyiog by the guillotine, and 
dying amid the torments of Ravaillac or Damiens." There is no public 
opinion, no general taste for the preservation of ancient monuments, 
the clergy are powerless, the people careless, the government reckless. 
DestniotioD and "pretended" conservation stalk through the length 
and breadth of the land. And yet " we'* are " silent*' who might 
without ofiFenoe induce something of that thoughtful spirit of conser* 
vatum, which would at least check tiiis annihilation of sacred art. 

I remain. Sir, &c. 
A Mbxbbb of thb Oxford Architbctubal 

AND HiSTOBICAL SoCXBTT. 



S. MATTHIAS. STOKE NEWINGTON. 

To the Editor of the Ecclenologist. 

Dbab Sib, — Since vour visit to this church about the time of its con- 
aecration, most of the aisle windows have been filled with stained glass. 

It will be remembered that the height of the aisles was sacrificed to 
the clerestory, and that their windows, which are of a peculiar pointed 
form, are divided into three lights, with alternately a four-foil or eight- 
foil in the head, and such as you justly described, Sccleriologiet, 1853, 
p. 267, as tracery of a very ungraceful kind. 

The glass-painter has rendered the peculiarity of the windows still 
more conspicuous. His general plan is to place a group in the head, 
and a full-length saint in each outer light with his head jammed into 
the foliation of the tracery, while a large space under his feet, as well 
as the whole centre light, is filled with grisaille and pattern glass. 
The vacancy beneath the saints' feet makes it appear as though they 
had all received martyrdom by means of '* sus. per coll.," giving a ra- 
ther incorrect idea of the fusts. 

Nor is his work more creditable than the design. The colours are 
generaUy poor, and much wanting in depth, though pieces here and 
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there are good ; often very deficient in positive colour, and not always 
well combined. The faces, with a few exceptions, are bad in drawing 
and worse in colour. The glass is so thin that the wire screen shows 
through, and would spoil them if possible. 

The subjects are as follows : North, 1, Our Loan's Resurrection ; 
SS. Peter and John, and the three Maries ; 2. The Entry into Jeru- 
salem on an ass followed by a crowd with palms ; SS. Stephen and 
(?) Thomas ; 3. Our Lord seated, apparently refusing the presenta- 
tion of two fishes by a lad in very tight pantaloons ; below, a multi- 
tude standing and sitting ; but what the design signifies is difficult to 
say. South, 1 . The washing of our Loan's feet ; below, S. John the 
Baptist and Mary Magdalene ; 2. The Last Supper, very unsucceaaful 
in the arrangement of colour, if such an idea occurred to the designer ; 
below, four saints, perhaps the Evangelists ; 3. The Agony in the 
Garden, derived from an ancient source ; below, SS. Peter and Paul. 
West, 1. The adoration by the kings and the shepherds ; the central 
group of the Holy Child on the Blessed Virgin's knee, formal — almost 
Byzantine — but otherwise it is the best window in the church ; 2. The 
Crucifixion, with SS. Mary and John ; the rood, compressed into a 
narrow light, is necessarily much distorted. 

You criticized the glass in the east window (p. ^9) but I can as- 
sure you it is far superior, in every respect, to what has since been added. 

I am not one of the ruthless critics who delight in flaying their 
victims, and 1 should probably have refrained from my present un- 
grateful task, but am roused to undertake it in consequence of a pro- 
ject for fiUing-in the great west window by the same persons as the 
aisle windows. Now, the west window boasts the peculiarity of a 
massive buttress occupying the centre, based upon the point of a door- 
way, and supporting nothing ; your description (p. 268) is as graphic 
as accurate. 

The authorities of the church desire it to be a model one, as it is to 
a certain extent in ritual, and yet with a singular inconsistency encou- 
rage the insertion (at an excessive cost) of this miserable stained glass, 
which would hardly satisfy the deacons of an " advanced'* Little Bethel; 
and actually propose to collect and appropriate £360 for glass for the 
hideous west window. 

I sincerely hope that the designs may be laid before your committee 
previously to the work being commenced, so that something very difife- 
rent from the present windows may result. 

I am^ dear Sir, 

Yours truly, 

A. H. 

July. 1861. 

[We admit this communication out of respect to our correspondent, 
whom we believe to be well qualified to speak of the matter* It is 
some time since we paid a critical visit to this churchy so that we are 
unable to speak from personal knowledge. — £o.] 
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THE RESTORATION OP BRISTOL CATHEDRAL. 



To the Editor of the Ecchsiologist. 

Sii,^-It may be worth while, though it will afford you no ploMure. to 
give yoa •ome idea of the alteratioa» that have taken place (under the 
name of " restoration") at Bristol CathedraL 

The plan of the building is doubtless familiar to you, and the old ar- 
rangement of seats* oigan-screen, and sanctuary. The altar was for« 
merly considerably raised above the nave : it is now lowered to one step 
only. 7?his alteration was effected, it is said, to bring the base of one 
of the monuments on the north side into view ; but it appears to me 
that this base has had to be increased, in coneequence, by the introduc- 
tion of a new chamfer : at all events, it has been extended more than 
was necessary or correct ; and the bases of the three arches along the 
lower part of the east wall, (of late post-reformation date, which have 
been retained, and are, to say the truth, more satisfactory than the 
present new work.) have been elongated too in the most awkward 
manner. The sedilia have been restored. The sanctuary alone has 
been repaved : the pattern and materials are such as would disgrace a 
railway-station, or the show-room of a cheap lath and plaster ware- 
house ; there is no footpace, but the whole space from the one step 
which goes across the entrance to the sanctuary, is laid with plain white, 
yellow, brown, and blue or green tiles, in mere draughtboard arrange- 
ment, and without any pattern tiles. 

By the way, some eight or nine months ago, while the work was 
going on, I recollect seeing two or three heaps of old encaustic tiles, 
lying in the choir ; may I ask what has become of these ? why have 
tkey not been re-used or preserved for sacred purposes ? 

The choir monuments have been scraped completely, with the usual 
results. The modern renovator appears to have been unable to compre- 
hend the foot of one of the angek holding up the mitred head of an 
sbbot or bishop, and has taken away the instep and produced a sort of 
fringe for the toes. There was a great talk about the Dean's inten^ 
tion to have one of these monuments coloured up again " at his own 
expense entirely" after its scraping. This was done» (though I hav^ 
good authority for saying not without questions being asked as to the 
names of *' what the abbot had on," and a display of utter ignorance of 
common ecclesiology), but the figure came out f^r richer and gaudier 
than the Dean had ever contemplated : so the paint was ordered to be 
removed, and thus the sculpture has had a second dose of the tool. 
The stalls have been retained with the addition of a row of new desks 
supposed to tally with the old, but liie springings of the tracery placed 
at different levels. The choir it appears are to be placed at the ex^treme 
west end of the stalls. The organ is in the north side under the arches 
into side chapels ; the old Jacobean work being in the main preserved—^ 
a luxury when compared with the new choir organ. 

Two bays of the choir westward of stalls are unaccounted for ; but 
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at the west end (one bay from the present west wall) is a new stone 
screen with marble shafts ; there are no screens at the sides, nor could 
I make out definitely whether such things were contemplated, so the 
appearance of the choir reminds one of a gate to a field, with the hedges 
taken away. 

While in the building I was struck with some, immense blocks of 
stone about 2 ft. 7 in. square, of hideous and ridiculous design ; these 
are for gas standards. The colouring of the vaulting is tame, and the 
stringcourse round the sanctuary miserable. 

It appears to me that the sole object of the new western screen is to 
keep the people tn, to mark no distinction between priests and people. 
As it is, it is a most absurd and unnecessary waste of money, and with- 
out the side screens of no use whatever. A better arrangement, it 
strikes me, would have been to erect a temporary roodscreen at tlie 
west end of the stalls (in case of a future rebuilding of the nave) and thus 
prevented the indiscriminate boxing up of clergy, choir and congrega- 
tion on one level. Such an arrangement would have spared the expense of 
side screens, and the elaborate one at the west end, increased the accom- 
modation, and allowed a little money towards fitting up the splendid 
north First-Pointed chapel, now in such a disgraceful condition. (This 
might well have served for a wayfarer's chapel.) I have no doubt that 
Mr. Scott, though his name has been freely mentioned, is not responsible 
for these things. 

Yours, &c., 

P. Q. 

[Our correspondent will observe that Mr. Scott, at the anniversary 
of the Ecclesiological Society, repudiated any connection with the 
actual works carried on in Bristol cathedral. — Ed.] 



MERTON COLLEGE, AND MR. BUTTERFIELD. 

OuB readers can hardly be unaware of a keen controversy, which has 
been agitating antiquarian circles for some time past ; sometimes run- 
ning over in resolutions, occasionally bursting out into angry letters 
addressed to daily journals with mighty signatures attached, touching 
the alterations which Mr. Butterfield proposed to make in Merton 
College, involving no inconsiderable change in the aspect of that por- 
tion of the College which is familiarly known to Oxford denizens as 
Mob Quad. Strangers will recollect it as the small court bounded 
on two sides by the L-shaped college library, with its foliated lancets 
of the 14th, and its picturesque stone dormers of the 17th century, 
and on a third side by the lofty stone-coved Treasury. Altogether Mob 
Quad has Ipng enjoyed a unique reputation, both among searchers after 
the picturesque and architectural students, as the last existing — and in 
itself piquant — specimen in either university of the collegiate archi« 
tecture of the 14th century : — of that epoch, memorable in English aca- 
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demic history, when '* houaee" had grown into colleget» and the qnasi 
monastic system of the latter institutions had modified the democratic 
ft-eedom of the old '* studia generalia." No change had passed over 
the buildings at any period later than the heyday of the Caroline post- 
gothic of Oxford, while the aerugo of antiquity had already assimilated 
the 17 th century addition, which did not affect the plan or the main 
structure, with the old Plantagenet work. No wonder then that Mob 
Quad was generally regarded as a sacred inheritance, like Romulus' 
hut upon the Palatine Mount. 

The first reports were palpably exaggerated, and Mr. Butterfield 
ingeniously demolished them in a letter to the Times. It was not true 
that he meditated any damage to the Treasury. But still something 
was in the wind, and the Oxford Architectural and Historical So- 
ciety came forward with a protest, addressed to the College Cor- 
poration, in which, while fully admitting the right of the College to 
do what it liked with its own, it yet gravely demurred to the exercise 
of the privilege to the detriment of a monument, which once lost could 
never be replaced. 

We take the real state of the case to be as follows. Merton college 
demands larger and better accommodation for its undergraduates than it 
at present possesses, while the rooms in Mob Quad are particularly bad. 
Mr. Butterfield, having been consulted by the College, has proposed 
among other changes to take one leg of the L-shaped library — that 
which runs east and west, and faces Cbristchurch Meadow — and to re- 
build it in a contrary direction, i.e. still running east and west, but jutting 
out from the other leg to the north, and not as at present to the south. 
Of course, the Library so altered would internally still look like itself 
turned round ; but Mob Quad would not be old Mob Quad any longer, 
with one side removed. The use which Mr. Butterfield would make 
of this removal would be to buUd a range of rooms in the line of the 
ancient Library but projected further westward, so as to enlarge the 
Quad, and to continue the line of the Fellows' Buildings towards 
Cbristchurch Meadow. 

No one who has taken pains sufficient to appreciate the policy of the 
EedestologtBt during the many years of its existence will suspect us of 
any sympathy with Vandalism whether committed from ignorance, 
with the hope of material advantage, or in the view . of fancied artistic 
improvement. As little can we be accused of heavy obstructive antiqua- 
rianism. In fact the/^rtiiitim mobile of ecclesiology — of that mixed con- 
servation and alteration of certain old buildings and certain old types 
of building which is our metier — is practical progressive conservatism, 
llie more we work the more we realize the fallaciousness of invariable 
general principles one way or other; the more we feel that our policy must 
be eclectic, and every case be dealt with on its own individual merits. 
To us Mob Quadrangle is but as any other ancient building with a 
modern use superadded ; and so we desire to argue the question of its 
changelessness or mutability apart from any supposed local religiosity of 
site. The case on the one hand is that of its peculiar mixed architectural 
and historical value, and on the other that of the living wants of a 
rejuvenescent college. We may start with taking for granted that 
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Mr. Btttterfield would tiot eottBciously adrise the wanton obliteration 
of an old landmark, nor the OtSotd Architectural and Historical Society 
purposely cramp the growth of a flourishing academic institution. 
Merton wants more rooms, and the north* west angle of the irregularly 
shaped lot of ground on which the college stands, a lot of ground now 
taken up by outbuildings, seems to offer easy facilities for college en- 
largement ; the more so, because Merton has a whip hand over the 
ground lying between it and Corpus Ghristi which permit! the former 
corporation to divert the public alley separating the two colleges to 
a line nearer than the present one to Corpus Christi. Of this north- 
west lot Mob Quad is the south-easternmost portion, and Mr. Butter- 
field employs the space which intervenes between it and the aforesaid 
alley as the site for the rebuilt semi-library and for a portion of 
that fresh set of rooms of which the residue is to form the west side 
of the new enlarged Mob Quad. Now at first sight, and without 
troubling our readers with further details which would not be intelligible 
in the absence of a plan, we think that this statement of Mr. Bntter- 
field*s policy of enlargement shows that it is too clever. His own 
proof over-proves itself. The ordinary difficulties of enlarging in the 
direction of your neighbour's premises do not seem to exist in this case, 
and Merton may spread its tent pegs over the no*man's-land between 
it and Corpus. Why then not take advantage of such unnsual good 
luck to cover the ground exclusively with new rooms? A little 
managing, we fully believe* would be sufficient to get in a new quad- 
rangle* without touching Mob Quad. There is ground to turn round 
half the Library as on a pivot — there is equally ground to keep the 
Library where it is, and to construct instead a block of undergraduates* 
rooms. We venture to say that as great if not greater difficulties ac- 
companied the carrying out of the Master's Court of Trinity College. 
Cambridge, and yet, by universal consent, the Master of iSinity and 
Mr. Salvm have between them achieved a great triumph in that build- 
ing, equally picturesque and commodious as it is. 

We shall but glance at other suggested solutions. S. Alban's Hall, 
as every one knows, stands next door to Merton : Alban Hall is at tiiis 
moment in a state of transition, if not of collapse, from the vacancy of 
its principalship ; while a direct precedent for a transaction has been 
created within the memory of living Oxonians by the purchase of the 
original site of Magdalen Hall by Magdalen College, and the transfierence 
of the former institution to the buildings of the defunct Hertford College. 
Halls at Oxford, we need hardly remind our readers, are not cor)>ora- 
tions, and their buildings are held in trust by the University, except in 
the one case of S. Edmund's Hail, belonging to Queen's College. 
Again, the fellows of Merton have a garden large and fine, on which 
a building might be placed, certainly not to the improvement of that 
garden, but not necessarily to its destruction, any more than the new 
buildings of University and Exeter Colleges, or of 8. John's College, 
Cambridge, destroyed the respective college walks. Somehow or 
other, by a new distribution of the north- west angle of the college lot, 
by the junction of S. Alban's Hall, or by borrowing a comer of the 
Mlowa* garden, we are satisfied that Merton College can find the «l- 
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ditional room it wants, without tampering with itt famoua Libniy or 
its venerable qnadrangle ; and we therefore strongly, because calmly, 
implore both the ooUege and Mr. Butterfield not rashly to take a step 
wluch cannot be retraced, for the sake of a benefit which can be 
gained otherwise, at the cost of disadvantages so palpable, that they 
who feel them acutely will have a grievance for ever, which may be 
ignored, but cannot be refuted. Reverence for antiquity is not so ex- 
cesaiYe a vice in this generation, that it requires to be kept in check 
by a signal example of demolition in a famous building, and by an ar- 
chitect of eminence. Mob Quad stands alone, and must for ever stand 
alooe till it ceases to stand altogether, as college courts of the four- 
teenth century are not to be re-created at the will of the archseologist, 
while additional accommodation for undergraduates is but a question 
of planning and devising. 

It is not an answer to these considerations to urge that the men who 
built Mob Quad would themselves have had no scruple in demolishing 
the oldest and most hallowed building in the world, had it stood in 
their light* or interfered with their pUns, — a building even (were it 
possible) of which Alfred himself had laid the first stone. No doubt 
they would ; and therefore we ought not : simply because ProvidencCt 
which blessed that age with many intellectual and moral blessings, had 
not blessed it with the feelings of historical associatioo, and that Pro- 
ridence has in our time created that new sense, as a compensation for 
what our owo generation may have lost in other ways. Addressing 
Oxford men, we may say — *' Its own ^609 to its own age ;" — and we 
laay add, that a good conservative element in the ^ot of this nineteenth 
century of ours is the feeling of historical association. Let us, then, 
respect it everywhere, where we can, consistently with other duties ; 
and in particular at Merton College let us respect it in Mob Quadrangle. 



THE NEW FOREIGN OFFICE. 

It would be waste of time to say much about the debate in the House of 
Commons on Lord Elcho's motion, which resulted in a large majority 
in favour of Mr. Scott's late Italian design. Our readers do not require 
to be told our opinion of the whole question. We refer to the subject 
chiefly in order to express our conviction that the result of the division, 
though greatly to be deplored, is not likely to give a new lease of life 
to the pseudo- Classical style, or to retard very considerably the onward 
progress of the revival of Secular Pointed. It is perhaps useless now 
to speculate whether any more skilful policy on the part of the Oothic 
school would have defeated Lord Palmerston*s opposition ; though we 
cannot but think that our art-dictator might have been more effectually 
withstood. It is most certain that an enormous obstacle would have been 
thrown in the way of the Premier's scheme had Mr. Scott firmly de* 
clined to prepare that design in the Italian style, which Lord Palmer- 
aton exultingly proposes to carry out* We have already expressed 
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our regret that the eminent architect in question was not better advised. 
We cannot think that the Foreign Office which is to be built from his 
designs will add much to his artistic reputation ; and we fear that the 
carrying out of the Palmerstonian inspirations will be to him anything 
but a labour of love. Let us hope, at least, that this ill-omened 
meddling with the principles of the rival style will not aflFect the purity 
of Mr. Scott's Gothic design. 

For a further examination of the question, we refer our readers to 
the report of the Northamptonshire Architectural Society, by the Rev. 
T. James, which we reproduce in another portion of this number. 



LINCOLN MINSTER, AND THE LAY OF LINCOLN. 

Thb observations made on the scraping of Lincoln Minster, by Sir 
Charles Anderson and other members, at the last Anniversary Meeting 
of the Ecclesiological Society, have been made the subject of remark by 
an excellent locd paper, the Lincoln, Rutland, and Stamford Mercury, 
the editor of which is favourably known as an able ecclesiologist. We 
have pleasure in transferring to our pages the sensible comments of our 
contemporary : and we cannot help remarking how valuable an aid the 
provincial press has it in its power to offer towards the proper discus- 
sion of such questions as this. When a right feeling is spread abroad 
in the diocese itself as to the proper treatment of its beautiful cathe- 
dral, we shall have no fear of the further destruction of the fabric. 

''Richly endowed as the county of Lincoln is with the most beautifiil 
specimens of Gothic architecture, it is not surprising to find that this portion 
of England possesses also a large school of architectural admirers, whoM 
numbers are year by year increasing with the growth of the general intelli- 
gence of its population, and the naturally consequent due appreciation of the 
higher arts and sciences. In old days such knowledge and such tastes were 
almost entirely confined to the only well-educated class of the community, 
viz., its clerical element; but now, fortunately, the laity are equally desiroui 
with the clergy of the present day to acquire and promote not only learaing, 
but also those refined accomplishments which tend so much to promote the 
pleasure as well as the usefulness of life. Thus from the 1 Ith to the 16th 
century it was a succession of bishops and ecclesiastics who designed and exe- 
cuted the admirable features of our cathedral church at Lincoln, their archi- 
tects being nsually of their own order, or else deriving much of their profes- 
sional ability from the studies of their clerical patrons, while the laity more 
or less supplied the means necessary to carry out such admirable architectural 
conceptions. But now it is often laymen who take the lead in erecting and 
repairing churches, laymen who are generally deemed to be the best authori- 
ties and leaders of the public taste even with regard to ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, and laymen again who administer wholesome rebukes to their clerical 
friends when they exhibit any want of competence or right judgment as to the 
treatment of those architectural treasures that have been transmitted to the 
care of the present generation, and in some cases to their sole guardianship, 
although only in trust for the public benefit. We have been led to make 
these remarks from the censure, and we believe the just censure, that has 
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been paned upon the treatment our cathedral is eiperiencing by tome of the 
leading architecta and most distinffuished lovers ot architecture of the day, 
sod referred to in our last under the head of ' The restorations of Lincoln 
Cathedral and the Ecdesiological Society.' It appears that not onl^ one, but 
two of the first Metropolitan Societies that make architecture theu* especial 
study have felt themselves forced to protest loudly and indignantly against 
the ignorance displayed with regard to the present tampering with the cathe- 
dral fabric by its authorities — those societies being ' the Royal Institute of 
British Architects ' and ' the Ecclesiological Society.' Not suffering our- 
selves, however, to be deceived by long titles, we have been led to ask who 
are the representatives of those bodies that have thus raised their voices 
against the doings at Lincoln, because it is only to men of undoubted ability 
and genius that we are prepared to listen on such points before we accept 
them as our guides and friendly advisers. Who then were the chief speakers 
that have condemned the Chapter proceedings at Lincoln 7 We wilt select 
out of their number three professional gentlemen — G. G. Scott, G. E. Street, 
and J. II. Parker, and three unprofessional ones, A. J. B. Beresford Hope, 
John Ruskin, and Sir C. H. J. Anderson : these, one and all, have not only 
condemned what may be termed the skinmng of the cathedral, but have pub- 
licly protested against it more than once. But against whose acts have these 
learned bodies spoken so loudly 7 Against those of the Cathedral Chapter, 
consisting of five persons. Of these, two from infirmity are utterly incapable 
of taking a part in the duties belonging to their position, and two others in- 
genuously confess that they have no knowledge whatever of architecture. It 
is left therefore to the remaining one to seize the reins of the capitular go- 
vernment, and to direct the repairs of the cathedral, &c. What then does 
he do with the fabric fund ? He does not expend this in necessary and sub- 
stantia] repairs, nor in adding to its beauty, nor in adapting it more fully to 
the wants of the present day, nor in remitting the miserable system of fees 
levied from all who wish to see its interior for their study or pleasure; but in 
ipoihng the original beauty of the fabric by tampering with its delicate mould- 
ings and in robbing it of that harmonious hue that centuries had given it, and 
that centuries can alone replace. We have no objection to one person acting 
for a company, or a society, or a corporate body, if he is up to the mark : on 
the contrary, he will probably act for them more efficiently, more economi- 
cally, and more expeditiously than if all whom he represents should take a 
part in the fulfilment of their common duty ; but if he is injudicious, or in- 
capable, he brings reprobation not only upon himself but upon all whom he 
has represented, and this becomes of much public importance when the errors 
he commits are snch as produce results that cannot be remedied by wiser 
successors. In the case alluded to, which may be termed that of ' The Royal 
Institute of British Architects,' and the ' Ecclesiological Society,' versus the 
'Lincoln Cathedral Chapter,' the best Gothic architects, in conjunction vrith 
aome of the most notoriously talented unprofessional men of taste, have one 
snd all said ' What you are doing to your cathedral is most mischievous, as 
well as most unnecessary, and such operations, when absolutely called for, 
require the constant presence of a skilful architect;' while he wlio is respon- 
sible for that ' feeUng process ' spoken of, and against which we, as represen- 
tatives of public opinion, very strongly protest, after ordering the same to be 
carried out, employs no architect whatever to watch the works, and, as fiir as 
he himself is concerned, leaves the cathedral ' to whistle its lament to the 
winds ' for nearly two years, and in his reply to the protest made by the first 
architecta of the day says, with ludicrous assurance, ' What is being done is 
the best that could be done.' We presume therefore that Remigiua work in 
the west front of the cathedral will be scraped down as soon as the rest of it 
has undergone that destructive process, and that the firesh surface of the 
tamtf then exposed to the aetion of the rains, the winds, the sun, and above 
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•II of the frost, after Iring dormant for centuries, will resent that dangerous 
hberty taken with it by commencing a crombling process calculated to Isit 
for many years to come, and thus to point to the author of the mischief now 
protested a^nst, long after he has in- his own person participated in the 
same dissolfing process.'* 

We do not remember that any of the twenty-one Anniyeraaries of the 
whilome Cambridge Camden, and now Ecclesiological, Society, between 
1839, and I860, has ever produced its sacred bard. We therefore 
hail with the more admiration a poem which has reached us, in a printed 
form, enshrining in immortal yerse, a portion of the debate which iUos- 
trated our late anniversary. The poem has oome to hand without any 
indication of author, or printer, place of writing, or place of publication. 
It must therefore remain among anonyma, unless our constmetive 
quaere produces a responsive note. We have not learnt that the 
laureate Close has yet deprived Westmoreland of the honour of foster* 
ing that last of the lake poets. We may add that we reprint it literatim. 
We are not responsible for its Latin or its grammar. 

LINCOLN CATHSDRAL RBSTORATIONS. 



it 



Some gentlemen and architects, who live at home at ease. 

Meet once or twice a year to talk about Ecdes- 

isology ; and sit in grave assembly Sessional, 

While amateurs apj^aud and echo some ProfeMionsl 

Who talks about antiquity, and eloquently wonders 

How the learned world can bear to see so many blunders. 

After some rejoicing o'er the fast decaying beauties 

Of most of our Cstbedrals, and saying how the duties 

Of men in high authority were grievously mistaken ; 

How some of these old watchmen 'twas very hard to waken ; 

How others did too much, and others went along 

Their own old fisshioned way, and all they did was wrong. 

How they took in many instances so ignorant and stupid 

A view of Archeology, that oftentimes a Cupid 

Did duty for an angel, a warrior for a mook. 

And resdly one could hardly find a charming headless trunk, 

A baronet jumped up and said. Of all the things I think on 

The most atrocious impudence is going on at Lincoln, 

But before I say a word, I freely must acknowledge 

Of Architecture I have very little knowledge. 

Yet listen to the story whieh I'm going now to tell 

Because I know the parties, and love the Church so weU. 

I have a little influence in my native county 

And considering the fact that they're indebted to my bounty 

FcHT their first memorial window, I think it is a pity 

I've not been flattered by the Chapter, as I have been by the City. 

But I'll tell you what they're doing ; they've positively biought 

A quantity of stone from Yorkshire, for uiey thought 

The <|uality was better ; foolish fellows, not to know 

That if Remigius used the Lincoln stone 'twas their duty to do so. 

They're scraping too the West Front ; repsiring it, they say ; 

I almost think these people see no beauty in decay ; 

But I can tell them this, that if they scrape a stone 

It won't look just the same as if they'd let it quite alone; 
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And if they sboult) let flooie atone; an<l spaM a little krixftttr. 

One stone will never loott exactly like it* neighbour. 

Sure, set«pin{;*8 bait^ enon^^v bvt it's absolut^y tMie, 

That here and there an old srone has been reylliieed witli naif;: 

And thisttiey dare d'efVnd : hue tbeir reasoning still i» s tta i MgW, 

'The people passing under were aetually in danger:' 

As if ic signified a Authing how many men weiv hurt. 

Or a Church was worth presemng when* theyM' strippeil it of iii dh< 

Shade of Remigiuff ! pardon me the erime 

Of owning submistive reverened to time. 

I Tenerate thy work ; but yet eonfbss tb thee 

I have a greater reveranoe* foir putie* antiquity. 

And even if 1 had the pow^r to i^Vore 

Thy workmanship exact to what it was beftire, 

I'd rather see it crumble into niin* inch by inch* 

Than stretch my little finger to save it at a pindh. 

And as for those Capitulars, who call themsdveir Truatttev 

Or Guardians of the fabrie, V\\ give them if they pleaM 

A motto for their guidance, cheaper far and easier, 

'Ploreat Rnbigo, ruat hec eedesicu*' 

This was the climax of antiquarian zeal. 

And so the worthy btfronet concluded his appeal)' 

And then' up rose one Parker, noted in the U- 

niversity of OxfoH, and he declared how* beau*- 

tifuUy ahattered are the eolumnfl of our Churches, 

H«yw> #ell they eonespond with'^ mir deep reaesirehes' 

Into antiquated* rainsr. Could we but abolish 

The preservation mania of that odious Lincoln' poliah^ 

We reaUy might do something'towarda hastening the fall 

OP many spires and towers, columns, wdUs^, and all. 

But here the doven foot' wh9 oi«r much exposed* 

So Mr. Scott of London- quickly interposed* 

I wish, he said, to see, as mucAi as^tfny mati'alive^ 

Dilapidated buildings, diat'arehiteetti'may thHve ;' 

Yet in talking of the mean* we leeomtnend our (Hemda^ 

I think it banily prudent to say a word abdUt^the'eftdai 

Only this 1 add : as fhr as my experience goes,- 

And that's no little way, as everybody knows^ 

Of all the systems now in vogne there^s ilothing'oaii conlpBre 

With that which some call ' far niente,' others ' Laiues faire.' 

Now as to this Cathedral, T suppose you've all been told- of it^> 

I have for many years been trying tb get hold 'of itl- 

I knew my name stood well in all the great societies, 

With Secretaries. Presidents, and different varieties 

Of influential men ; and glad enough they'd be 

To make themselves of consequence by introducing me. 

But no, they would not have me, they wanted no such man, 

So we tried the ottier taek-^tfid bullying 'be|^B»- 

1 wrote a strong remonstrance, but it would have been far better 

If I had never sent that stupid sauey letter. 

Which- professionally inveighed against such havoc and such ruin, 

For they answered very coolly^ they knew what they were doing i 

And somehow they discovered' that what they justly call 

My wholesale vague abuse was retail after' alt. 

For atf Pd never seen what gave uie such offence,* 

My grsnd opinion dwimlled into hearsay evidence.- 

Howevev,. when I- did go«i I sokmnly repeated. 

The building had in many ways most shamefully been treated. 

VOL. ZXII. F F 
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There was injury and mischief I said without a doubt, 

So general and obvious, I would not point it out, 

For I WBB wise enough to think a sweeping charge convenient. 

Particulars you know are often inexpedient. 

The scraping all the stone at least could not be contradicted. 

But I did not know, between ourselves, the workmen were restricted. 

From chipping or from cutting, or as some folks call it ' skinning,' 

Nor that every decayed stone, as at the first beginning, 

In form and shape and substance was carefully replaced ; 

But still we may remark upon the barbarous bad taste 

Of recklessly disturbing work which has vrithstood 

The lapse oi many centuries, and substituting good 

Material, but modem, (stick to that objection) 

For what has evidently lost original perfection. 

We thus can raise a popular and learned agitation. 

And if we can't prevent, find fault with restoration. 

For I'm a Gothic Architect : and if the Chapter willed it. 

Were the whole west front to tumble, I would presently rebuild it. 

And now a parting word about the colour : you Sir Charles are right 
In telling us Cathedrals never should be bright ; 
But yet this is a point we must not dwell upon too much, 
And though you've handled it so ably, it's one I dare not touch. 
For whatever we may say, in point of fact, its curious 
That any one should think it lastingly injurious. 
And though (don't think me personal. Sir Charles,) some superficial 
Observers say the work is spoilt by Brightness artificial ; 
And care not for the masonry if it be but black or grey. 
The evil of the colour is an evil for the day. 

That is, of course, we don't compute such things by days or by the hour, 
But carefully examine that magnificent broad Tower, 
That inimitable acknowledged pride and glory of our nation, 
And who can say a word against its state of preservation 7 
We may deeply mourn the loss of accumulated ' scum,' 
And we may wish devoutly, the day had never come 
For cleansing and repairing, but we must admit the fact 
That sixteen years ago or less (I wish to be exact). 
The selfsame process was adopted, and the tower bids defiance. 
In colour and condition to the criticisms of science. 

So ended his harangue : and none presumed to follow, 
' Tabula solutie sunt : Lindum servant Apollo.' " 



THE CHRISTLICHES KUNSTBLAIT. 

Thb Chriatliehes Kunstblait for April, 1861, contains a ground-plan 
and a west elevation of the new Protestant church built at Lucerne by 
the architect, Mr. Ferdinand Stadler, of Zurich. The style is Gothic. 
The plan comprises a nave of five bays, with two aisles, a very small 
square-ended chapel raised on four steps, sacristies north and south of 
the chancel, that on the north side being the basement of a tower, and 
a small projection at the west end containing an organ gallery. . The 
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chancel is screened off by low walls on each side of the central steps, and 
a pulpit stands at the north-east angle -of the nave, approached by six 
steps from the chancel platform. The altar is detached. A lettem for 
Bible reading, catechising, &c., stands in the eastern part of the nave, 
near the chancel entrance. The architecture, judging by the west 
elevation, is very poor. The tracery affects a rich Middle-Pointed 
t3rpe ; but the angle buttresses, and the attenuated pinnacles in which 
tiiey terminate belong to a later style. The west gable is of an incre- 
dibly ugly Debased form. The string-courses are disposed in a most 
unskilful manner. The spire is octagonal, rising from the embattled 
tower between four lofty angle pinnacles. It has spire-lights on the 
cardinal faces, but the panelling below them is quite destitute of Gothic 
feeling. A weathercock surmounts the west gable, which has been 
procured, we observe, from the manufactory of Messrs. Hart and Son. 
of London. 

The same number of the Christliches Kunsthlatt gives the laws of a 
new society for Christian art, established in the kingdom of Saxony. 
We also learn from the "Chronik*' at the end, that a Protestant 
resident at Bologna has purchased the old Palace of Pope Sixtus V., 
and has fitted up its chapel for "Evangelical*' service. 

In the June number of the same magazine we observe sketches of 
two lunettes painted in the church of S. Stephen, Berlin. The sub- 
jects are respectively. Our Lord between kneeling figures of S. Mary 
Magdalene and S. Martha ; and Moses, as the lawgiver, between King 
David and Aaron, the first high priest. The painter's name is Bolte. 



THE COLLEGE OF CHRIST CHURCH, BRECON. 

Record of the College of Christ Church in Brecon. With Notes and 
Correspondence thereon between Sir Benjamin Hall, Bart., and the 
Bishop of S. David's. By the Rev. Jbbmtn Paatt, M.A. London : 
Simpkin. 1861. 

In 1846, Mr. Pratt published a short notice of this foundation, with an 
indignant protest against its decay and spoliation. The state of the 
chancel of the collegiate church at that date was indeed disgraceful. 
It had ceased to be used for divine service in 1839, and no prebendary 
had resided for twenty years. The school lingered till 1845, when 
that too came to an end. Mr. Pratt now republishes his pamphlet, 
with additions. He gives large extracts from the warm discussion, 
which was caused by his exposure of fiacts, between the Bishop of S. 
David's and Sir Benjamin Hall, now Lord Llanover ; and congratulates 
himself that good is at last, though very slowly, coming out of evil. 
Without raking up the old controversy, we may express our satisfaction 
at hearing that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have taken steps, and 
n^ftde a grant, towards restoring the church, and rebuilding and en- 
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dowing ithie ^cbopb* Tbeir acheiae of removiBg Lampeter College to 
Brejcpn fell tbxo.9gU* Quite sgreei^g with Mr. J^tt in hi^ hostility to 
the ^cckpi«8tical Commisaion. we oannot endorse his strictures upon 
Deaos^ or share his wishes that the office of Dean may be suppressed 
for the isake of endowing additional Bishoprics. The collegiate church,, 
it appears from the concluding sectiqu of the paoo^hlet besfore us» has 
heeo partially repaired^ at the Bishop's own cost ; and service has enm 
be^n said in it for four years, while another church in the neighboor- 
hood wa9 under repair. But stUl much of the desecration formedy 
complain^ of is allowed to ;remain. S^shoolmasters have also been ap** 
poioXed* Ji temporary schoolroom hired, and misasures taken for rebuilds 
ing tihe achoo} .buildlngti. The priory church at Brecon b als9 said to 
be al^njt to he restored^ under the care of Mr. GL G. Scott. The 
truth of Xhis case seems to be that the church is not wanted for the 
population. This does not, indeed, justify its neglect, but it explains 
it. It is to be regretted that the scheme lor removing Lampeter to 
Brecon, by which a purpose would have been found for the restored 
buildingi^ was never accoo^lished* 



S. MAAY, CALUNGTON, CORNWALL. 

A Mimofraph 4n iie Hwtcry and Reatorafiom of the Parith Gkurek tf 

8. Mary, Callington, Cornwall. By the Rev. Mvithn B. Hutchisok, 
B.D., Incumbent of S. James's, Devonport. Reprinted, by per- 
mission, from the Transactions of the Exeter Diocesan Architectural 
Society. 

Wb h««e «(lseady noticed, amoBg cor dhurdi reetoradons, Mr. St. 
Aubyn's works in S. Mary, Callington, Cornwall. We have now to 
•wiounoe a very agreeable description of the dhurch and Its restoration 
by the Rev. jE. B. Hatohispa. The only fault tiiat we see Is Ihat it is 
printed in an awkward quarto form. The illustratioBs comprise gromd-> 
plans of the church in its former and present state, an interior perspec- 
tive looking east, a transverse section, and some views of the mono* 
ments of Sir iiieholas Assheton and Sir Robert Willoughby. After 
giving a brief history of Che parish, Mr. Hutchison describes the duntlh 
as follows 



" Sxtf rnslly the chorpb presents an imposing appearsaoe, being built almoit 
entirely of large ersnite blocks; and here, beyond re-opening the clereatoiy 
windows, (which had been covered by a lean-to roof,) and which form a strildog 
and unusual feature fai a church buiU, as nearly all the Cornish churches are, 
in the PerptiidwuSar style of architecture, little alteration has been effbeted. 
The aoofi, howener, of both aisles have been renewed and covert with lead. 
Upon the ittterior, as wasjbo^ rig^ the ehief cane and attention has been be^ 
stowed* and a sum of money amounting to nearly 4£I1000 has been expendel. 

** This church, (writes Mr. /. P, St. Aubyn,) originally bmU in 14% 9^ 
pears to have retained its original form^ with the exception of some alterations 
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of the elerestoiy rooft and the interoftl fittings, up to the period when the 
late repairs were undertaken. 

"The church is of uniform Third -Pointed character, consisting of chancel 
and QSTe, with a ckiestory extending over both; the roofs bein| of :iinifomi 
height and character, and not cTinded from each otlier by any ciiancel-arch. 
The arcade of five arches on the north side, and four on the south, are uni- 
form ; beyond are Che msles. There is a votfth porch, -and a west tower. 
The whole ehnvoh is constnioted «f krge rough 4>loeks of granite, ivith f>oly- 
phaot drflMings in soue oases, and fee-atone in «dieBS. 

" The condition of the building, till hrtely, was the nost aiisaaaUe that can 
be well imagined. The slating of all the roofs had completely perished ; the 
flat sisle-roofs had been taken off, and lean-to roofs substituted^ therebgr 
blocking up the clerestorr windows. 

"The tracery and mnllions of the windows in most cases were dreadfully 
mutilated, and in olftiere entirely destroyed, and filled in with aash windows* 
the glass beiaig of lihe meanest description. The bsMlementa vtett muck c«t 
of repair, amd the wsfOa reipiiMd pointing threoghouL 

" T\be inside was still nuure jonsatisfaoitory ; die gallecies occujiied a space 
eoual to one half of the whole area of the cbordi, and wjere within seven feet 
of the ceiling of the aisles. The tower was blocked off from the church, and 
was tSie receptacle of all sorts of rulibish. The floors were uneven, in con- 
■eqnenee of the burials that had taken place within l!he church. The pews 
were mostlv square, and were very high. The pulpit was of a cumbrous size, 
sod had a nrge aoundmg-board. The plastering was rongfh and bad, and the 
ecflings of the aisles were fiat and plain. 

'* Snch was fStkt stale of the church ; and tihe re s t o r at io n s, as far as they 
have gone, have been princtpafly confined, on the outside, to the res t oring of 
the nave-Toof, and the construction of new fiat roofs to the aisles, aontewnat, 
and as near as means wonld permit, a reproduction of the first roof; tbese 
have been covered with lead. The soil on the north side of the drurch bas 
been removed, as far as vras practicable. The inside fittings have been en- 
tirely removed, induding tbe galleries^ these have been replaced with uniform 
fittings. The setfts are open and low, of Memel timber. Tlie (bnt, of Nor- 
man character, has been removed from its position in the north aisle, and 
more correctly placed against the westernmost pier of the south aisle ; and the 
chancel has been fitted with stalls and subsellse, for the use of the clergy and 
ehoir. Some of the windows have been repaired and re-glazed, the fioor 
leveHed and re4aid; tbe clerestory windows, which are of two li^ts,4iave 
been ownp letel y restored and glano^, and the timbers of the foof lepanred. The 
masanry oi tbe ^woite arcades, which was much mutahutedi has been restore^* 
sad thoeougbly. cleansed iroa accumulated whitewash. Behind the stalk 
there are paroloees, one used as a vestry, divided by low soDcena of wood." — 
Pp. 11—13. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Hotchison'B paper will be very usefnl 
and very acceptable to the parishionera of CalliDgton ; and we hope 
for it a 8tm wider circulation, as the proceeds of its sale are to be de* 
voted to an excellent charitable purpose. 
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THE ELY CATALOGUE OF ANCIENT CHORAL MUSIC. 

A Catalogue of Ancient Choral Services and Anthems, preserved among 
the Manuscript Scores and Part Books in the Cathedral Church of 
Ely, Edited by the Rev. W. E. Dickson, M.A., Precentor of Ely. 
Cambridge : at the University Press. 1861. 

Ths good example which was set by Dr. Jebb, in making a catalogue of 
the ancient music preserved in the Library of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
(which was published in our own pages,) has been soon followed by 
the zealous Precentor of Ely, at the expense of the Dean and Chapter 
of that cathedral. We have great pleasure in calling attention to the 
well-executed catalogue, of which we give the title at the head of this 
notice. A short introduction informs us that the Music Library at Ely 
was chiefly collected by James Hawkins, Mus. Bac, organist of the 
church from 1682 to 1729. 

" Appointed to hit office in 1682, not many years after the ruthless destruc- 
tion of Church music books which marked the gloomy period of the Great 
Rebellion, Hawkins seems to have set himself resolutely to gather together 
the fragments which remained of the old choir-books, and to preserve from 
oblivion those compositions which could still be deciphered, by transcribing 
them with his own hand in score. No doubt the Church had sustained losses 
which were wholly irreparable. Abundant evidence of this exists in the ?o- 
lumes so laboriously compiled by Hawkins, who often records in the margin 
his regret at the absence of one or more parts,'* torn out of y' books;' but he 
has rescued from the ruins a mass of musical matter which contains treasures 
of the highest value, and which well deserves careful examination and 
analysis.*' 

We find here a general description of the thirty or forty volumes 
which contain the MSS., followed by an alphabetical list of the com- 
posers' names, and an index of first words, &c. Mr. Dickson remarks 
that no setting for the Venite exultemus is admitted into the collection. 
We presume that the use of Ely was to chant the Invitatory Psalm to 
a tone like the Psalms for the day : a good practice, which we fear (as 
it is not mentioned) no longer obtains there. Then, again, the collec- 
tion contains two *' chanting services" by Hawkins and Kempton re- 
spectively. These consist of a single chant, alternating with florid 
*' verses/' set anthem- wise. Dr. Jebb observes that this method may 
still be heard on the Continent : and Sir F. Ouseley reminds us that 
the famous Miserere, by AUegri, is composed on this principle. Mr. 
Dickson suggests that this was a local use at Ely, introduced probably 
by John Ferabosco, Mus. Bac, who was organist from 1662 to 1683, 
and who was probably grandson of Alphonso Ferabosco, an eminent 
Italian musician. 

One of the volumes, containing the Utrecht Te Deum and Jubilate, 
is adorned by this ludicrous epigram in defence of Handel, by Hawkins 
himself : — 
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'' Si cuique bomine temerare 
Finds fault w*** this air. 
Who perchance ne?er well understood one ; 
As Ben Jonson of yore 
For his Alchimj swore. 
So I TOW again 'tis a good one. 

J. Haw." 

Turning over the leaves, we observe a Benedieite by Aldrich, never 
published, which Sir F. Ouseley thinks worth reviving. Under the 
Durham responses, we find a carioas direction, as follows : — " N.B. 
The service is more solemn when the Priest reads than when he chants ; 
but then he ought to read distinctly, in the unison of the key, without 
the least variation of tone." Hence it appears, says Dr. Jebb, " that 
reading was then understood to include a musical tone, contrary to the 
unfounded theory of some, who would restrict reading to the ordinary 
conversational recitation.** Further on we find the anthem, '* Loan, 
for Thy tender mercies' sake," which is commonly called Farrant's, 
attributed to John Hilton, (Mus. Bac. Cantab. 16^6, and organist of 
S. Margaret's, Westminster.) We recommend this little volume to 
musical libraries ; and we may express a hope that the other cathedrals 
of England will follow this good example. 



SEDDING'S CAROLS. 

A Collection of Ancient Christmas Carols, Arranged for Four Voices. 
By Edmund Seddino, Precentor of S. Raphael the Archangel, 
Bristol ; sometime Organist of S. Mary the Blessed Virgin, Soho. 
London : Novello and Masters. 

Wi gladly welcome this addition to our stock of Carols, which can 
certainly never become too large. The wide diffusion, and astonishing 
popularity, of those published under the editorship of Messrs. Neale 
and Helmore, and of the earlier productions of Dr. Gauntlett and Dr. 
Rimbault, are a sufficient indication of the sympathy of members of 
the existing English Church with the ancient and Catholic practice of 
Carol singing. Mr. Sedding has performed his task of editing and 
arranging nine old Carols with much judgment and skill. Five of 
these are of English origin, and comprise the well known, " The first 
Nowell the Angel did say,** and ** A Virgin most pure.'* These melo- 
<lies as well as the others are clothed with a regular four-part harmony, 
in which respect they excel Dr. Rimbault's arrangements. The third 
Carol is a very solemn though of course quaint composition in G 
minor. Nos. 4 and 5, in t}ie same key, are perhaps less taking than 
the three former, but still well worth printing. Nos. 6, 7, and 8 are 
French •• Noels," of which the first — in A minor — is remarkably effec- 
tive. The melody does not appear to be very ancient. Nos. 7 and 8. 
in A minor and D minor respectively, are solemn, but of a less popular 
character than the rest. The C sharp in the first bar of No. 7, ia 
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sarely a mistake. The last Carol iir tfae Dotcb one, which we printed 
in the " EcclesiologiBt*' for February, 1856. The harmony is different 
from that quoted by U8 from. M..Alb6rdingkThijm, but we do not 
think it inferior. 

The words of the Carols are anoienf with the exception of the three 
French ** NoSls/' for which excellent English lines have been written 
by Mr. Neide;^Mr. F. G. Lee., and Mr* W. Morris. 

We nuist not forget to. notice' that Mr.. Sedding baa furnished an 
instractive prefbce to his woiic. He pleads earnestly for Sr systefls»tic- 
eD4iourBgemeat:Qf Carol^sioging: on tbe- part of eapitular bodies, whose 
practice in this».and other taattere, of even mooe impartance* is«tooiapt. 
to be in. an* inverse ralia to their' opporCunitlea. 



SARUM SERVICB BOOK AT AS£RD£SN. 
To the Ediiar of the BctletidogiH.^ 

DxAB Sir, — Having recently had an opportunity of examining a 
manuscript Sarum Service Book in the Labrary of the University of 
Aberdeen, I trust you may consider a brief description of its contents 
of sufficient interest to appear in the Ecclesiologist. 

The volume, which is folia in siz^, and upon vellum, contains 306 
pages, very carefully written, and beautifully illuminated. On the fly- 
leaf is inscribed in a handwriting of the seventeenth century, " Officium- 
Secundum Ecdesiam Sarum ;'* while below — in a more modem hand, 
— "This MS. copy of the Salisbury* Missal was bequeathed' in 1714, 
by Bishop Burnett, to the Marischal College,'* and " written about 
1400 A.n." Your readers will see at once from the contents that it is 
not a missal, but that the earlier description is the more accurate. 

The 'book opens with a Calendar, after which follows a long notifi- 
cation of an indulgenced' prayer; crossed over in ink. The first whole 
page illumination represents God the Fatbbr throned' as a Pope, hold- 
ing the Crucifix, over which broods the symbol of the Blessed Para- 
clete. The border ra most elaborate, and contains a shield with the 
foUovsng arms : — vair^e d*6r et d'azur, on a chief of the latter, three 
estoiles of the firef. The second full page illumination is at page 5, 
and represents S. Michael overcoming the Devil, while on the follow- 
ing page are representations of SS. Michael and Gabriel. At page 7 
is a figure of S. Jbhn the Baptist. At page 8 the Blessed Virgin is 
shown illuminating a scroll. Then follbws tlie Martyrdom of S. 
Thomas* of Canteibury, S. George and the DtBgon, S. Nicholas, S. 
Christopher; S. Anthony, S. Anne instructing our Blessed Lady, S. 
Mary Magdaltoe, S. Ratfaerine; S. Margaret, S. Barbara, and S. 
BHdlgeU — all most beautifully drawn and displaying very considerable 
artistic merit as regards colour. Then come certain prayers to the 
Three Persons in the fiver Blessed Tkivity — the letter O containing 
three rdigious in* blfcck habits sajring office, the letter D containing the 
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Crucifixion and the Conversion of S. Longinut, and a second letter O, 
the Nailing to the Cross. 

In apparently a different hand and style, the letter S with Mary and 
the Holy Child, introduces the Lauds of the Blessed Virgin — ^Ave 
regina, misericordia^ vita, dulcedo et spes mea. 

" Dulcedo dulcediois fructus henedictus 
Ventris tui Virgin is agnns Dei dictus 
Cujus unde sanguinis homo derelictus 
Lotus labe animus est et demon Tictus.'* 

Then come the Joys of Mary, beginning with the letter V. enclosing 
the Virgin and Child, with an angel in red alb, offering a flower. And 
then a hymn : 

" A?e mundi spes Maria 

Ave mitis, ave pia, 

Ave plena gratia, 

Afflictia da solacia, 

Ave Virgo, Mater Christi, 

Te que sola meruisti 

Esse Mater sine viro, 

Et Isetari more miro, 

Angelorum imperatrix, 

Peccatorum consolatrix," &c. 

Then follow the Seven Joys of Mary, as recited by S. Thomas of 
Canterbury, together with the Litany of S. Bernard to Mary. 

At this point the Psalter commences. 

At the first Psalm the letter B contains a representation of King 
David kneeling before an altar, and playing upon the harp. At the 
Psalm Dominus Uluminatio mea, in the letter D, is David praying 
on the ground, with the Eternal Fathsr revealing Himself to him in 
heaven. At the Psalm In custodiam, David is represented as an old 
man leaning on a staff, with Almighty Gon appearing. At the Psalm 
Quid gloriaris, David is seated upon a throne addressing a fool in a 
particoloured dress. At the Psalm Dixit Dominua a fool is straddling 
over a stick. At the Psalm Salvutn me fac Deue David is swimming 
upon his back in the sea crowned, God Almighty appearing above and 
blessbg him. At the Psalm ExuUate Deo he is represented playing 
upon bells with a stick, the bells being suspended round a hoop. Ac 
the Psalm Cantate Domino canticum novum, there is a most remarkably 
beautiful illumination representing seven priests in surplices and copes, 
chanting before a long stall-like desk. At the Psalm Domine exaudi, 
David is sorrowing, pointing with his left hand to himself, while the 
Almighty appears. At the Psalm Beati immaeulati, he sees a vision 
of Moses with the two tables of the law. And the Psalter ends at 
page 218. Then follow the Canticles, Te Deum, Benedicite, Benedictus^ 
Magnificat, Nunc Dimittis, and Quicungue Vult, after which stands the 
Litany of the Saints. Between the names of S. Clement and S. Sixtus 
the name of S. Thomas of Canterbury is erased. The following 
amongst others are invocated : — SS. Kenelme, Swithen, Chad, Oswald, 
Cuthbert, Petronilla, Frideswide, Walburgis, Etheldreda, Cuthberga, 
Sexburga, Mlburga, and Osyth. 

Then, after the Lesser Litany, are special commemorations, as fol- 
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lows : For those in trouble> for fair weather, for those joumeyhig or 
tick, and in time of war. 

Then eomes the Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary, commencing at 
page 237, " Seeandam usum e€ oonsuctudinem Sarum.*' The letter 
D, at page 237, represents the Annunciation ; the same letter, at page 
239, the Visitation. At page 243, the Collect of S. Thomas the 
Martyr is erased. The letter D| at page 248, Ad primam, is cut out 
altogether, one of the few losses in the book. Ad tertiam, page 249, is 
represented the Angels appearing to the Shepherds. Ad Sextam the 
Three Magi. Ad Nonam the Presentation in the Temple. Ad Vespenu 
the Slaughter of the Innocents, while the initial letter Ad Completorixm, 
is gone. 

Then follow, at page 256, the Seren Penitential Psalms, the letter 
D containing a representation of the General Judgment. Our Blessed 
Saviour is seated on a rainbow, with His foot on the earth. On 
either side angels, painted blue, are blowing trumpets, while below the 
graves are opening. Hell being represented as the mouth of a fiery 
dragon. 

After this comes the Office for the Dead, with the representation of 
a funeral service. The bier stands before an altar vested in purple, 
where atone end is a lectern, where three Priests*^ one in a purple, and 
two in blue copes — are chanting. On one side there are five hooded 
mourners in black, while on either side stand four large wax tapers. 
At page 263, Incipiunt commendationes animarum. In the letter D is 
represented the souls of the righteous taken up by two angels in a 
sheet to God, surrounded by winged cherubims. 

After this comes a Prayer, and the Psalter of S. Jerome, that ssiot 
being represented writing in the letter V. 

At page 273, there is a prayer cut out, while on the same page oc- 
curs a representation of the Entombments At page 276, stands a 
Rhythmical Hymn on the Passion of our Blessed SAvionm, and 2V 
Deum. Then follows, pag^ 285, a commendation of one's guardian an- 
gel for Vespers, a Prayer for Holy Week, and the Litany of the Passion 
with Devotions for the same. Thus the book ends. 

I should conclude, from the general character of the work, that the 
MS. was executed about the year 1420* The coat of arms already 
given may afford some clue either to the scribe or the original owner. 
Perhaps some of your readers may be able to render information 
upon this point. There can be little doubt, I imagine, that the book 
was not originally used in the ancient Scottish Church, but that it was 
brought to Aberdeen, after Burnet's decease, who, as the fly-leaf de* 
dares, left it as a legacy to Marischal College. Possibly it may have 
come from Salisbury, and if so, from its size and character, very pro- 
bably belonged to the Cathedral there. It is now carefully preserved, 
with other rare and curious MSS., which the University here possesses. 

Apologizing for the length of my letter, 

I remain, dear sir. 

Yours most faithfully. 

FaanxucK Gxoass Lib. 

FomUain Hall, wear Aberdeen^ 
July 13, 1861. 
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MEMORIAL CHURCH AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

GuB last number contained, copied from Mr. Beresford Hope's Bnglisi 
Cathedral, the plan of this church bj Mr. Burgee, in the reduced 
form which the committee bad adopted for its construction, as well a« 
that by Mr. Street, of his proposed church on an unreduced scale as 
tendered in the competition, a difference which we omitted to note» 
The whole question of the church has since been recoosidered by the 
Building committee, which has been reinforced by the addition of Mr. 
Fergusson and Mr. J. G. Talbot in place of Professor Willis, whose 
retirement we note with regret, and the plan has been modified by the 
substitution for the most western bay of the nave of an architectural 
open narthex, similar to that of S. Germain TAuxerrois. This change 
will not diminish the ground area of the church, while, of course, it 
will reduce its internal length, not disadvantageously as far as the com- 
parative height of the building is concerned. There will still be room 
enough we f^ar for any probable congregation, and the accommodation 
of ample external shade will be given to the native attendants who may 
be 88 requisite for the service of the worshippers as they would be un- 
desirable loungers inside the building. The details of the whole design 
have been reconsidered and modified in a rather more northern spirit than 
those which were originally adopted. In one respect the altered design 
is notably improved^ Previous to the late revision the upper story 
consisted of what could best be described by the inconsistent term-^*^ 
blank clerestory. Now it is modified into a very ingenious combina- 
tion of clerestory and triforium, the inner plane of the wall to the church 
forming a triforial gallery, while enough of the upper portion of the 
outer plane is to be glazed for admitting light and air. but not heat into 
the building. The eastern ambulatory, the most characteristic feature 
of Mr. Burges's design, is still retained. 



ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

A CovMTrm Meeting was held at Arklow House, on Thursday^ 
June 13, IS61, Present: A. J. B. Beresford Hope^ Eaq.» President, 
in the chair ; £. Akroyd, Esq., J. D. Chambers, Esq., F. H. Dickinson, 
Esq., the Rev. S. S. Greatheed, the Rev. T. Helmore, the Rev. H. L, 
Jenner, the Rev. J. M. Neale, T. Gambier Parry, Esq., the Rev. J. H. 
Sperling. R. £. £. Warburton, Esq., and the Rev. B. Webb. 

Letters were received from Sir Francis Scott, Bart., W. W. E. Wynne, 
Esq., Mf ., the Rev. George Ainslie, the Abb^ Xavier de Montault* 
Sir S. R. Glynne, Bart., W. Butterfield^ Esq., J. Clarke, Esq., R. J. 
Johnson, Esq., B. S. Gnndle, Esq., the Rev. T. HiU» and the Rev, 
D. Morgan. 
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J. Pritchard, Esq., of CardifF, was elected an ordinary member. 
It was agreed to exchange the Ecclesiohgisi regularly with the Reper* 
toire Archdologique d^Anjou^ and with the French journal called Xa 
Paroisse. 

A letter having been read from Miss Agnes Blencowe, respecting 
the expediency of some good embroidery being prepared for the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 186^, it was agreed that she should be requested 
to work, by the aid of the Ladies* Ecclesiastical Embroidery Society, a 
frontal for S. PauPs cathedral, to be designed by Mr. Bodley. The 
cost was guaranteed by the committee ; and a special subscription for 
this purpose was begun by some of the gentlemen present, llie Pre- 
sident, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Warburton and the Rev. B. Webb were 
appointed a sub-committee for arranging the matter with the Dean of 
S. Paul's. 

It was also agreed to authorise the secretary to make application, on 
behalf of the Society, for a space 25 feet square in the International 
Exhibition of 1862, on the understanding that the President undertook 
that all the space not wanted by the Ecclesiological Society should be 
made use of by the Architectural Museum. It was suggested that the 
frontal worked by Miss Blencowe for Ely cathedral should be exhi- 
bited. 

The annnal report of the Society was then read and approved, with 
additions ; and the report of the sub-committee for music was also 
approved. 

Mr. White met the committee, and exhibited his designs for the 
restoration of Newland church, Gloucestershire ; for the restoration of 
Torrington church, Devonshire; for the restoration of Beaminster 
church, Dorsetshire ; for the restoration of Stockleigh Pomeroy church, 
Devonshire ; for the restoration of the sanctuary of Modbury church, 
Devonshire ; for a porch for South Benfleet church, Essex ; for a new 
chancel to Little Wolston church, Bucks ; for the restoration of the 
rectory-house at Dartington, Devonshire ; for schools at Oving, Bucks, 
and Chacewater, Cornwall ; and for new parsonage-houses at Stanhoe, 
Norfolk ; Elsted, Surrey, and Milcombe. Oxfordshire. 

Mr. Bodley met the committee, and exhibited his designs for the 
new church of S. Martin-on-the-Hill, Scarborough ; and for a new 
mission-church, at Delhi. The proposed frontal for S. Paul's cathe- 
dral was also discussed. 

Mr. W. M. Fawcett, B.A., of Jesus college, Cambridge, met the 
committee, and exhibited the architectural plans, drawn by himself 
from the sketches and measurements of the Rev. W. F. Witts, which 
are to illustrate the forthcoming work by the Rev. George Williams 
on Georgian and Armenian Ecclesiology. 

- Mr. Slater met the committee, and exhibited his designs for the 
new font just finished for Lichfield cathedral ; for an altar-table (to be 
offered to Chichester cathedral) ; for the restoration of Staplefbrd 
church, Wiltshire ; and for new schools at Etchingham, Sussex. 

The committee also examined Mr. Clarke's designs for some alms- 
houses at Boddington ; and a perspective view of the interior of his 
new church, designed for Point de Galle, Ceylon. 
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They also examined Mr. Norton's designs for new churches at Chel- 
wood, Somersetshire, and Roydon, Norfolk ; for a chapel of ease at 
Buckfastleigh. Devonshire ; for the restoration of AUer church, Somer- 
setshire, and Kilton church. Somersetshire ; for new schools at Dis- 
aerth, Radnorshire, and at Wonham Lodge. Surrey ; and for new par- 
sonages at Magor. Monmouthshire, and Sherfield-on-Loddon, Hamp- 
shire. They also examined his drawings for a new altar at S. John's, 
Paddington, and a perspective view of a proposed new church at Bed* 
minster, near Bristol. 

The Rev. J. M. Neale announced his intention of visiting the east of 
France, and requested the help of the committee in any expenses to 
which he might he put by his search for unedited sequences. 

The Committee then adjourned for the Anniversary Meeting. 



The Twenty- second Anniversary Meeting^ of the Society was held on 
Thursday evening, June 13, in the gallery of the Architectural Union 
Company, 0, Conduit Street, Regent Street, when there was a very 
numerous attendance, including ladies. Amongst those gentlemen 
present were Mr. Beresford Hope, President (who occupied the chair). 
Sir Charles Anderson, Bart., the Rev. Sir Henry W. Baker, Bart., the 
Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean of York, Mr. 6. Gilbert Scott, R.A., 
Mr. G. E. Street, Mr. J. G. Talbot, Mr. J. H. Parker, Mr. W. C. 
Luard, Mr. F. S. Gosling. Mr. M. H. Jenner, Mr. J. Masters, Mr. T. 
Gambier Parry, Mr. J. F. France, Mr. Robert Smith, Mr. Robert Kerr, 
Mr. W. Slater, Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn, Mr. John Ruskin, Mr. Joseph 
Clarke, Mr. B. Ferrey, Mr. E. Akroyd, Mr. W. M. Fawcett, Mr. W. 
White, Mr. C. C. Nelson, Mr. R. J. Johnson, Mr. J. P. Seddon, Mr. 
G. F. Bodley, Mr. S. S. Teulon, Mr. R. P. Pullan, Mr. N. Lavers, Mr. 
R. £. E. Warburton, the Revs. J. Sharp. J. H. Sperling, T. Helmore, 
S. S. Greatheed. W. D. Morrice, B. Webb, H. L. Jenner, H. J. Mat- 
thew, J. M. Neale, Mr. Waterton, Mr. Hugh Pamell, Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, &c. 

The President, in opening the business of the meeting, remarked 
that the present was the twenty-second anniversary of the Ecclesiolo- 
gical Society, which began at Cambridge as the Camden Society, and 
had ultimately assumed a metropolitan character. He did not suppose 
any on'e required to be told what was the peculiar character of the 
Ecclesiological Society. It existed for the cultivation of art in its 
sacred relations to religion ; but, at the same time, it pursued art for 
its own sake, as well as in its relations to that which hallowed all art. 
The work which had been done within the last twenty years required 
not to be told to them, but they might fairly consider what share their 
society had had to do with that work ; and he believed that in the 
artistic history of the nineteenth century the Ecclesiological Society 
would not be forgotten. They had held their anniversary meetings in 
several places in London. They had held them in two schoolrooms, 

' We are indebted for this report of our anniversary to our exoeUent contempo- 
raries the Builder and Bmlding New, It is compiled, with lome oorrections, from 
those two joomals. 
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also in the Adelphi, and once in Store Street, then in the]^famous 
cockloft in Canon Row, and more recently at that pleasant place, 
which might be treated either as town or oonntry. the Museum at 
Brompton. The present was the second year they had met where they 
were then assembled, and the large numbers that had come to greet 
them on both occasions showed that they were right in coming there, 
and that in that respect they had made a salutary reform. Last year 
the Society attained its majority therein the gallery in which they were 
then assembled in Conduit Street, where he hoped they should often 
be able to assemble, through the kindly feeling existing between its 
authorities and themseWes. They had that night a good deal of 
business before them, and, amongst other things, they had to elect 
officers ; but that generally did not occupy much, time, although he 
remembered an occasion which occurred about sixteen years ago, 
when he hurried down to Cambridge to attend a contested election. 
Then there was to be presented a report, in which topics were thrown 
out which the committee were desirous should be fairly debated by the 
gentlemen present to the top of their content. After the report had 
been disposed of, it was usual now, instead of having papers read, to 
have a debate on some subject previously propounded ; and the debate 
for that night was on the destructive character of modem church 
restoration in France. There were in the gallery that night an 
unusually interesting collection of objects contributed by their friends, 
including plans of churches in an hitherto und escribed country, Oeorgia, 
contributed by Mr. George Williams and Mr. Witts, who had travelled in 
Oeorgia last year, and under whose superintendence the plans had been 
prepared by Mr. W. M. Fawcett, of Jesus College, Cambridge. Mr. 
Johnson had contributed a most beautiful portfolio of measured draw- 
ings of French churches, which he would be happy to submit to the 
inspection of any one. Then there was a box containing drawings of 
the ruins of lona, lent by the Bishop of Argyll; and Mr. Gilbert 
Scott had brought with him two Saxon balustrade capitals of the 
thirteenth century, which had been used for vaulting-ribs, dug up at 
Dover, in the immediate vicinity of the old Saxon church, and which, 
no doubt, formed a portion of the building at one time. He hoped 
that, when the meeting was over, all those who desired to inspect 
those different articles would do so, as they lay on the table for the 
amusement and information of all present. He would now call on the 
secretary, the Rev. B. Webb, to read the annual report. 

*' On meeting the Ecclesiological Society, on this its Twenty-aecond 
Anniversary, the committee has to congratulate the members on the 
steady and satisfactory progress of the principles, for the support of 
which we are embodied, during the past year. 

'* Friendly relations have been maintained with the Oxford Archi* 
tectural and Historical Society (which, with its change of name, has 
also extended its field of operation), the Cambridge Architectural Sck 
ciety, the Northamptonshire Architectural Society, the Exeter Dio- 
eesan Architectural Society, the Worcester Diocesan Architectural So* 
ciety, and the Leicestershire Architectural and Archseologpcal Society. 
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*' The oommittee hat been in communication vith aeverel foreig;n 
eccleaiologists, including Herr Reicheneperger, of Cologne; M. Alber« 
dingk Thijm, of Amsterdam ; and the Abb^ Xavier de Montault. 

" The recent decease of Mr. Woodward, who was associated with Sir 
Thomas Deane in> designing the new Oxford Museum, must be chro- 
nicled as a very severe loss to the architectural profession. 

" The Eeclesiologui has been published regularly through the year. 
Onr thanks are due to the contributors : in particular to the authors 
of Taluable papers on Ecclesiological Progress on the Continent, 
on late Architectural works in Oxford, on the Ecclesiology of Cam- 
bridgeshire, on the Churches of Rutlandshire, on Early Ecclesiastical 
Buildings in Paris, on the He- arrangement of S. Paul's Cathedral, on 
Bell Inscriptions, and on Bell- Ringing, and on the Nottinghamshire 
Choir Festival. The Series of Sequentise Ineditse has been continued. 
The papers, by Mr. E. A. Freeman and Mr. Surges, on the Waltham 
Abbey Controversy ; by Mr. Le Strange, on the Application of Colour 
to Architecture ; by Mr. O. M. Hills, on Innisclothran and other Island 
Churches in Ireland ; by Mr. Burges, on Florence ; and by Mr. Bodley, 
on Church Restoration in France, must also be gratefully acknow- 
ledged. The latter paper has suggested the subject for the discussion 
announced for this evening. We have also to thank the reviewer of 
M. Reichensperger's Modem German Pointed Architecture, and the 
gentlemen who have carried on the controversies respecting Architec- 
tural Development, Natural Colour as applied to Architecture, the Re- 
storation of Hexham Church, and the Method of Dividing the Psalms 
for Chanting. 

" It will be remembered that the committee was instructed at the last 
anniversary to memorialize the Incorporated Church Building Society 
against the rule adopted by that body with respect to refusing grants 
to any churches that were fitted with moveable chairs instead of fixed 
seats. Such memorial was duly prepared and forwarded ; and a 
sub- committee of the Incorporated Society Committee was appointed 
to consider and report upon the subject. No further communication 
having been received, the secretary was requested to ask whether any 
determination had been arrived at. The following letter, from the 
Rev. George Ainslie, will inform the Society how the question now 
stands. 

" 7, WhitehaU, {8. FF.,) 
" May 2Utt lS$h 

" Dear Mr. Webb, — I am unable to furnish any very definite or satisft^ctory 
reply to your note of the l7th, respecting the report of the sub-committee on 
grants to * churches furnished with moveable chairs.' 

" It is true that they made a report at the meeting ui July last, suggesting 
that ' the expediency to nuike such grants is a question which may be more 
properly decided by the general committee than by a sub-committee/ and con- 
tenting themselves with two or three desirable conditions for their ffuidance. 
It was then, on the motion of the Bishop of Oxford, * resolved, that the report 
of the sub-committee on chairs be referred to the Board at the meeting in 
February next / and when February came, and a ' letter was read from the 
Bishop of Oxford, expressing his resret at being unable to attend the meeting,' 
it was 'resolved that the report of the sub-committee be not now brought 
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forward, and that the consideration of it be deferred till some future day, on 
the appointment of which it shall be left to the Lord Bishop of Oxford to 
decide/ 

" I am afraid I cannot do more than give you this dry statement of pro- 
ceedings ; and remain, with all good wishes, 

" Yours very faithfully, 

"Gboroe A1N8LIB, Secretary. 
«' The Rev. B. Webb, 
" Hon. Sec. Ecdesiological Society, 
" Sheen, Ashbourne." 



" A memorial has recently been addressed from the committee to 
the Institute of British Architects, inviting that body to interpose with 
the authorities in France in reference to the destructive character of 
modern French restoration. No reply has yet been received to this 
paper. 

" The colour prize offered by the Ecdesiological Society, in connec- 
tion with the Architectural Museum, was competed for by seven can- 
didates. Of these. Mr. Simkin, the first prizeman, and Mr. Harrison, 
the second prizeman, of the preceding year, were considered equal ; 
and, accordingly, the committee added two guineas to Mr. Bereaford 
Hope's second prize of three guineas, so that each prizeman might re- 
ceive the full amount of five guineas. The subject for the colour 
prize of next year is an angel in high-relief from a spandril in the 
north transept of Westminster abbey. 

"The Committee beg to offer their congratulations to the Architec- 
tural Museum on the conclusion of its protracted negotiation with the 
Committee of Council on Education, and earnestly trust that the Mu- 
seum may long fulfil with honour and credit its important part as a 
practical school of architectural art and detail. 

*' The committee see with satisfaction that the fund for endowing a 
Travelling Studentship as a Pugin Memorial has already reached the sum 
of more than a thousand pounds. But at least half as much again is 
required. The Carpenter Memorial committee have devoted to this 
fund the small balance which they had on hand. It had been wished, 
in case the Carpenter Fund had reached a sufficient amount, to found 
a prize or scholarship with the residue after pa3ring for the memorial 
window. 

" The satisfactory progress of the Ladies* Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
Society must be mentioned. It is hoped that a good specimen of the 
workmanship of these amateurs may be prepared for the Exhibition of 
1862, as members of the committee have guaranteed the contingent 
expenses of a frontal to be offered to some English cathedral. The 
Architectural Exhibition of the present year contains some specimens 
of an effective method of appliquS needlework, as used for decorating 
the choir of Cologne cathedral, from the cartoons of M. Ramboux. 
These were brought from Cologne, by Lady Mildred Beresford Hope ; 
and may be compared with some specimens of a very similar kind of 
needlework, invented independently by Mr. Bell, which are hung beside 
them. 

" The continued prosperity of the Arundel Society is a matter for 
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congratulation ; and the committee would urge the support of the sub- 
scription begun by the Arundel Council with a view to obtain accurate 
copies of some of the perishing frescoes of Italy — especially those in 
the two churches of S. Francesco at Assisi. 

"The unfortunate fall of the spire of Chichester cathedral, during the 
severe gale of February last, is a matter which demands a special notice 
on this occasion. It is a great satisfaction to the committee that Pro- 
fessor Willis has shown clearly that Mr. Slater, the architect in charge 
of the structure, was not to be blamed for this accident. The spirited 
resolution of the authorities to rebuild the spire, at a cost of £50,000» 
deserves the warm support of all lovers of our ancient churches. 
It is a subject for legitimate congratulation that about £30,000 has 
already been raised in the diocese. Whether or no it is desirable to 
rebuild the structure in exact imitation of the fallen tower and spire is 
a fair matter for controversy. The subject has been opened for debate 
in the last number of the EcclesiologUt. It cannot be doubted that 
there is sufficient architectural skill at the present day to rebuild 
the spire of Chichester with the same general proportions, but with 
improved and consistent architectural detail. 

"It is not easy to speak of the question of the Foreign Office. It 
is in our opinion greatly to be regretted that official pressure should 
have induced its distinguished architect to prepare a design in the 
Italian style. It is to be hoped that the House of Commons will even 
yet refuse the dictatorship of the Prime Minister in this question of art. 
It is hardly needful to add our own voice to that protest which is now 
unhappily as ineffective as it is strong and universal against the extraordi- 
nary ugliness of the gigantic building for the coming Exhibition of 1862. 

" The ecclesiological books of the past year must now be noticed. 
The Bishop of Llandaff's Monograph of his Cathedral, and Murray's 
Handbooks to the Southern Cathedrals of England, are the most impor- 
tant. A Travelling Bachelor of the University of Cambridge, Mr. Okely, 
has published a careful volume on the Christian Architecture of Italy. 
The lecture delivered at Cambridge last year by our own president, 
before the Architectural Congress, has expanded into an important 
and instructive volume, under the title of ' The English Cathedral 
of the Nineteenth Century.' A good translation, by Mr. Macder- 
mott, has been published of M. Viollet Le Due's Military Architecture 
of the Middle Ages. Mr. Hewitt's elaborate work on Ancient Armour 
has been completed by the appearance of the second and third volumes. 
An exhaustive work on the Monumental Brasses of England, by the 
Rev. H. Haines, has appeared. Mr. Westlake's Series of Illustrations 
of Old Testament History has advanced, but not with regularity. Mr. 
J. S. Walker has announced a series to be caUed Architectural Sketches 
in Worcestershire ; and Mr. R. J. Johnson contemplates the publication 
of a beautiful Series of original sketches from large and small churches 
in the He .de France. In the department of ritualism we have to notice 
Mr. Greatbeed's ' Ferial Plain Song for Holy Communion.' The long- 
expected edition of the Sarum Missal, under the care of one of the 
members of our committee, has made such progress that a first volume 
will be published almost immediately. Mr. Neale's Ecclesiological 
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Notes on Dalmatia, and Mr. George Williams* work on Greorgian 
Churches, maj soon be expected. 

" We proceed to enumerate the chief architectural works of the year. 
Of new churches, that of S. John Evangelist, Sandbach, by Mr. Scott, 
has been finished. Mr. Butterfield's fine church of S. Alban. Baldwin 
Gardens, and Mr. Street's equally original church in Garden Stretft, 
Westminster, approach completion. Both these churches are to re- 
ceive decorative painting of a high order. Mr. Watts has undertaken 
the space over the chancel arch of the latter. Mr. Bodley'a design for 
All Saints*, Cambridge, will be a great ornament, when carried out. to 
that University town. The same architect has designed a noble church 
for S. Martin's on the Hill, Scarborough. Mr. J. L. Pearson has de- 
signed a very remarkable church for S. Peter's, Vanxhall. Mr. Gib- 
son's extremely elaborate church of S. Margaret, Bodelwyddan, Den- 
btghsbire, has been consecrated. Mr. R. K. Penson has completed the 
meritorious church of S. Mark, Wrexham ; and small churches, by Mr. 
Street, at Denstone, Staffordshire ; and by Mr. Burges. at Fleet, 
- Surrey, are very noticeable. Mr. R. Brandon's church in Windmill 
Street is making progress, and Mr. Johnson's church of S. Luke, at 
King's Cross, has just been consecrated. Kilmore cathedral, by Mr. 
Slater, has been consecrated since last anniversary. All Saints, Ken- 
sington, by Mr. White, has been, after some years of delay, finished 
and consecrated ; but the completion was entrusted to another hand. 

"The memorial church at Constantinople, by Mr. Burges, is. it ii 
hoped, at last to be put in hand. The design for Brisbane Cathedrsl, 
by the same architect, must be noticed as an able adaptation to a 
semi-tropical climate. It has been described at length in the Ecclesiolo- 
gist, Mr. Clarke has designed an important church for Point de 
GaUe, Ceylon, in which he provides for a tropical climate as tempered 
by the sea breeze. A design, by Mr. Bodley, for a Mission Church st 
Delhi embodies the speluncar principle with great felicity. The spacious 
church of S. Andrew, at Singapore, built upon the plan of Netley 
Abbey, is approaching completion, and will, the committee hope, soon 
be consecrated as the cathedral of a diocese which will include the 
present one of Labuan. The consecration of Sydney cathedral cannot 
now be far distant. 

" M. Statz's stately cathedral, designed for Linz, in West Austria; 
his church at Aix-la-Chapelle. which must now be completed; and of 
S. Maurice, at Cologne ; and M. Zwimer's church at Mulbeim, near Co- 
logne ; the fine large Pointed church of S. Andrew, Bayonne, by M. 
Durand ; and a good church at German's Town, Pennsylvania, by Mr. 
F. C. Withers, are the chief foreign works which have come under the 
notice of the committee during the past year. The Eeclesiologist has 
also described M. Grigny's pretentious but unsatisfactory First-Pointed 
church of Notre Dame, Geneva. 

" The revival of the Pointed style in Germany, in both Communioos, 
seems to be an established fact ; and each has a literary organ devoted 
to Christian art. Judging, however, from the illustrations of the 
Christlichen Kunstblati, Pointed architecture has not been very succeM- 
fully practised among the Protestant bodies. 
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"Our own great works of church rettoration proceed steadily. 
Lichfield cathedral, under Mr. Scott; Hereford cathedral, under the same 
architect ; Bristol cathedral, under Mr. Pope ; Durham, under Mr. Rob- 
son ; Worcester, under Mr. Perkins ; are in full progress. The works at 
Ely cathedral, in the octagon, under Mr. Scott, are to be soon begun. 
Those in Chichester cathedral, under Mr. Slater, are unfortunately sus- 
pended, through the lamentable accident already noticed. The partial 
restoration of Limerick cathedral, under Mr. Slater, has been completed. 
Hie great works in S. Paul's cathedral are in progress, induding 
the design for the baldachin ; and that church has just received 
its first instalment of painted glass. The long-deferred restoration 
of Great S. Mary's, Cambridge, is at last, we understand, to be 
taken in hand. Mr. Street has restored beautifully one of our 
finest parochial churches, that of Stone. Kent, which he imagines 
to have been designed by the same architect to whom we owe 
the First-Pointed parts of Westminster abbey. The well-known church 
of Cobham, in the same county, has been restored by Mr. Scott. The 
same architect has still in hand the restoration of the magnificent 
church at Nantwich, Cheshire. The curious Anglo-Saxon church of 
Deerhurst, Oloucestershire, is being conservatively repaired by Mr. 
Slater. Further works in the Temple church, and in particular a 
renovation of its western porch, are in contemplation, to be carried 
out by Mr. St. Aubyn. Two curious re-castings of bad churches of 
the last age have come before us: the transformation of Sunbury 
church, Middlesex, into a very ornate mixed design, *by Mr. S. S. 
Teulon; and the re-casing of Hoddesden church, Herts, by Mr. 
Burgee. The re-arrangement of S. Philip's, Clerkenwell, by Mr. But- 
terfield, is another example of such an experiment. 

" It is seldom that we have now to express regret at the unintelligent 
restoration of ancient buildings. But our pages have had to record the 
unfortunate destruction of the ancient levels, and of the eastern crypt, 
of Safiron Walden church ; and we hear with regret that the same ar- 
chitect, Mr. Hussey. has taken in hand the fine church of S. John, 
Chester. The Guesten Hall of Worcester has not yet been sacrificed, 
and we trust that it may be ultimately saved. The half-timbered Town 
Hall of Hereford has not been so fortunate, having been levelled by a 
Vandal corporation, which proposes to commemorate the feat by erect- 
ing a huge dock- tower on the spot. 

"The cathedrals of Liege, Mentz, Le Mans, Laon, Metz, and 
Amiens ; the churches of S. Andrew at Cologne, S. Ambrogio at Milan, 
S. Michele at Pavia, SS. Giovanni e Paolo at Venice, Notre Dame at 
Chalons sur Mame, and S. Wulfran at Abbeville, are important monu- 
ments to be under restoration at the same time, and ought to be jea- 
lously watched. The repair of the mosaics at TorceUo is also in 
progress, while the church has been externally inflicted with a coat of 
colourwash. Cologne cathedral has at last reached the stage of proxi- 
mate external completion by the erection of its roof. 

'' Numerous examples of the successful application of the Pointed 
style to secular or domestic purposes have come before us. Among 
these we have to notice Mr. Salvin's excellently designed * Master's 
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Court* at Trinity College, Cambridge ; Messrs. Pricbard and SeddoD*8 
new works at Brecon College ; and Mr. Slater's works at Lancing 
College, and his proposed quadrangle for the grammar-school at Sher- 
borne. Mr. E. M. Barry's schools for the parish of S. Giles merit 
particular commendation ; his grammar-school at Leeds ought to have 
been noticed on some former occasion. A new probate registry at 
Llandaff, by Messrs. Prichard and Seddon ; and a very original public 
building, including concert-room, reading-rooms, &c., at Sandbach, 
Cheshire, by Mr. Scott, may also be mentioned. A school for Chatham, 
Kent, by Mr. Street, must not be omitted. The Gk>thic house, by 
Mr. Wilkinson, in Bishopsgate Street, deserves much praise for its 
elevation, details, and arrangement. We must also mention Mr. Somers 
Clarke's design for the Merchant Seamen's Orphan Asylum, at Snares- 
brook, Essex. Large mansions have been carried out in varieties of 
Gothic by Mr. Clutton, at Minley. Hampshire ; by Mr. Prichard, at 
Eatington, Warwickshire ; by Mr. P. C. Hard wick, at Addington, 
Bucka ; and by Mr. D. Brandon, in Jacobean, at Hemsted, Kent, and 
atTaverham, Norfolk ; Mr. Scott is re-casting the pseudo- Gothic house 
at Lee Priory, Kent ; Messrs. Truefitt, Prichard and Seddon, Walton 
and Robson, S. S. Teulon, and W. J. Hopkins, have designed, very 
successfully, villas, shops, cottages, &c., in the Pointed style. The 
new Museums at Cologne are praiseworthy specimens of the revival 
of Pointed architecture in Germany. 

" The committee are glad to see that the use of sculpture in con- 
nection with architecture is growing daily more common.- They must 
notice the completion of the Westminster Memorial Column, which 
reflects so much credit on Mr. Scott for the general design, on Mr. 
Clayton and Mr. Redfern for the modelling of the S. George and 
Dragon, and on Mr. Philip for the actual execution. Mr. Philip has 
at last completed, with the exception of the inscription, Dr. Mill's 
high tomb with recumbent effigy in Ely cathedral ; and his low-relief 
of the charge to S. Peter in the tympanum of the doorway of Exeter 
College chapel, Oxford, must be noticed : and we observe some small 
sculptured figures in the capitals of Mr. Street's church in West- 
minster. Mr. Street's monument to Major Hodson in Lichfield ca- 
thedral, executed by Mr. Earp, and Mr. Slater's font for the same 
cathedral, with groups by Mr. Forsyth, deserve much praise. The 
Architectural Exhibition contains photographs of various groups or 
effigies by other artists ; and we notice some spirited reliefs intro- 
duced by Mr. S. S. Teulon in Lord Calthorpe's mansion at Elvetham, 
Hants. 

*' In decorative colour the committee have to notice the painting over 
the chancel-arch at Salterhebble church, near Halifax, by Messrs. 
Clayton and Bell. The east end of S. Alban, Rochdale, is also to be 
painted under the directions of Mr. Clarke ; while Mr. Street's West- 
minster church is to be elaborately painted by Mr. Watts, and Mr. 
Butterfield's church in Baldwin Gardens, which has a windowless 
east end, is to receive paintings in distemper. 

" The practical revival of the art of illumination, as testified, not 
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only by numerous publicatious on the subject, but by the recent ex- 
hibitions of the Illuminating Art Union and of Ancient MSS. at the 
Society of Antiquaries, deserves to be mentioned in passing. The pre- 
vious exhibition of seals also at the Society of Antiquaries, those of 
mediaeval embroidery and of engraved gems at the Archaeological In- 
stitute, and the gorgeous display at the Ironmongers' Hall, all testify 
to the present popularity of antiquarian studies. 

"The committee have observed with satisfaction that the use of 
marbles for the pavements of churches is gradually — not superseding, 
bat — supplementing the use of encaustic tiles. I'hey hope that a hint 
given by Mr. Robson will be taken, and that incised pavements, filled 
in with lead, like that at S. Remi, Rheims, may be occasionally intro- 
duced. A pavement of the opus Alexandrinum is designed for Chi- 
chester cathedral, and will, it is hoped, be exhibited at the Great Ex- 
hibition of 186^. 

''The architectural competitions during the year have been few and 
unimportant. 

" Besides the works already mentioned, the committee have had the 
pleasure of examining designs by the following architects, excluding 
those whose names have been already recorded : — Mr. Buckeridge, Mr. 
Crossland. Mr. Lee, Mr. Norton, Mr. PuUan, Mr. St. Aubyn. Mr. W. 
M. Teulon, Mr. Tniefitt. Mr. Turner, Mr. Withers, and Mr. White. 
The committee have also examined designs for metal- work by Mr. 
Skidmore and Mr. Keith ; and for stained glass by Messrs. Clayton 
and Bell, Messrs. Lavers and Barraud, and Mr. Wren. 

" In conclusion, we have to thank the committee of the Architectural 
Exhibition for permission to meet in their gallery this evening, and to 
mention that two members of the Ecclesiological committee have been 
placed on the Representative Committee of architectural societies in 
London, which has been formed to superintend, in conjunction with 
the council of the Institute, the display of architecture and the allied 
arts in the International Exhibition of 1 862, in addition to the Presi- 
dent, who already belongs to that committee as the representative of the 
Architectural Museum. 

" It is a subject of congratulation to the committee that the Exhibition 
will include a specific department of architecture, and it is hoped that 
the Royal Commissioners will rank the architectural departments of 
all countries in successive order. A committee of advice for architec- 
ture in the British department has been appointed by the Commis- 
sioners, which includes the President of this society. The current 
Ecdesioloyist contains the circular which has been issued by the so- 
ciety, in concert with the Architectural Museum, addressed to archi- 
tectural artists in reference to the Exhibition. It is hoped that archi- 
tectural art may be exhibited in connection with architecture." 

Mr. Scott observed that he was spoken of as the architect of the res- 
torations at Bristol cathedral. He had certainly been consulted two 
or three times on the subject ; but the Dean and Chapter acted upon 
the prindple of taking advice, but of reserving to themselves the right 
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of doing as they pleased. Mr. Pope, of Bristol, was the architect. 
He (Mr. Scott) did not know even what waa being done. 

The report having been amended in conformity with this statement, 

Mr. White suggested the insertion of one line in addition to what 
was said about his church at Notting Hill : it should be stated that it 
was put into the hands of a civil engineer, lest any reflection should be 
cast upon the architectural profession. 

The President said it was very difficult to draw the line between ar- 
chitecture and engineering. A person became an architect ad hoc 
when he did an architectural work ; and though the Society sympa- 
thised with Mr. White, yet the proposed addition might bring them 
into difficulties, for they had no means of proving that the gentleman 
in question had never acted as an architect. The protest of the So- 
ciety against Captain Fowke's building for the Great Exhibition of 
1 869 was sufficient to express their feeling on the subject of the em- 
ployment of engineers as architects. 

Mr. White moved the adoption of the report. 

Sir Charles Anderson, in seconding it, observed, that, as reference 
had been made to the Dean and Chapter of Bristol, he might perhaps be 
permitted to allude to the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln, under whose 
directions a very injurious process of scraping was going on ; and, be 
believed, was to be extended to the Norman work. He might observe 
that Mr. Parker had examined some of the Norman details, which 
he had found extremely remarkable. When he was told of this 
scraping, he wrote to the Dean and Chapter ; but their reply was, 
that they had had good advice, and believed the work was being well 
done. He went to see it ; and, though he would certainly say that the 
work was well done, he objected to it very strongly, being decidedly of 
opinion that the appearance of the cathedral was injured by it. The 
scaffolding was up at the other end of the cathedral, and he much 
feared that the scraping was to be carried on there also. In the coarse 
of these operations the head of one of the royal figures had been 
knocked off, and another head had since replaced it. Subsequently to 
his visit he had joined in a protest by the Institute of British Archi- 
tects; but the reply was to the same effect. It appeared that the 
cathedral was in the hands of the Precentor. 

Mr. O. G. Scott said, that some years ago it was mentioned to him by 
some friends of his that a good deal of injury was being done to Lincob 
Cathedral, and on the faith of that statement he wrote to the late Dean and 
Chapter, pointing out his objections to what was then being done ; but 
the Dean replied that what was being done was well done, and that it 
was the best thing that could be done. He was subsequently at the 
building himself, and found that the work was very much over-done, 
and that harm had ensued. The colour given to the cathedral was 
frightful, and destroyed its beauty in point of colour. On the whole, 
he thought the course taken was a very mistaken one ; and since that 
time he had had great pleasure in joining in a protest against the 
alterations, which had been sent by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects to the Dean and Chapter. He believed the matter was in 
the hands now, not of the Dean and Chapter, but of the Precentor, 
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whose answer to the protest was to the effect that what was being 
done was the best thing that could be done — similar to the answer of 
the late Dean and Chapter. 

Mr. Street spoke against the system of restoration carried on at 
Lincoln, as he did in a paper which he recently read at the Architec* 
taral Exhibition. He added, that the restoration of the west front 
was the subject of a story, to the effect that, the clerk of the works 
having an interest in a quarry in Yorkshire, stone from that quarry 
was used in that work, and it was decayed already. Both there and at 
the north door of the choir, and some other places, they had been 
tooling over the old work, with very bad effect. 

Sir G. Anderson said he believed that about fifty years ago York- 
shire stone was used for the shafts of Lincoln cathedral in the altera- 
tions then made, and that Lincoln stone was used for the rest. The 
columns could have been repaired with Lincoln stone, and oiling the 
rest, and the whole thing could have been done at a small cost : the 
present alterations would be labour in vain, and cost money spent in 
vain. With regard to the north door, they had removed a unique 
wooden moulding in the archway ; it was a piece of wooden moulding 
in a stone moulding. It was suggested, in the course of a discussion 
at the meeting of the Architectural Institute, held at Lincoln, that that 
might have been put up as a kind of canopy in the time of Edward I. 

Mr. J. H. Parker deprecated any scraping of the work at Lincoln 
cathedral, or any other improper interference with it. 

The President said, before putting the motion for the adoption of 
the report to the vote, there were one or two points to which he was 
desirous of calling their attention. He had to state that some mem- 
bers of the committee had guaranteed the Ladies' Embroidery Society 
the cost of materials for a masterpiece to be shown at the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1862. The committee of the Society hoped that the frontal 
exhibited would be placed in some position at the Great Exhibition 
where it would be properly seen, and they hoped that the skill and 
ability of the ladies would make it a challenge specimen of English 
embroidery. It would then be ^ven to some cathedral. [It is now 
allowable to say S. Paul's.] The committee of the Society would apply 
to the Royal Commissioners for space for exhibiting the articles in- 
tended to be shown at the Exhibition, as the Institute of Architects 
and other societies had done, or were about to do ; and such applica- 
tions must not be considered as antagonistic, but rather as all working 
together in order to produce one great result ~ that of obtaining sufficient 
space for the architectural portion of the display. There never had been 
in England a national architectural exhibition ; and, indeed, the only 
effort of the kind was made at the Paris Exposition in 1855. Even 
with all the progress in art which England boasted of in 1851, the 
Hyde Park Exhibition in that year completely excluded it ; and the 
little architecture it contained crept into it under the colour of manu- 
facture. But for the Exhibition of 1802 an alteration had taken place, 
the Royal Commissioners having made ample provision for the repre- 
sentation of painting ; and those who loved and followed architecture 
weie determined that architecture should not be forgotten. The object 
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of this Society was the representation of ecclesiastical and mediaeral 
art- manufacture principally, and the committee hoped that that class 
of productions would stand well at the Exhibition. 

Mr. J. H. Parker rose again to draw attention to that part of the 
report which referred to Mr. Hussey in connection with the repairs of 
the church at Saffron Walden. He knew Mr. Hussey as one of the 
best ecclesiastical architects in England. He was one of those who 
recommended Mr. Hussey for the work at S. John's, Chester, and he 
did not think that that gentleman would with his own wish destroy 
any work of antiquity. He thought that a word or two in the report 
respecting Mr. Hussey might be altered. 

Mr. Scott suggested that, instead of using the word " regret*' about 
Mr. Hu8sey*8 employment at S. John's, Chester, it would be better to 
say that they hoped the architect employed would not destroj any 
ancient monument. 

The Rev. J. H. Sperling mentioned that some things had been de- 
stroyed at Saffron Walden, and Mr. Hussey was written to on the 
subject, with a view to the work of destruction being stopped ; but as 
far as he (Mr. Sperling) knew, Mr. Hussey said he thought the work 
should go on, and the consequence was that the whole of the crypt had 
been destroyed, and the fine effect of the church spoiled. The general 
opinion of the country round about it was that Saffron Walden church 
had been destroyed. 

Mr. Parker said he should like to know whether that was done by 
Mr. Hussey*s order, or by the order of some committee under whom 
he acted. 

Mr. Sperling said he thought Mr. Hussey was asked not to commit 
the spoliation which had been effected, and the feeling of the town was 
very much against the destruction complained of. 

Mr. J. F. France was of opinion that the report should remain as 
it was. 

Mr. Scott thought the report 'rather severe upon the architect. A 
builder had, in one of the matters with which he was connected, done 
something which was very much against his (Mr. Scott's) will, and 
yet he might be blamed for doing that. Perhaps Mr. Hussey was not 
to blame in the matter of Saffron Walden. 

Mr. Warburton knew, in regard to S. John's, Chester, where he 
was about a month ago, that some things were being done which were 
very objectionable ; but he understood that Mr. Hussey knew nothing 
about the matter, but that what was done was done by the clerk of the 
works. He particularly alluded to the seating of the church. 

A gentleman present (referring to another part of the report) hoped 
that the Incorporated Society would be again memorialised to give 
their grants in proportion to the accommodation found in the area of 
the church. 

The President said it would be seen that, in the case of Safinm 
Walden, either from oversight or some other cause, a lamentable piece 
of destruction had been committed, and it was very much to be re- 
gretted that so very interesting a church as that of S. John's, Chester, 
should have passed into the hands of the architect who had charge of 
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the church ahove-mentioned ; but. at the same time, the committee 
did not wish to do anything that would injure any one's feelings, and, 
while they defended the report as it stood, still they were willing to 
alter it to the effect, instead of what appeared in the report, that 
they trusted Mr. Hussey would follow a more conservative course in 
the reconstruction of so fine a church as S. John's, Chester. 

The Rev. J. M. Neale remarked, that not finding out that there was 
a crypt at Saffron Walden was a great foult on the part of the archi* 
teet. He understood that the matter had been pointed out to Mr. 
Hussey, but that he said it was not worth his while to go down from 
London to Saffron Walden about it, though it was one of the most in* 
teresting cr]rpt8 in England, and had been used as a sacristy. He 
thought the conduct of Mr. Hussey, in not going down from London 
to see it, deserved their strongest reprobation ; and in his opinion the 
report ought to remain as it was, without any alteration, and he 
moved accordingly. 

The Rev. Sir Henry Baker, Bart., seconded the proposition. 

The President stated that the proper course would be for some 
one to move the words he had thrown out as an amendment to the 
report. 

Mr. Scott accordingly moved that the Society trusted Mr. Husftey 
would pursue a more conservative course in the reconstruction of so 
fine a church as S. John's, Chester. 

Sir Charles Anderson seconded the amendment. 

The vote being taken, there were for Mr. Neale's proposition, 14 ; 
for Mr. Scott's, 12. The former was accordingly carried, and the 
report remained in this particular matter as presented by the committee 
to the meeting. 

The motion for the adoption of the report was then unanimously 
agreed to. 

The Musical Honorary Secretary then read the following musical 
report, which was approved of and adopted. 

" The Sub-Committee for Music have to report that the meetings of 
the motett choir for practice and public performance have been held 
regularly during the past year. Competent judges have observed a 
decided improvement in the general efficiency of the choir, to the 
members of which our accustomed tribute of thanks was never more 
justly due. After the partial destruction by fire of S. Martin's Hall, a 
fitting place of meeting has been found in the galleries in which the 
Society is now assembled. 

" The committee have viewed with interest the formation of a Plain 
Song Choral Union, under the direction of our honorary precentor, and 
the presidency of another member of our body. 

" The number of meetings of parochial choirs which have been held 
throughout the country, is a satisfactory indication of the increased 
attention which church music is everywhere attracting. 

" At Ely, Peterborough, Southwell, Salisbury, and several other places,, 
choir festivals have taken place, at most of which a striking advance 
has been noticed, as compared with former years. The recognition of 
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the ancient Plain Bong at these gatherings is one of th^ most 
encouraging features* 

'*The Society, through its music secretary, has heen in correspondence 
with the president of the recently established ' Congr^ poor la res- 
tauration du Plain Chant, et de la Musique de I'Eglise/ an association 
which has energetically taken in hand, and seems likely to acoompUsh, 
an uncompromising reform of church music in France* scarcely less 
needed there than in our own communion. 

" An important publication has appeared within the last few weeks-^ 
* Hymns Ancient and Modern,' with accompan3nng tunes, under the 
musical editorship of Mr. W. H. Monk. Without being prepared to 
give unqualified approbation to this work, the committee can neverthe- 
less congratulate the editors on the excellent spirit with which they 
have approached their very difficult undertaking. Another work which 
must be mentioned is a series of Anthems for the Seasons of the Chris- 
tian Year, by various living composers, edited by the Oxford Professor 
of Music. Hie words are well chosen, and a great deal of musical 
talent is shown in the volume. It is to be regretted, however, that 
so few indications appear of the study or appreciation of the ancient 
models of Church music. 

''The committee must also notice the very valuable arrangement of 
the Plain Song of the Communion Service, and of that for the Burial 
of the Dead, by the Rev. S. S. Gh-eatheed. To this gentleman the 
Society is also indebted for a series of papers contributed to the Eede' 
tiohgUt, in which he has ably enforced the true principles of chanting, 
as applied both to Gh-egorian and Anglican music ; which principles, 
it is satisfactory to learn, have for some time past received practical 
exemplification in the services of S. Mark's College, Chelsea^ as well 
as in other places." 

The Treasurer read the audited balance sheet, from which it ap- 
peared that when the accounts were made up, a balance was due to the 
Treasurer of £l^, 15«. 9d„ which, however, had already been turned 
by the receipt of subscriptions recently. 

The President said the next business was the election of a com« 
mittee of six, with power to add to their number. The house-list 
comprised the names of the Rev. W. Scott* the Rev. S. S. Greatheed, 
the Rev. B. Webb, the Rev. H. L. Jenner, the Rev. T. Helmore, and 
F. H. Dickinson, Esq. 

These gentlemen having been unanimously elected, A. S. Eddis, 
Esq., and the Rev. J. G. Young, were elected auditors for the year 
ensuing. 

The President then said, that, the annual report and the routine busi- 
ness being now disposed of, they came to the interesting subject which 
was to form the principal topic of discussion that evening ; namdy, the 
destructive character of modem French restoration. Tfautt subject had 
been brought prominently under the notice of the Society by a very 
able paper, from the pen of Mr. Bodley, which had appeared in the 
Bcdesiologist ; and it was one, also, upon which many gentlemen there 
present would be able to throw much light. Among them, he ought 
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especially to refer to Mr* Raskin, who had paid partieular attention to 
it, and so also had Mr. Parker. Besides that, they would have the 
advantage of the illustrations of Mr. Street and Mr. Bodley, of Mr. 
Johnson's beautiful drawings of French churches, and probably also of 
statements by Mr. Warbnrton and Mr. Gambier Parry. He should 
reserve his own observations for the conclusion of the debate ; and 
only say, at present, that one thing was remarkable in the French res- 
torations, as explaining the recklessness with which they carried out 
innovation under the name of " restoration :" it was, the utter want of 
a sound artistic feeling among the French clergy and the general 
French laity. In England, undoubtedly, we had cases of obstinacy 
which were vexatious and irremediable ; and we heard of odd cases of 
scraping, which were very much to be deplored ; but, generally, there 
was a strong feeling in favour of proper architecture. If there was 
anything perpetrated in a building unusually barbarous, the press was 
down upon it : the ooantry clergymen generally now knew Uie styles 
and dates of their churches, and the public press was up to the archi* 
tecture of the building^, and upon occasions gave full architectural 
details of them. Such, however, was not the case in France. As to 
the cwrit with some distinguished exceptions, his interest was rather 
in the drapery, than in the stones with which the church was built. 
Neither clergy nor architects thought of giving an intelligible account 
of the churches that were built or restored in the religious journals, 
such as we find in English papers, but merely contributed sentimental 
talk on the occasion of such ceremonies. Then there were various 
material interests at stake in connection with restoration, particularly 
in a communist country, such as France is, where it was the interest of 
the minister to multiply employment as a bribe in order to keep mouths 
filled and hands quiet, and for the contractor to second this system in 
order to get as much work as possible. If they connected this combi- 
nation of interested motives on the part of the masons and other work- 
men employed, and oi the authorities, who made work to spend the 
national funds, with the singular absence of an educated opinion in the 
country, they could not be surprised at many great barbarities having 
been committed in France. Only that week he had read the descrip- 
tion of the destruction of a very fine church at Caen, and of the Con- 
queror's HaD at Lillebonne in Normandy, in the Saturday Review. 

Mr. Parker said that, although he quite concurred in much that the 
chairman had stated in reference to French restorations, still he be- 
lieved that a great deal might be said on the other side. He did not 
know what was proposed to be done to remedy the evil ; but, if he un- 
derstood it rightly, it was that a memorial should be addressed to per- 
sons of influence in France, with a view to its removal or reduction. 
He must say that he very much doubted the expediency of such a 
course ; for it was very possible that they might be remonstrating with 
the wrong parties. In any attempt of the kind, there was a difference 
of government, of ideas, and of circumstances, to be taken into ac- 
count. And it should especially be borne in mind that, while in Eng- 
land the preservation of our public edifices was left to public feeling 
and to public opinion, in France not only the cathedrals, but all other 
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public building?* were classed as *' historical monuments/* and, as such, 
placed under the charge of a public officer. No one could touch them 
except with the consent of the Oovemment inspector, who, of course, 
was liable to. make mistakes ; though it must be admitted that M. 
Viollet Le Due, who stood at the head of the department, was a person 
of very great competency for tbe position he occupied ; and be bad 
under him some of the best-educated men in France. His assistants 
might not all of them be equally up to their work ; but there was in 
France, more than in this country, a desire of preserving, or rather of 
renovating. The scraping process was very largpely resorted to for 
this purpose ; and in Paris especially it had been carried on with great 
activity. Every house in Paris had been scraped within the last ten 
years. That, however, was not tbe fault of the educated portion of 
the people : they would change it if they could, but they had not the 
power. Ignorant men would scrape old walls to make them look like 
new : and he had seen as much mischief arise from that cause in this 
country as elsewhere. At that moment it was proposed by Mr. Butter- 
field to destroy a side of the ancient quadrangle of Merton College, Ox- 
ford ; comprising one wing of the Library, a building of the fourteenth 
century, and one of the earliest of its kind. He did not think anything so 
outrageous had ever been done in France, certainly not to his knowledge. 
In France he had seen a great deal which might be urged on both sides 
of the question. Of M. Viollet Le Due, he knew that his principles of 
proceeding were most conservative, and he would not allow anything 
worth preserving to be destroyed, if he could help it. If the contem- 
plated memorial were to be made to apply to him, therefore, it would 
be a mistake. If it was to be sent to any persons at all, it should be 
sent to the clergy ; but what good could possibly come from that ? The 
French clergy were an ignorant body, but there were many exceptions 
to that rule ; and the bishops, and deans, and chapters generally took 
a strong interest in the preservation of their cathedrals and churches. 
He had observed that more Bishops attended Architectural and Ar- 
chKological meetings in France than in England. At Rheims he met 
the archbishop, who quite satisfied him both as to his zeal -and his taste 
in restorations ; and he had known other instances of a similar kind. 
At Bourges, a magnificent work in painted glass had been executed for 
the cathedral, at the expense of the dean and ch^ter. That was by 
no means a wealthy body as compared with our own deans and chapters ; 
and, remembering what our own means and shortcomings were, we 
ought not to throw stones at our neighbours until we were quite sure 
that we were free from blame ourselves. 

Mr. Ruskin said that, if. he had consulted his own feelings, he should 
scarcely have ventured to accept the invitation of the chairman to join 
in the discussion ; for he believed that almost every gentleman there 
present was better able to speak upon the subject, from his own know- 
ledge, of what was now doing, from accurate knowledge derived from 
an actual inspection of the noble works of past French architecture; 
and that knowledge was - necessary to enable any one to speak with 
confidence on the subject of restorations in that country, in the peculiar 
difficulty in which they found themselves placed respecting ancient 
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buQdings. He was sure that all present would feel that they were 
issembled there, not to find fault with, or to throw stones at, their 
neighbours, but to consider what should be recommended or suggested 
IS hopeful under these most difficult circumstances. He confessed 
that he felt reluctant to speak upon the subject, because he was not 
himself exceedingly hopeful of a useful result from any efforts of theirs 
in the direction they proposed. He had only risen, indeed, because he 
did entertain the hope that what they regarded as discourag^g might 
lead others to conclusions more hopeful, and at the same time more 
fruitful ; but he had himself long been utterly hopeless as to restora- 
tive architecture in France ; — hopeless, because he felt that the line 
had been taken there ; that that line had been laid down by the leading 
men ; and that any suggestion to the contrary was likely rather to 
wound whateyer national vanity might be bound up in it, and to come 
ungracefully from us, who had shown ourselyes not altogether prudent 
in our own restorations. It might be a weakness on the part of the 
French nation so to act ; but still it was a weakness which he could not 
altogether censure, for he had a great respect and a great love for the 
French nation, and we had learned a great deal from them. It was a 
weakness which they could confess themselves, but in which they did 
not stand alone ; for all nations shared it with them, though they were 
subject to it in a greater degree. It was a weakness, too, which often 
impelled them to greatness, and even nobility of action, but which 
would sometimes make them needlessly throw away principle after 
principle, just as the first Napoleon threw away men after men, after 
bis great victories were complete. They were, however, as he feared, 
embarked on their intended course ; and it appeared to him that any 
attempt on their part to divert them from it would only do harm, be- 
sides placing themselves in an ungracious position. If he could ofier 
any advice to them, therefore, it would be, not to bring forward any 
tuch proposition. Besides, he did not think they had a fiedr ground for 
doing so. Ten years ago he made a tour through France, for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the cathedrals and principal churches. At that 
time, he thought there was not a town in which a restoration had not 
been begun. Twenty years ago he had been making sketches of the 
French cathedrals, and then they were safe from the modem revolu- 
tionists. As a lover of architecture, he mourned for the change which 
had since occurred. Twenty years ago, nothing of importance in this 
way had beea undertaken. Ten years later, however, the first thing 
he noticed on entering Amiens, Ghartres, Lisieux, Laon, Caen, and 
other places, was, that the horses had to turn aside to avoid the scaf- 
folding with which the cathedral was encumbered, and the grisly lines 
of wluch were seen standing out against the sky. The same works 
were still going on; and there was, therefore, one thing which he 
thought they might very fiEurly and very judiciously suggest, and it was 
this ; that, when restorations had been begun so long ago as ten years, 
they should be regularly carried on and completed ; so that all the 
^reat ecclesiastical structures of a country might not be attacked at one 
time. He could not, if he wanted to see one of his fevourite struc- 
tures in France* one of his thirteenth century fnends,--"he could not 
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tell where to find him. If restorations were to be carried out, a soffl- 
dent force of men ought to be employed upon them, so as to finnh 
them in a reasonable time. If colour was to be put on a cathedral, let 
it be put on ; if an angel was to have colour on both cheeks, let tiro 
have it, and not make her appearance in the ball>room with one cheek 
red and the other white. Then, again, it was for them to settle their 
own code of restoration before they endeavoured to impose it upon 
another nation. Were they decided as to what they wanted them- 
selves ? They had been told by a previoos speaker how, a head having 
been knocked off a figure, it had been replaced by another. Those 
who knew anything of Gtreek sculpture would be aware that the same 
thing had been done with some of its best torsos and noblest creatioDs; 
and, indeed, he was not aware of any that had esci^ied, except the 
Elgin marbles. He could state his own opinions respecting this sub- 
ject, but they would probably be thought extravagant. He had stated 
them on a former occasion, bnt they did not appear to be acceptable, 
or nobody cared for them ; and that being so, and looking at the fact 
that all the noble structures of . France were likely to be destroyed for 
the term of his natural life, — that first one tower was attacked and then 
another, — that one transept was begun only to go to another, — and 
that the whole of French restoration was one perpetual scrape, — he 
was reluctantly obliged to give up the object he had in view. Hia aim 
was purely architectural. He desired to know something of thirteenth- 
century architecture, though not as an artist; because he intended 
then to write an architectural history of the thirteenth century, after 
the publication of his " Stones of Venice." It was to be a work of 
many years. He meant to work in those churches for the collectioo 
of his materials, but found that all his documents were then in fsct de- 
stroyed by the operation of the system of restoration which was 
adopted, and that in five years more they would be completely de- 
stroyed ; so he gave up the undertaking, and not only that, but he 
gave up architecture too. He never cared about architecture after- 
wards. He thought the pursuit of architecture was a hopeless thing, 
if its most important documents were thus destroyed. He told them 
this that they might know the facts of the case ; and he thought it 
right to explain them, lest they might think that his speech contained 
an undue infusion of bitterness. He was now pretty nearly at sea at 
to what he should do himself, or advise them to do. Yet, pardon him : 
what it seemed to him that they had to consider was, first, whether 
they were present as architects generally ; whether they had complete 
power of restoring effectoally to its former appearance any great mie« 
siastical building ; and then whether, if they had that power, ic was 
expedient to avail themselves of it ; and if so» to what extent. To put 
a stone in here and a bolt in there ; to watch over it with all a^- 
tionate care ; to take care that no influence of the weather, or neglect, 
should interfere with the stability of the building ; — on all that we are 
happily agreed, and so are French architects too. But when the build- 
ing has, in spite of all this care, become unsightly, — when the headi 
ftdl from the figures, — the question to be considered by them was, 
whether it could be restored or not. It waa not that they, as ardn- 
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tecto, were so agreed among themselree on that pmnt as those men 
were, he believed, who had left behind them, for the admiration of 
their posterity, so many traces of their genius. They knew that thirty 
3rsan ago the Gothic style was not looked upon as it at present is ; but 
during those thirty years they had had to struggle against many ad* 
Terse influences, and that even now many of their best architects were 
not agreed as to the best style for an ecclesiastical structure, which 
bad really only been decided on in any degree by centuries of eccle- 
uobgical progress. He was glad that they had retained that word 
" eodesiology," and would be slow to exchange it for its Qerman name, 
which would be more properly reserved for the crowd which rushed 
into their sacred buildings at Ephesus. Though the word used in the 
Scriptures was " assembly," the original was " he dismissed the 
charcb," iKKXtfaiavp which might be rendered in vigorous Saxon by 
" mob." Antipathy at home sometimes influenced those who had the 
guidance of national action. He did not venture in the least to make 
those observations in reference to their power as architects, but he 
would ask them what power had they as copyists ? What power, in* 
deed, had anybody as such? Had any cathedral been built again 
exactly as it was at first ? A great ecclesiastical structure exhibited 
the results of progress from year to year ; of obtaining for the several 
portions of the work the best men ; and of those men being always left 
free for their work. Every portion of the work bore the impress of the 
individual acting with mind and hand, — of the mind and hand of the 
individual acting upon the stone. All good art was the expres- 
sion of the whole man, it was the expression of soul and heart, of 
intellect, and of body» In painting, that was especially so; for 
the least beauty could not exist except upon a scsde sufficient to 
show the power of the artist. Hiey could not, for example, judge 
properly of a Titian, or of a Tintoretto, unless they saw him on 
i scale in which the whole sweep of the hand and the whole energy of 
the body were brought out, as well as the energy of the soul. But, 
without pressing the point so far as that, this much at least was cer- 
tain — that no great art existed which did not carry with it some ex- 
pression of the tenderness and of the thoughtfulness of the man, — that 
was to say, the handwriting of the man on his work ; and, unless they 
had got the handwriting, they had not got the art. He did not pre- 
tsiul to say how hx they were to look for that handwriting in architec 
tore. In the architectural works of the thirteenth century there was 
generally a wonderful infusion of tenderness and of thought ; though it 
•omedmes appeared to him now that a thirteenth-century building was 
not so touching as it first struck him. -In some of them there was cer- 
tainly the expression of as tender feeling as was ever put upon stone 
or canvas ; and he believed that the pecuUar character of the architec- 
ture of the thirteenth century was not what they so often looked for,— 
not its severity, not its stifiness, not its colour or appearance, but its 
tenderness. He believed they had all of them misread the thirteenth 
century, as they had misread Dante ; who, instead of being a stem 
bigot in his conception of the Supreme Being, as they were too often 
%pt to suppose him, was t)ie./nost tender of all poets. And so, also. 
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had they judged the thirteenth century ; by supposing that, in tradng 
out certain lines and figures, its characteristics were to be reproduced. 
They had only imitated it, however, instead of looking at the only 
precious treasures it contained, the mark of real tenderness, and the 
glory of human skill, which were to be seen in every touch. That 
view might perhaps be overcharged ; but if they looked at the sonnets 
of Dante, who was the exponent of the feeling of the age, and if they 
considered Rosetti's view of the Florentine poetry of the period, they 
would see how much it was in conformity with his representation of it. 
Then, again, thirteenth-century sculpture had its own touches, which 
nothing could replace but the same tenderness, which could not be 
shown in copying, and which required for its effective execution an 
artist of the same feeling and temper. And he would ask them'whether 
they could restore the thoughts of another — whether they could restore 
fought of the same depth } Would the most delicate caligraphist be 
allowed to go over, with a fine steel pen and black ink. one of the 
autographs — say of Milton or of Shakspeare — ^which they had seen 
under glass cases at the British Museum ? The necessity of restora- 
tion sometimes involved its impossibility. What wias meant by res- 
toration ? It meant, for instance, that the head of a figure being gone, 
another must be substituted for it. A head was put on according to 
nineteenth-century ideas, and that was called " restoration.'* But it 
was not restoration : it was substitution. They gave an expression to 
their restoration, but it was nineteenth-century expression. It was 
impossible to talk of restoration in the proper sense of the word : they 
might as well attempt to raise the dead. He could enlarge upon this 
point much further if time permitted, and if they did not know it as 
well as he did. What they had to do, then, was first to determine 
what was possible of attainment in restoration. If the French liked to 
be a little smarter and showier than they ought, it was a fault which 
ought not to be visited too hardly upon them. Much of our feeling of 
admiration, in the contemplation of ancient architectural atructures, 
arose from our delight in ruins, and was only checked when architects 
were forced to raise ugly buildings for manufacturers and others. He 
took an especial delight in gazing into the fields which surrounded an 
old abbey, and thinking of the gpreat spirits which had raised the sacred 
pile. The same feeling attached to the old building itself ; and when 
we saw its grey hues brightened, we thought it spoiled. Let them 
admit, at the same time, that the thirteenth -century architects did not 
like grey. They hated it, and said it was the devil's colour. They 
reserved it as a ghastly colour for death and lugubrious subjects ; but 
they habited their happy cherubs in pink and green cloaks. In all at- 
tempts at restoration, they ought to be inspired by happy and joyous 
feelings, such as must have prevailed at the decoration of S. Mark's, 
Venice. They must learn to distinguish carefully between the pensive 
character, and the mean preference, not for splendour, but for vulgar 
cleanliness. That could only be defined by feeling. The diatinction 
Was perhaps difiicult to state, but it was nevertheless important ; and 
they had to determine whether they would have architecture restored 
to its former splendour, or else yield to what was melancholy in the 
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arefaitectural works, not of England alone, but of other countries. Italy 
had been a pensive country ; but now, thank God, she had nearly re- 
gained her liberty, and she would henceforth show it in gladness. Ha 
used to look with wonder on the Scala Palace, at Verona ; and, if it 
should escape the guns of the Austrian fortress, he was confident it 
would shine forth with brightness again. But how were they to re- 
store the vitality of architecture ? That he left to others. He had 
already, he felt, occupied too much of their time : but he certainly did 
take a great interest in the subject, because he saw how it bore upon 
the employment of workmen. One of the difficulties of the question, 
80 fKt as related to France, was the enormous interest which all the 
French work-people had in those restorations. A municipality in 
Finnce would always give money to restore, but never to build, a great 
cathedraL The useful work in every restoration would consist in put- 
ting sound stones in the jdace of those which were decayed, and to 
avoid adding sculpture. Provided these objects were attained, he was 
prepared for any amount of unsightliness ; and he believed they might 
be carried out with much less harm than a different mode of treatment 
would involve. But nothing was more fatal than to destroy ancient 
work and then leave it for years without coppng what is lost. The 
pinnacles at Rouen, for example, had been, he believed, left ten years 
M Uoc, Meanwhile the effect of the facade was ruined, and the ori- 
ginal appearance forgotten. He could bring cases before them by the 
hundred in support of the same view. In conclusion, he ventured to 
take upon himself to remonstrate, with all the power of voice he could 
command, against finding fault with the French, instead of appl3ring 
themselves to set them a wholesome example. 

Mr. Street, following Mr. Ruskin, said he feared that the debate 
was likely to languish, from all the speakers being on the same side ; 
for even Mr. Ruskin, while intending to differ from Mr. Parker, had 
redly confirmed him. His own opinion, he confessed, quite coincided 
with that of the previous speakers. He did not think they had any 
right whatever to assume to themselves the authority of making a for- 
mal protest against the manner in which restorations were being car- 
ried out in France. It became them rather to look first at home, and 
see whether their own work of the same kind was everything that it 
ought to be ; for he was clearly of opinion that damage done to Eng- 
lish buildings during their restoration was at least as great as that 
which they were deploring in France. There was, however, this dif- 
ference between the two cases; that the damage done to French 
buildings had often touched that which was the most valuable portion 
of the inheritanoe we had received from remote times, that exquisite 
sculpture which was so universaUy admired, and which the French had 
not in general treated as they should. He must say, on the other 
hand, that be thought Mr. Ruskin had taken too gloomy a view of the 
qoestioa ; for there were still many examples that would enable him 
satisfinstorily to complete the work which he told them he had been 
desirous to prepare. They were most anxious that the architectural 
history of the thirteenth century should be written ; and ten-fold more 
so now that they had heard of its having been contemplated by Mr. 
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Ruskin. It was a history which many of them wished to see, and 
which would certainly be as interesting as it was instractive. As re- 
garded the question immediately under discussion, he thought it would 
be better advice that they should first understand what ought to be 
attempted in English restoration instead of supporting the committee 
in any course of remonstrance, however gentle. 

The President. — We have no such intention. We have memo- 
rialized the Institute of British Architects, and there we let the matter 
rest. This debate is only for the purpose of mutual information. 

Mr. Street was very happy to hear that statement ; and he would 
now proceed to say a few words more about restoration. He hoped 
they were all agreed that they ought to be as conservative as possible 
in their restorations. He thought he saw an eminent destructive be- 
fore him ; and if so, he could argue the case with him. For himself 
he confessed he was not in favour of sharp angles and arrises, or of 
clean surfaces inside and out. It was a curious fact that in English 
restorations three- fourths of the mischief that was done arose from 
the attempt to make the inside of the edifice look cheerful. Almost 
every old building when cleaned disclosed some trace of colour on its 
walls ; and these being carefully removed, they had, instead of the 
early building, one in which all real interest was lost. That was no 
doubt the case to some extent in the French restorations ; but what 
Mr. Parker said was quite true, that the Government did take an in- 
terest in the work, and did endeavour to prevent ignorant restorations ; 
and, under the intelligent supervision of M. Le Due, he did think we 
should escape a great deal of that mischief they were now despairing 
of. In France, thrcie- fourths of the damage was generally done with- 
out the knowledge of the architect at all. His work was commonly 
the designing of new buildings ; and an old one was not an object of 
particular interest to a man under him, when his employer was out of 
sight. An English workman was almost as bad as a French workman 
if he were left ; for, on their return ^ they would probably find that he 
had destroyed some great feature of the building, a fine piece of sculp- 
ture, or a moulding. It, therefore, not unfrequently happened that the 
architect was not the responsible person. No doubt a great deal de- 
pended upon the method of restoration that was pursued ; whether by 
buttressing, tying with iron rods, or using timber struts under the 
porches and other parts, as at Chartres, He could not entirely 
concur with Mr. Rudcin in the view he had expressed of the archi- 
tects of the thirteenth-century. They loved their work, and took an 
excessive pleasure in all they did ; but he did not think that they erer 
destroyed old work for the mere purpose of making it look cheerful. 
It was a rare thing to find old work which had been touched merely 
for the sake of cleaning it. One of the greatest delights he took io 
looking upon an old restoration arose out of its historical interest. 
They must remember, however, that, while we had restored our own 
churches ourselves, the restoration of large buildings in France had 
been done by the Government, while smaller buildings had been left 
completely untouched. There were districts in which buildings were 
not registered as historical monuments, and those were untouched. 
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He was sorry to say that great apathy existed with reference to these 
huildings, which were thus saffered to go to decay. Here he would do 
ao act of merited justice, however, to the priest of Notre Dame, at 
Ch^ons-sur-Marne ; who. having an architectural taste himself, saw 
every hit of cleaning done with his own eyes. No new stones were 
put in there. (The President interposed that he had seen the church 
during the preceding year, and that then the substitution of new stones 
was being carried out extensively.) Mr. Street resumed that he should 
deprecate any resolution or expression of opinion going forth from that 
meeting, that they in England were prepared to condemn the restora- 
tions now going on in France ; for. though he did not like to see those 
noble cathedrals and churches bristling with scaffolding, he did not 
think it would be becoming in them to offer any such remonstrance. 

The Rev. J. M. Neale said he quite agreed with Mr. Parker that the 
French clergy were as anxious about their churches as they in England 
were. Only two years ago he was at that noble church La Chaise Dieu, 
where he was greatly struck with the tapestry, which was a most won- 
derful piece of needlework. The poor priest asked him, with tears in 
his eyes, to do what he could to get the whole church numbered as an 
historical monument, and to include the tapestry. He (Mr. Neale) 
accordingly did what he could in the matter, but was unsuccessful, and 
it was impossible to be otherwise unless the Government classed the 
church as an historical monument. He could name many other in- 
stances were the priests were willing and anxious to have their churches 
restored ; but, being too poor to have the work done themselves with 
the means at their disposal, and the Government only interfering in 
cases where the building was registered as an historical monument, the 
work was thrown back upon their own hands, and so remained unex- 
ecuted. He agreed with Mr. Ruskin, that it was only too common, 
and always very provoking, to find the richest specimens of old French 
cathedral architecture blocked up with scaffolding. Last year he found 
Amiens Cathedral so blocked up, and also the west end of the Cathedral 
of Chartres, and the eastern end of those at Le Mans and Laval. At 
Nantes, he found the fine church there similarly blocked up. He 
wished the Government would take one church in hand at a time and 
finish it, and then let another be begun, instead of having so many 
blocked up with scaffolding at one time. He saw one church which 
was blocked up with scaffolding both inside and outside, so that it was 
impossible to form any idea of its architecture. So it had been for a 
couple of years, and such it seemed likely to remain for a couple 
of years more. He should be sorry if they came to any resolution 
that might seem to cast any slur on the French in their restorations. 
M. Viollet Le Due, who was at the head of the restoration, was one 
of the first architects of the world, and though his subordinates might 
not be aU they should be. they did what they could, he believed, for 
the best, and he had had conversations with five or six of them. The 
speaker then proceeded to remark, with reference to what Mr. Street 
had said, that there was a distinction between the way in which an 
ancient building was to be regarded. Archseology was one thing ; but 
as a priest, he would far rather have a church which Mr. Scott or Mr. 
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Street oould build, than he would have the finest Romanesque or Pointed 
in England. He thought that with their knowledge and the interest 
tiftej would take in the building, they should have a far better cathe- 
dral. He would rather have such a new cathedral than the finest 
Romanesque or Pointed building of the old time. One thing more — 
he agreed with what Mr. Street said, that the medieval men. to a 
certain extent, were not without sentiment and romance, and had a 
liking for old grey buildings. 

Mr. Scott said he should not presume to criticise the view expressed 
by Mr. Ruskin ; but he must say he fully concurred in the remarks made 
by Mr. Street. As to the propriety of their not passing a resolutiou, 
which might get into the hands of the leading French architects, and 
do great mischief ; he was quite of opinion that it would be most un- 
becoming in them to pass one. If he were called upon to propose 
a resolution, his reply would be, " Let him who is without sin cast the 
first stone.*' Though they certainly had a most interesting object 
before them, it was one of extreme difficulty of attainment. If they 
could lay down a principle, they would often find it impossible to carry 
it out. It would frequently happen that a building was so frightfully 
rotten, — ^its stones so rotten, that they gave way almost immediately 
upon being touched. If that were not the case — and, happily, it was 
only exceptional — they would probably find that the clerks of the 
works, or the builders, were determined to enter into a combination to 
frustrate their purpose. He happened the other day to be sent for to 
a church in Bedfordshire, to enlarge it ; and though he necessarily bad 
to disturb many parts, he endeavoured to preserve what he could con- 
sistently with the due execution of the works, and the demands that 
were made upon him. The builder, however, as he was sure, unin- 
tentionally destroyed one of the most interesting things he wished to 
preserve. He was sent for for two reasons : first, because the Archaeo- 
logical Society of the district very properly protested against that 
destruction; and secondly, because the parish protested against his 
destroying anything but the tower. They would not employ the clerk 
of the works, but the builder he found to be inveterate against any- 
thing in the way of preservation. It was with the utmost difficulty 
by threatening him he could get him to prop up the thirteenth-century 
arches ; and that was a feeling he met with continually. In fact, they 
found themselves generally placed in a position of extraordinary per- 
plexity. They, did not know what to do themselves : they could not 
do it if they did ; and those who were under them would not assist 
them. As to French architects, he thought they were open to some 
charges, — not more than they themselves were. They were certainly 
too fond of smartening up their work ; and, having almost unlimited 
funds at their dbposal, they proceeded on the principle of renewing 
stones that were only slightly decayed, and sculpture that was only in 
a small degree impaired. If they were to assume any right of remon- 
strance at all, it could only be in the course of friendly conversation ; 
for, if they attempted to do that publicly, they would be certain to 
meet with unpleasant reprisals. In the restorations at the Sainte 
Chapelle, and the arcadings connected with it, that was notably the 
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case; for he had found some of the original capitals in the H6tel 
Cluny almost as good as new. In general, he found that for aome 
little fault as to colour, figure, or expression, the originals had heen 
condemned, and new objects substituted. At the H6tel Cluny he met 
with specimens of some of the most delightfully tender art that could 
well be imagined ; and he felt quite confident that it would be utterly 
impossible for any but the men who executed them originally to execute 
them as they were, and to express the same sort of feeling. A copy 
of the original should express all the feeling it possessed ; hut, hom 
the manner in which the substitution had been needlessly effected, it 
was eertain to be devoid of it. It was in that respect, as he conceived, 
the French architects were mostly in error — their needlessly ruining 
fine sculpture ; — and, if they could remonstrate against that as often 
as they had their opportunity, they might be doing good : but they 
would be doing still more good if they carefully avoided the commission 
of similar fiiolts themselves. 

The Rev. B. Webb said that, some speakers having gallantly de- 
fended Mr. Hussey, he would now try to make a short explanation in 
behalf of his friend Mr. Butterfield. That gentleman had assured him 
that no one could love or respect the buildings at Merton more than he 
did. It was necessary for the good of the college, as a place of edu- 
cation, to enlarge it ; and the only way in which that could be done 
was to take part of the library, which was in the shape of the letter Lr 
and turn it the other way. He observed in reply that he would rather 
the change should not be carried out ; but Mr. Butterfield insisted 
upon the correctness of his views. He agreed with Mr. Neale, that 
the end and purpose of a religious or semi-religious building was of 
more importance than its mere archaeological interest ; and if it were 
absolutely necessary that the library at Merton should go, he would 
not wish to keep it for the mere aake of its associations. 

Mr. White said it had struck him whether, instead of a remon- 
strance, mutual discussion between the parties interested in restora- 
tions in the two countries could not be invited, as to the best mode 
of preserving monuments of art. It appeared to him that that might 
be done without offending the susceptibilities of their neighbours, and 
with benefit perhaps to both parties. 

The President said he thought they must all feel that their debate 
that erening had been most instructive. They had no intention of sub- 
mitting any resolution on the subject that evening. They had fired their 
shot in the memorial which they had addressed to the Institute of British 
Architects, to be made use of by that body, or not to be made use of, 
as it might think fit. What they had desired to do was to obtain a 
debate on the very interesting subject of restorations in France ; as to 
which, as it appeared, they had all said the same thing — that a great 
deal of restoration was going on in France ; that some of it was well 
dcKie, and some very badly done. It was admitted also that there was 
at the head of the restoration a great man, M. VioUet Le Due, and 
that there were under him some men who were very ignorant and 
reckless. As Mr. Ruskin truly said, the national vanity of their neigh- 
bours stood in the way of any hopeful result arising from a friendly 
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representation of their views ; for they would probably follow the ex* 
ample of their American friends, and construe neutrality into hostility. 
That was a matter, however, in which delicacy might be carried too far, 
and in which they might be wrong to be mealy-mouthed. But one of 
the objects of a society like the Ecclesiulogical Society was to prevent 
any mutilation or destruction of ancient buildings. Their free speech 
enabled them to say so in this country, but, unhappily, that was not so 
in France — how long that might be was another question. The whole 
church restoration in France was a Napoleonic idea, and might be 
stopped or diverted at the wUl of the one leading influence. With 
regard to what he said of the non-ecclesiological education of the 
priests of France generally, he did so not on his own authority, but 
on the authority of some of the leading men in France. Therefore, 
he still persisted in saying, with many admirable examples to the con- 
trary, and in spite of all those exceptions, he still believed that the semi- 
nary education of France had not so developed the spirit of historical 
inquiry as to make the priest what it had made the English clergyman, 
a good ecclesiologist. Among those exceptions were the Dean and 
Chapter of Bourges, who, as Mr. Parker had told them, had executed 
that splendid monograph of their painted glass at their own expense ; 
though Mr. Parker had forgotten to include the authors of the work, 
P^re Cahier and the late P^re Martin, who had himself read a paper at 
a former anniversary meeting of the Ecclesiological Society. It would 
not be forgotten how much the Count de Montalembert had been 
impressed by the spirit shown in the restoration of Ely Cathednd 
by the lamented Dean Peacock and his coadjutors. It was a po- 
sitive fact that without free opinion, without free discussion, without 
a free press, they could not have artistic liberty or a true artistic 
education. As to the work carried on in France, he was willing to 
believe that much was done in the time of Louis Philippe which would 
not be done now. But even Mr. Scott himself in what he had said 
about the capitals of the Ste. Chapelle had expressed a most strong 
condemnation of what was being now done, a condemnation stronger 
in its simple statement of fact than the most florid denunciation, prov- 
ing as it did that he had himself seen beautiful ornaments removed 
and novelties wantonly substituted instead of them. Englishmen no 
doubt lived, many of them, in glass houses, and a stone might destroy 
much of their self-esteem ; yet, good as was the principle of not throw- 
ing stones till we felt ourselves to be blameless, in criticism on art or 
literature there must be a limit to its application, or where would there 
be any criticism or censorship at all, if no one criticised his neighbour till 
he was conscious of self '•perfection ? There was no resolution before 
them ; but the subject had been well considered in a discussion which 
had elicited many interesting facts. The main object of the discas- 
sion, indeed, had been to get at facts, and those which had been brought 
out while they were eminently suggestive, would no doubt set many 
of them thinking for the year that was to come; and, so if their 
thoughts ran on what they in England had done or undone, rather 
than about what the French had done or undone ; though the imme- 
diate subject-matter of the debate might be neglected, they would at 
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least be doing what was of practical advantage to themselves. He 
might now declare the proceedings of the meeting terminated. 

The Dean of York then moved, and the Rev. Sir Henry Baker se- 
conded, a vote of thanks to the chairman as president of the society ; 
and the motion having been cordially agreed to, 

llie President returned thanks, and moved that the name of the Dean 
of York be added to the list of vice-presidents. 

Sir C. Anderson seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
agreed to. 

Mr. Scott, before the meeting separated, wished to offer a suggestion 
to Mr. Ruskin, which was this ; that if he would only leave the rail- 
ways, and take the common roads of France, he would soon find ma- 
terials enough for his history of the thirteenth century. In England 
too let him take the ruined abbeys ; there was no restoration there, 
and they might enable them to enjoy and to profit by a most instruc- 
tive book. 

Mr. Ruskin replied, that it was most encouraging to find himself 
thus urged to the performance of a relinquished task. He was speak- 
ing with perfect sincerity when he adverted to the subject, but he did 
not give every reason that had induced him to abandon it. He felt so 
strongly that their artists ought to endeavour to bring out a life and a 
feehng of their own, that no person, however feeble his powers, ought 
to go back any more to those old dates. It was rather their duty to 
encourage the genius of the day in bringing forward the spirit of the 
nineteenth century, and not that which was dead. 



Immediately after the Anniversary Meeting, a Committee Meeting 
was held at the Architectural Gallery, Conduit Street : present, the 
President. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., in the chair; the Hon. and 
Very Rev. the Dean of York, V.P., the Rev. S. S. Greatheed, the 
Rev. H, L. Jenner, and the Rev. B. Webb. 

The following members of the committee were re-elected : E. 
Akroyd, Esq.. Sir C. Anderson, Bart.. J. J. Bevan, Esq., Lord R. 
Cecil, M.P., J. D. Chambers, Esq.. J. W. Clark. Esq., J. S. Forbes, 
Esq., J. F. France, Esq., G. J. R. Gordon, Esq., F. S. Gosling, Esq., 
Sir J. £. Harington, Bart., the Rev. G. H. Hodson, the Rev. Dr. 
Jebb, H. L. S. Le Strange. Esq., W, C. Luard. Esq., the Hon. F, 
Lygon, M.P., the Rev. J. M. Neale, T. Gambier Parry, Esq.. the Rev. 
J. H. Sperling. J. G. Talbot, Esq.. R. E. E. Warburton, Esq., and the 
Rev. G. Williams. 

W. M. Fawcett, Esq., B.A., of Jesus College, Cambridge, was 
elected an ordinary member. 

The former officers were re-elected. 



The following music was sung by the Motett Choir of the Ecclesio- 
logical Society, on Wednesday, July 31st, 1861, at the Architectural 
Union, 9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, at eight p.m. 
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Part I. 

The AUehuaHc Sequence, " Cantemus cuncti melodam." 

LXXVIIL Hynmal Noted. 

PstUmsfor the last Evening Psalter Noted, 

Latin Hymn. " Eterna Christi munera." Melody from Guidett^s Dtredortam. 

Missa, " Eterna Christi munera.'' Pakstriua. 

" Kyrie," A quatlro voci. 

'* Gloria Id Excelsis." .... „ 

"Credo." „ 

"Sanctu8." „ 

" Benedictos." Aire vod, 

'* Hosanna." . ' A qwUtro vocL 

" Agnus Dei, miserere nobis.'* . „ 

*' Agnus Dei« da nobis pacem." A cinque voci. 

Carol " Twas about the dead of night." . XXIIL Carols for Easter-Ode. 

Part II. 

Hymn. " O beata beatorum." LXXXVIII"' Hymnal Noted, Harmonies fir 

different verses by Sir H. R. Bishop, and the Rev. 8. S, 
Greatheedf M.A., Treasurer of the Ecclesiohffical Somty. 

Motett, " Quam pulchri sunt." Palestrina. 

Part of a " Gloria in ExcelsisJ' " Domine Deus." Clari. 

Eight Part Anthem. ** Judge me, O Lord." (Ps. 43.) . . . Mendelssohn. 

Motett. *' Behold now, praise the Lord." Giovanni Croee. 

Carol. ** Give ear, give ear, good Christian men." XVI. Carols for Easter-tide. 

Hymn for Compline. *' Te lucis ante terminum." . . IX"- Hymnal Noted. 



THE OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. 

First Meeting, Easter Term, May 8. The Rev. the Master of Uni- 
varsity College, President, in the chair. 

It was announced that Mr. H. W. Challis, of Merton College, had 
been elected secretary, in the room of Mr. E. 8. Orindle, resigned. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the society : — 

Rev. C. Humphrey Cholmeley, M.A., Magdalen College. 

Rev. H. Ramsden Bramley, M.A., Magdalen College. 

A. T. Barton, Esq., Corpus College. 

John E. Field, Esq., Worcester College. 

Charles Bigg, Esq., Corpus College. 

E. Chapman, Esq., Merton College. 

H. W. Moore, Esq., Merton College. 

Professor Ooldwin Smith then delivered an interesting lecture apoo 
the " Different Views of the Character of Cardinal Pole.*' 

He read a passage from Burnet as giving the ordinary view of Pole's 
character, and referred to Mr. Froude as giving the other view. He 
observed that Mr. Froude*s determination to dear the character of 
Henry the Eighth involved the necessity of condemning all those with 
whom Henry the Eighth had come into collision. 

He remarked that, in estimating any character of these times, two 
things must be taken into aooonnt. Allegiance, especially the aUe- 
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giance of Charohmen, was divided between the Pope and the King ; 
and the world had not yet learned the doctrine of toleration. The first 
remark bore on the charge of treason made againat Pole, the second on 
the charge of persecution. 

The lecturer then proceeded to some specific charges which had been 
made against Pole ; . the chai^ of misbehaTiour towards the King in 
the question of the divorce, of which, it was submitted, there was no 
proof ; the charge of attacking the King in the book De Unitate Ec- 
clesiiBt which was met by evidence showing that the same view of the 
King's government was taken by impartial witnesses ; the charge of 
shrinking from personal danger, which was met by evidence proving 
that Pole, while taking part against the King, was in personal danger 
of assassination ; the charge of extravagant fanaticism, which was mtft 
by evidence showing that Pole belonged, like Contarini. to the mode- 
rate party in the Church ; and the charge of persecution, which was 
met by evidence from Foxe and others, showing that Pole, though 
partly responsible in his official capacity for the persecutions, had per- 
sonally taken the side of humanity. 

The lecturer concluded by recommending the period for study* as 
one of which an impartial history still remained to be written. He 
pointed to the especial interest attaching to the moderate party in the 
Church to which Pole belonged, and which had endeavoured to bring 
about reform without a breach of the unity of Christendom. 

The President returned the thanks of the society to Professor Oold- 
win Smith, and made some remarks respecting Pole's book, De Unitate 
BceUsim, 

Professor Stanley said that Mr. Froude was out of Bngland, or be 
would no doubt reply. He certainly must be allowed the merit of 
candour, because it seems that he himself has supplied most of the 
documents which have been used against him. The account of tha 
moderate party, he added, was certainly a most interesting one, and 
well deserving of study ; and it would be curious to observe how those 
moderate views which Pole held, passed off into those which be adopted 
on hie return to England. 

The Master of Balliol College made some remarks respecting the 
European view of Pole's character as a practical reformer, which were 
followed by some observations from the Principal of New Inn HalU 
and the President ; after which the meeting was adjourned. 



Second Meeting. Easter Term, May 15. The Rev. the Master of 
University College, President, in the chair. 

A letter was read from the Incumbent of Dorchester respecting the 
renewed exertions which are being made to continue the work of res- 
toration there. 

The foUowing gentlemen were elected members of the society : — 

The Hon. A. J. R. Anson, Christ Chufcb. 

B. M. Gawne, Esq., Christ Church. 

Rev. W. Chambers,- M.A., Worcester Collep. 

Rev. J. E. T. Rogers, M.A., Magdalen Hall. 

Rer. J. Bosworth, D.D., Christ Chureh, Professor of Aaglo-Saxon. 
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Professor Westwood then called the attention of the meeting to a 
large number of very careful rubbings from the curious early crosses 
and inscriptions which occur in Wales. These he had brought to 
illustrate die remarks he had to make upon the early Christian Monu- 
ments of Wales contrasted with those of the Catacombs of Rome, of 
which an account had been given at a previous meeting by the Rev. 
J. W. Burgon. 

First Meeting, Trinity Term, May 9^. The Rev. the Master of 
University College, President, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the society : — 

• The Hon. A. Legge, Chiist Church. 

R. S. Cobbett, Esq., Pembroke College. 
Ralph Blakelock, Esq., Lincoln College. 
Rev. J. P. Tweed, M.A., Exeter College. 
Luke Rirington, Esq., Magdalen Coll^. 
J. T. Berwick, Esq., Qaeen*f College. 

The President, after announcing that the annual meeting of the 
society would be held this term, in accordance with the custom which, 
till within the last few years, had been maintained, called* upon Mr. 
Parker to read his paper, " On the Remains of the City Walls and 
Fortifications of Oxford." 



The annual meetinf^ of the society was held on Tuesday, June 4. 
at the Music Room, Holywell, the Rev. the Master of University Col- 
leg^, President, in the chair. 

The room was adorned with a large collection of fine architectural 
photographs, chiefly lent for the occasion by the Architectural Photo- 
graphic Association. 

The President, in opening the proceedings, referred to the general 
prosperous condition of the society, and then called upon the secretary, 
Mr. Le Strange, to read the annual report. 

" The past year has been one of the most eventful to the society 
since its commencement. 

"In 1859 the society completed the 21st year of its existence. 
Although the state of its funds at that time, and the estimation in 
which it was still held, seemed such as to warrant its members in be- 
lieving that its strength was in no way impaired, still those who had 
watched it from its birth, through the years of its infancy, till it legally 
came of age, could not but feel anxious for its future welfare. 

" The event, perhaps, which more than any other hastened the crisis 
which was then impending, was the expiration of the lease of the 
rooms of the society, and although during 1859 the committee were 
anxious to seize on any opportunity for obtaining a place of safety 
where the valuable collection of casts, models, seals, brasses, drawings, 
and books which, during the many years of its existence, the society 
had accumulated, might be depoiited. still 1 860 came upon them be- 
fore they had been successful. The University had, however, signified 
their willingness to accept the collection and prevent its being scat- 
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tered» provided that they could find amongst their aeveral boildinga any 
room which they could conveniently spare. 

"As a temporary place of safety, an unoccupied room over the 
Clarendon building was provided, in which the collection was placed, 
but the room was totally unfit for lectures ; the library, from want of 
space, was rendered useless ; and after the expenses on moving from 
the old rooms had been met, the society found itself in a most unen- 
viable position as to its funds. 

*' It was exactly at this time last year that a general meeting was 
called, and the state of the society freely canvassed. There were those 
present who, surveying the past history of the society, considered that 
it bad done its work, and that the taste for architectural studies was 
not sufficiently extended to support a society of the kind. Various 
suggestions were made, but eventually the one put forth by the com- 
mittee, with some slight modification, was adopted. 

" The substance of the changes was, that history should be added 
to architecture as one of the objects of the society, and that it should 
henceforth be called the Architectural and Historical Society ; that 
the subscription for residents should be reduced to 10«. instead of one 
guinea, the sum previously paid, and that bs. should be fixed as the 
sum to be paid by non-resident members. 

" The following Term found the society again in working order, and 
the committee have no slight reason to congratulate themselves that 
tbeir expectations as to the results of those changes have been fully 
realized. 

" We have, during the past year, held nine meetings, exclusive of 
the present annual meeting of the society, and your committee will now 
proceed to lay before you a short analysis of the papers read and the 
subjects discussed on those occasions. We may divide them into two 
clssses ; first, those which are both architectural and historical ; and 
secondly, those which are purely historical. To subjects belonging to 
the first of these we have devoted seven of our meetings, and in these 
we shall find that sometimes it is architecture and sometimes history 
which predominates ; of the second class we have had two papers. 

" The first meeting of the society as newly constituted was appro- 
priately occupied with a discussion, opened by Mr. J. H. Parker, * On 
the C!oonection of History with Architecture,' which showed in a concise 
and clear manner how the character of each century was stamped on 
its architecture, and how much the style of the latter depended on the 
uifluence of external circumstances. At the next meeting Mr. Parker 
delivered a lecture ' On the Comparative E'rogress of Architecture in 
England and France during the Middle Ages, with especial reference 
to the History of the Hmes,' in which he showed how much closer a 
conaection than is now generally supposed existed at that time be- 
tween the two countries, and how much the friendly intercourse be- 
tween the nations had to do with the almost similar and simultaneous 
development of architecture on each side of the channel. 

" At the subsequent meeting there were two papers read, which may 
be Baid to have been devoted to architectural, or rather to antiquarian 
research. One (Nov. 28, I860,) by the Rev. J. W. Burgon, who 
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ofi^red ftom« interestiag remarks on a series of nibbings, eospended 
round the room, which be had made from inscriptions on the marble 
and stone slabs cohering the grares of the early Christians in the 
Catacombs of Rome. The lecturer contended that the custom of buiy* 
ing in underground vaults was of Jewish origin, and was probably s 
national custom introduced at Home by the Jewish converts to Chiih 
tianity settled there. The second was by Mr. J. O. Westwood, the 
Hope Professor of Zoology, who exhibited a valuable collection of rub- 
bings, which he had made with great labour and perseverance, from 
the early Christian monuments of Wales. The subject, he said, had 
been suggested to him by Mr. Burgon's rubbings from the Catacombs* 
and there were many points of resemblance between them. 

*" Oti February 19 of the present year. Professor Gold win Smith 
discussed ' Several Subjects for Inquiry connected with the History of 
the University and Colleges,' but the lecture was, in fact, a lucid and 
interesting summary of the history of the university, which he divided 
into four phases, extending (torn the traditionary foundation by Alfred 
down to the commencement of the prsaent century. 

** The paper with which We were favoured at our last meeting, by 
Mr. J. H. Parker, comprehended both the subjects which our sode^ 
has in view. He traced and illustrated, with several plana and views, 
the remains of the city walls and fortifications of Oxford, — not only 
those which existed in the civil commotions under Stephen, and in the 
times of Henry III., but also the earthworks erected in the times of 
the Rebellion, when King Charles fortified the city against the Parlia- 
ment. 

*' The last paper of this class was by the librarian, * On Walter de 
Merton, as Chancellor, Founder, and Architect ;' who, he said, was the 
first to conceive the idea of the collegiate S3rstem, and to whom we owe 
a debt of gratitude, not only for his munificence in founding Merton, 
but for bis skill in architectural design, since he was one of tiie first to 
introduce the Decorated style. The lecturer then traced the principal 
incidents both of De Merton's public and private life, showing how to 
him and the three other chancellors, Wykeham, Waynfiete, and Wol- 
sey, Oxford owes the foundation, perfection, and extension of a system 
which has placed her university in the foremost rank among similar 
institutions in Europe, as well as her finest architectural monuments. 

"Of the seven papers the first is devoted to the discussion of archi* 
tecture as well as history. In the second, by Mr. Parker, the former 
predominates. Architectural remains form the basis of the papers of 
Mr. Burgon and Mr. Westwood. Professor Gold win Smith's History 
of the University threw much light on the same subject. Mr. Fsrker*! 
lecture on the Walls of Oxford is illustrated by the remains which 
exist around us; and, finally, the librarian brought before us Walter 
de Merton in the character of architect, as well aa of chancellor and 
founder. 

" On the other hand, we have devoted two evenings to the con* 
sideration of purely historical |K>int8. The first paper of this class read 
before us was by the Rev. W. Shirley, ' On some Questions connected 
with the Chancellorship of Becket,' in which he showed that we owe 
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him a laBting debt of gratitude for permaneDt and beneficial traces left 
by him, (1) in the office of chanceUor, (2) in the constitution of our 
courts of ju8tice» (3) in the character of the common law. 

" On the 8th of May, Professor Goldwin Smith offered before the 
society some valuable remarks, ' On the Different Views of the Cha- 
racter of Cardinal Pole/ showing how the history of those times lately 
published by Mr. Froude was likely to lead one to form a false esti- 
mate of the public and private character of that distinguished states- 
man. 

" While fuUy admitting, therefore, that the work of the society is 
now twofold, — that it does not give undivided attention to architecture, 
ss was formerly the case, the committee believe that they have in the 
main furthered the interests of that study, for which the society was 
originally founded* Architecture by itself, as a study, was not suffi- 
cient to sustain a society in a position to command general respect and 
esteem ; and they believe that the uniting history with that study has 
been the chief means of preserving the society from dissolution. And 
more than this, they believe that at the present time the historical view 
of the architecture of this country is of the highest importance, when 
we meet with so many instances of the introduction of foreign designs 
under the idea that the architecture on the continent provides exam- 
ples which are entirely wanting in England. The historical view will 
show how the architecture of the country always adspted itself — and 
that with the greatest success — to the requirements of the times ; and 
it is only by paying close attention, not only to medtseval plans and 
designs, but to the causes which gave rise to them, that we can hope 
so thoroughly to understand the national style of this country as to 
regain for it the love and admiration which it once enjoyed. 

" Time was when all architectural works going on in the kingdom 
possessed so great interest for the members of this society that it was 
customary to refer to them in the annual report. By degrees we learnt 
to regard only those which were in progress in our immediate neigh* 
bourhood ; and of late years we have paid little attention to any work 
beyond the boundaries of this city. 

*' Since our last report there is indeed little to mention, as the space 
is somewhat circumscribed, and great works — such as Exeter Chapel, 
BsUiol Chapel, and the New Museum — may well precede a pause. 
However, it is not entirely so : a new library has been built at Univer* 
sity College, to receive the statues of the great Lord Eldon and his 
brother Lord Stowell> the most distinguished members of the college 
in the early part of the present century. The building has been in- 
trasted to Mr. Scott, and your committee have every reason to con* 
grstulate that college on their choice, the building possessing every 
sdvantage, combined with simplicity and beauty of design. 

" Mr. Scott has studied the history of the architecture of his country, 
snd has mastered not only the forms, but the principles, of mediaeval 
designs also ; and it is from this cause, probsbly, that his works have 
been so successful that at the present moment the committee have been 
told that the restoration or building of no less than eleven cathedrals 
«re Intrusted to his sole charge. 
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** Of the new church in S. Giles's yoor committee could not approTe 
when the designs were laid before them. They reserve a final judg- 
ment till the work is finished ; but as far as it has gone the building 
appears decidedly otherwise than English in character; and against 
the introduction of foreign details for the sake of novelty, instead of 
carefully developing the styles which we have so exquisitely re^ire- 
sented in our own country, this society has constantly protested. 

** The introduction of a new painted window into the cathedral of 
Christ Church has called forth several remarks. As to the details of 
the design, all will agree, probably, that it merits great praise ; but as 
a whole, considering its position, and the nature of the material with 
which the artist has had to deal, exceptions may fairly be taken to a 
general verdict in its favour. 

*' To return to matters connected more directly with our own society. 

** Among the officers but few changes have been made. Our Presi- 
dent, Treasurer, and Librarian continue the same as last year. Mr. 
£. S. Grrindle, of Queen*s College, one of your Secretaries* was, we 
regret to state, compelled to resign on account of his health ; and Mr. 
H. W. Challis. of Merton College, has been elected in bis room. Five 
of the late committee retired in regular rotation, and the following 
gentlemen have succeeded them : — 

««The Rev. P. G. Medd. M.A., of University College; the Rev. 
W. W. Shirley, M.A., of Wadham College ; the Rev. the Rector of 
Lincoln College ; £. W. Urquhart, Esq., of Balliol CoUege ; and W. 
J. Gunther, Esq., of Queen's College. 

*' The committee cannot close t^eir Report without congratulating 
the Society on the very large number of new and influential names 
which they have been able to add to their list during the past year. It 
is in great measure owing to this fact that we were able last Term to 
issue with our Report such a satisfactory balance sheet of the receipts 
and expenditure of the year. Our accounts, including our liabilities, 
at the commencement of the October Term, showed a deficit of more 
than £50. We had. therefore, great satisfaction in being able to show 
last Term that by Donations from former members, by renewed sub- 
scriptions from life members; and the payment of several arrears, in 
addition to the subscriptions received from new members— -of whom 
upwards of fifty have been added to our list in the course of the year. 
— the whole of our liabilities have been met, leaving a fair balance ia 
hand. Our expenses have been considerably reduc^ by the kindness 
of the Curator of the Ashmolean Museum in permitting us to hold 
our meetings there ; and should such permission be continued to us, 
and the amount of subscriptions keep up to their present average, we 
shall hope to have funds in hand, and be able further to extend the 
influence of the Society, whether by more frequent meetings or by 
further enlargement of the Reports of our proceedings." 

The adoption of the Report was moved by the Master of Balliol 
College. He said that he sincerely congratulated the Society upon 
the very satisfactory statement which the committee had laid before 
them. Not the least encouraging subject referred to in the report, was 
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that which related to the state of their funds. The prosperity of every 
society depended very materially upon the state of its finances, and it 
was therefore with much pleasure that he heard so great an improve- 
ment had taken place in that department during the past year. He 
was of opinion that during the year the Society had to a certain extent 
changed its ground of operation, but the transition from Architecture 
to History was an easy one, — indeed a natural one ; and he congra- 
tulated the Society on the manner in which they had been able to 
combine both. It had been said that Architectural Societies had done 
their work, and there was nothing left for them to do ; he did not think, 
however, this was the case. He was anxious to bear testimony to 
the immense amount of good which these societies had accomplished 
throughout the kingdom during the last twenty years ; but. he also 
thought that there was still much to be done. He thought, too, that 
combining historical with their architectural studies would in no way 
interfere with the work of the Society. He would refer especially to 
one field of work which he thought was still open ; hitherto the efforts 
of the Architectural Societies had been directed towards the improve- 
ment of ecclesiastical buildings only ; he thought they might do much 
by turning their attention to domestic buildings, and he believed that 
the time would soon arrive when it would be as impossible to hear the 
nonsense talked on the subject of domestic architecture, as it is now 
almost impossible, thanks to these societies, to hear nonsense talked by 
educated men about church architecture. 

Professor Stanley then rose, and expressed the gratification which 
he felt in seconding the Report. He was sorry his numerous duties 
had prevented him from giving that time and attention to the Society 
which he would wish to have done ; but he hoped next Term to be able 
to be more often present at their meetings. 

The President then made some remarks upon the plan which the 
state of their funds had permitted them to adopt, namely, the issue, at 
the end of each Term, of a Report of their proceedings. He also drew 
attention to the great debt of gratitude which they owed to the kind- 
ness of the Curator of the Ashmolean Museum for permitting them to 
hold meetings in that building. 

The adoption of the Report was then unanimously carried. 

llie President said he had next to call upon Professor Ooldwin 
Smith for his lecture upon " Some Points connected with the History 
of Ireland." 

The lecturer touched first on the physical character of Ireland, its 
physical relations to Great Britain, and the influence of these circum- 
stances on its history. He then proceeded to treat of some points con- 
nected with the state and characteristics of Irish civilization previous 
to the Conquest, to describe the early manifestations of the national 
character in various departments, and to trace the connection between 
its primitive peculiarities and those which it exhibits in the present 
day, showing, in the course of this inquiry, that, upon a just view of 
history, great allowance must be made for some of the reputed vices 
and infirmities of the people. He next described the circumstances 
^hich led to the Conquest, the Conquest itself, the causes which occa* 
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eioDed its incompleteness, and the evils of which its incompleteaeas 
was the source. The subsequent course of Irish history, political and 
ecclesiastical, was then followed through the period of the early Pale, 
the Tudor and Stuart era, the great rebellion of 1641, the civil war 
in the time of James the Second, and the concluding rebellion of 
1798. down to the Union and the passing of Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Professor for his interastiag 
lecture. Owing to the lateness of the hour at which the lecture vraa 
concluded, there was little time for calling attention to the beautiful 
collection of photographs. A vote of thanks to the Architectural 
Photograph Association for their kindness having been passed, the 
meeting was brought to a close. 

Several persons, however, remained for some time afterwards to 
inspect the photographs. 



CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Tbb Fourth Meeting of the Cambridge Architectural Society was held 
on Thursday evening. May 30th. The Rev. 6. Williams, King*s Col- 
lege, in the chair. 

The Rev. W. J. Beamont, Trinity College, read a paper on the 
Conventual Church of Mount Sinai. The convent dates its formation 
from the Emperor Justinian. The present buildings form a square, 
each side of which is one hundred yards long. The church is a liltle 
off the diagonal towards the northern wall. Its form is, externally, 
rectangular. It contains four portions — the ordinary narthex, naos and 
hieron, and an opishieron behind the hseron, wherein is the traditional 
site of the burning bush. The narthex is a dark corridor, preceding 
the entrance to the naos. The naos is divided into aisles by two 
rows, of six pillars each, two more being added and enclosed within 
the hieron. The pillars are of granite, whitewashed, their capitals 
palm-leaf, and other Egyptian types, the height twelve feet. Wooden 
screens of lattice work serve to divide the centre and side aisles ; the 
ordinary gallery for women over the narthex is wanting. The hieron 
terminates in an apse, around which run three stone benches, corres- 
ponding to the seats of the bishop and presbyters in ordinary basilicas. 
On the arch of triumph is a mosaic of the Transfiguration, in honour of 
which the convent is dedicated. On either side of this are portraits in 
mosaic, that on the left, of Justinian, shaggy and unintelligent ; on the 
right, of Theodora, effeminate and sensual. These portraits are, probably, 
contemporary. The length from the apse to the narthex is 108 feet, 
the breadth of the nave 30. From the piers round arches spring, and 
support the roof, which is, internally, flat; externally. pyremidaL 
Over the arches are plain clerestory windows. The chapel of the 
Burning Bush is said to have been founded by Helena ; but the present 
structure is not pretended to reach to any remote antiquity. The altar 
is reported to cover the site of the Burning Bush ; the east end is 
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squire ; you are required to take off your shoeB on entering ; the con- 
vent containa thirty-five monks, seven of whom are priests, one a dea- 
con, the rest lay- brothers. They are under the charge of a Hegoumenes 
Militiua, who formerly studied in Athens ; he has held his present post 
four years. A constant interchange of inmates is maintained between 
the convent on Mount Sinai and its branch in Cairo, where the Arch- 
bishop of Sinai usually resides. It is the intention of the present Arch- 
bishop to rebuild the monastery on Mount Sinai, so as to fit it for the 
residence of a hundred monks. It would be well if, in his improve- 
ment, he included a school for the monks, and for the children of their 
dependent servants in their neighbourhood. 

The excursion of the Cambridge Architectural Society took place on 
Monday, the 20th May. A party of about seventeen started with coach 
and four from the Eagle, at 10 a.m., and drove over to Huntingdon, 
taking Long Stanton, Over, Swavesey, and Fen Stanton on the way. 
At Long Stanton they stayed, and examined both the small and interest- 
ing church of S. Michael, and its larger neighbour of AU Saints. Over 
is a very interesting specimen of modern restoration, which has been 
well carried out by the present energetic vicar. At Swavesey the party 
were invited by Mrs. Long to view the old manor-house, which has 
many very interesting portions remaining ; and by her hospitality they 
were refreshed for their journey. The church at Swavesey is fine and 
large, but in very poor condition. Fen Stanton has had the nave lately 
restored in good taste, bat the chancel looks very meagre, being a fine 
shell with good windows, and very poor fittings. It is to be hoped that 
in time it may be made to agree better with the body of the church. 
At Huntingdon the party visited All Saints church, which has lately 
been restored, or rather partially restored, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Scott. Chairs are introduced here throughout, with good 
effect and great convenience, but much remains to be done to the 
church before the restoration can be considered complete. After a 
comfortable dinner at the Crown, the party returned to Cambridge, 
arriving soon after seven in the evening. 



ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCHDEACONRY 

OF NORTHAMPTON. 

Tax Spring Meeting of this Society was held at Thrapston, on May 
28. The following annual report was read by the secretary, the Rev. 
T. James : — 

«« The society has arrived at the fifteenth year of its existence, without 
ever haying held a meeting in this town ; and if you are disposed to 
find fttult with us for our not having oome here before, we have the 
simple reason to give that * no one asked us.' But as, on the present 
occasion, we have in our chairman, your excellent neighbour, one of 
our kindest and most efiicient patrons, and in another neighbour of 
yours, Mr. Lightfoot, our latest appointed secretary, we feel that we 
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require no further introduction to you than what their names will give, 
and that, at least, for their aakes, you will give our society a fair hear- 
ing and a friendly welcome. 

" Yet, however respectable our credentials may be, it may reasonably 
be expected that when we appear for the first time in a new place, we 
should give some general account of our objects and our acts ; and, as 
the formal report of our transactions must necessarily be rather briefer 
than usual, (because being read in May instead of its usual time, Oc- 
tober, it will only embrace the works of six months instead of twelve,) 
you will, I trust, excuse me if I diverge a little into the general archi- 
tectural topics of the day, after I have taken stock of the local business 
transacted in our own immediate archdeaconry. 

" Our objects, then, are really wider than our title, perhaps, at first 
suggests. We are not, as many suppose, a mere church-building or 
church-restoring society ; still less, are we merely antiquarian. We 
wish to combine all this with many other things. In a county like 
this, so rich in the architecture of olden times, it would be a disgrace 
to us not to make ancient art our study, and reverently to preserve ito 
existing memorials ; but we have at the same time the more practical 
object in view of improving the character of the buildings daily growing 
up around us — our churches, our town-halls, our com exchanges, our 
schools, our mansions, our parsonages, and — though least in size, not 
least in importance — our labourers' cottage- homes. If we have been 
seldom applied to for advice in secular buildings, as compared with 
ecclesiastical ones, it is from no want of interest on our part, but pro- 
bably from a mistaken view of our caring exclusively for churches ; and 
I may, perhaps, be permitted to express my belief that some unneces- 
sary expense and ugliness might possibly have been saved to the 
county in some of our recent buildings had the plans passed under the 
eyes of a committee accustomed to scrutinise architectural designs. 

" Since last October, plans for the rebuilding of the chancel of Hus- 
band's Bosworth, and for the re-arrangement of the interior of Wel- 
lingborough church, both by Mr. £. F. Law, have been approved ; and 
a scheme for the internal arrangement of Kingsthorpe church, by the 
same architect, is now in the hands of a sub-committee. At the re- 
quest of the rector a sub-committee has also visited the fine church of 
Everdon, and reported on the condition of the chancel. A plan for the 
re-seating of Long Buckby church, by Mr. Gilbert Scott, has been 
considered and approved. The important works at Uppingham and 
Ketton churches, reviewed before, are being vigorously carried on ; and 
the littie chapel of Sutton-by- Weston is being carefully rebuilt, accord- 
ing to our former recommendation. Two very important schools— 
that of S. GKles*, Northampton, by Mr. Law ; and that of Belgrave, 
near Leicester, by Mr. W. GKllett — ^have been submitted to our criti- 
cism, and are now in the course of being carried out, and are likely to 
vie advantageously with any schools within the diocese. The schools 
at Islip, by Mr. Slater, were favourably noticed in a former report. 
Plans for the new school at Paulerspury were exhibited at our com- 
mittee, but too late for criticism. Some very elaborate drawings of a 
well-oonsidered design for a new church about to be erected in Cal- 
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catta, by Mr. Gilbert Scott, having passed through the hands of your 
secretary, have on several occasions been laid before the committee, 
and they believe that in them the very difficult problem of adapting ' 
Anglican architecture to a tropical church has been most successfully 
solved. By great thickness of wall, small windows, lofty roof, and an 
external colonnade, or cloister, running round the ground story, every 
means of coolness has been secured. No stone is to be procured on 
the spot except at extravagant prices ; nor in that city, which is 
called the ' City of Palaces,* does a single stone building, with one 
trifling exception, exist. All is, of course, sun-baked brick, covered 
with white stones. The railway works of the last few years, however, 
have considerably improved the Indian manufacture of brick ; and Mr. 
Scott purposes to take advantage of this improvement, and use the 
brick in its natural form and colour for the whole external walling, ar- 
cading, and mouldings of his new church. In connection with brick 
architecture (which I hope is being daily more and more successfully 
used) I mention that Mr. Scott*s brick church at Leicester, of which 
the drawings were last year submitted to our society, is fast approach- 
ing to completion. 

" Several plans for cottages, among which were some executed for 
Lady Marian Alford, others by Mr. Pedley, and ten designed by Mr. 
Pope for the ' Cottage Improvement Society,* have been minutely and 
repeatedly scrutinised and discussed ; and the committee hope during 
the ensuing year to put forth some cheap and convenient designs of its 
own, founded on the experience of the many plans which have passed 
in review before them. 

" llie design of the present year of the greatest local interest and 
importance, is Mr. Scott*s. for the new chapel at the Lunatic Asylum. 
This very beautiful plan is no less remarkable for its grace than its 
simplicity, bearing no extraneous ornament on its surface, but deriving 
its character entirely from its height and fine proportions. Its walls 
would already have been raised many feet from their foundations, had 
not the sandy nature of the ground caused unexpected delay, and en- 
tailed a large amount of additional excavation. 

" The treasurer's account, annually made up in October, will not be 
forthcoming to-day ; but, notwithstanding the large purchases of both 
Bnglish and foreign books, the object to which our funds are now 
chiefly devoted, the finances of our society are in a most prosperous 
state (our surplus is quite undisputed), and afford us the hope of even- 
tually being the possessors of a first-rate library of architectural and 
archaeological works. I should mention the very curious and valuable 
collection of casts of two hundred and seventy seals of local and archi- 
tectural interest added to our collections this year, by purchase from 
Mr. Ready, of the antiquarian department of the British Museum, and 
which are exhibited to the members for the first time to-day. We 
have had the pleasure, during the past six months, of voting £%. 2«. 
towards the memorial of the late Mr. Pugin, and £l. \8, — a mark, not 
a measure, of our gratitude — towards the testimonial about to be pre- 
sented next week to the indefatigable general secretary for the Asso- 
ciated Volume of Reports, the Rev. E. TroUope, at a meeting to be 
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held at Bourne, LineolnBliire, to which members of this society are 
incited. 

" Your committee have to re^et the resignation of the local seere- 
tary for Rutland, the Rev. H. L. Wingfield. who, during* his short 
tenure of office, has been instrumental in procuring us several valuable 
members in that county. The Rev. Chancellor Wales, being now 
settled at Uppingham, will act for the Rutland district of the arch- 
deaconry. 

** Your committee regret that the hopes which they had at one time 
formed of seeing a worthy chapel rise from the ruins of Catesby are 
not likely to be fulfilled. It is now proposed, they believe, to rebuild 
the latter debased chapel on its present site, and the work of demoli- 
tion has commenced, under the hands of a builder. Soon nothing will 
be left of the old nunnery, and all material memorial of the good 
Dame Joyce Berkeley will pass away, to add another to the utterly 
erased religious foundations of this country. 

** The society still continue to feel unabated interest in the works now 
going on at the Round church of S. Sepulchre's, Northampton ; and 
they earnestly recommend the undertaking as one deserving the aid of 
the whole archdeaconry. Ilie large sum of £700 has been collected 
by the ladies' committee ; but at least £2,000 is yet required to make 
the new part fully available for Divine service. The use of vari- 
coloured stones, both externally and internally, has been carried out by 
Mr. Scott to an extent unexampled, I believe, in modem times ; and 
he has applied the same principle to the woodwork of the chancel roof. 
The present condition of the works is so singular and remarkable, that 
no one should omit the opportunity of visiting them, in order to ob- 
serve how well the new work contrasts, yet harmonises, with the old; 
and that, though in the former the utmost development has been al- 
lowed, the most conservative spirit had presided over the tender hand- 
ling of all the ancient fabric, and the time-marks everywhere imprinted 
on its walls. Lord Alwyne Compton, than whom there is none more 
competent for the work, has sent from Rome a very beautiful design 
for the pavement of the apse, which has been submitted to our society, 
and which the local committee purpose to adopt. 

" At the request of our committee, the Arundel society of London 
have set apart a copy of their beautiful publications, to lend for such 
gatherings as the present one ; and they appear for the first time in 
this room to-day. We have promised any aid in our power towards 
the establishment of an art school in Northampton, and to assist in the 
formation of the museum, for which the municipality of Northampton 
has granted a rate, and which it is hoped to have connected with the 
new Town Hall. We also look forward with pleasure to friendly rela- 
tions with the Natural History Society for this county, which is likely 
shortly to be started under the auspices of your neighbour. Lord 
Lilford. 

" If we look beyond our own archdeaconry the past year has not 
been very eventful in the architectural world. The old contest be- 
tween Classic and Gothic is still going on, both on paper and in stone 
(or, I fear I must say, in stucco), and we must despair, in an age of 
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BO much independent judgment, of ever arriving at any general oonaent 
as to the adoption of one authoritative style. Still the history and 
genius of that which we must call ' Gk>thic ' is too closely woven in our 
national associations ever to hear, without protest, a supplanter, or 
even a rival. In that instance, where the most absolute rivalry of 
styles has been paraded by the dogged pertinacity of one member of 
the Cabinet — the desigpos for the public offices at Westminster — Mr« 
Scott has, for the time, been driven from his position, and from the 
style of which he is so great a master, to draw an elevation in contra- 
vention to his own judgment, and that of the great majority of his 
countrymen, who have made architecture a study of profession or of 
love. But the decision yet rests with the House of Commons ; and it 
is in reliance on their listening to the voice of the educated classes, 
that yon will be asked to agree to a memorial and petition to-day in 
favoar of the national style for our national offices. You have only to 
visit the exhibition of die Royal Academy to see what beauty, what 
variety of outline, what play of light and shade, what adaptability, the 
Gh>thic style has in the hands of Mr. Scott, who exhibits there the 
latest version of his designs for the Government Offices; and it is 
hardly probable that, in deference to the classical crotchet of an iodi- 
viduaJ, the English people will allow themselves to be defrauded of a 
design which promises to give the highest development of national art 
which the country has ever seen. If people wish to see what they may 
expect from a public office in classic style, I recommend them to make 
a visit to the new office of Metropolitan Works, just finished, in the 
narrow passage which leads from Spring Gardens into S. James's 
Park, where the wretched repetition of rusticated pavement, stucco 
ornaments, narrow windows, and paltry details, will make them des- 
pair of our having attained any advance in art in public buildings, not- 
withstanding all the study and interest which has been bestowed upon 
architecture during the last quarter of a century. To a sensitive eye 
it is perfect misery to see the mass of new buildings in London, fright- 
ful in form and false in principle, which meet one at every turn, and it 
requires a strong mind and firm patriotism in those who believe in the 
symbolism of architecture not * to despair of their country * after an 
hour's stroll through any of our principal thoroughfares where the 
builder is at work. In striking and refreshing contrast are the new 
schools for S. Giles', just abutting upon Holborn, built by the younger 
Barry, and which show what Gothic brickwork, loftily and simply 
treated, might do for the streets of London. 

** There is, however, immense work yet to be done in working out a 
national architecture, without any trickery of archaicism, beyond that 
deference to ancient example which every true act. and course of action, 
must have to be successful ; without sacrificing one iota of practical 
convenience, or rejecting one material of constructional device which 
modem science has put into our hands. It is absolutely childish to be 
arguing whether GK)thic or Classic can admit this or that improvement 
in construction or material, if it has once been established to be an im- 
provement. A style that cannot, or will not, adopt the best means at 
hand, is a mere idol, or a plaything, and must inevitably, in the end. 
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come to nought. It b certain that oar profeasional architects of dther 
achool have not yet sufficiently grappled with the means of supplying 
our conveniences and our comforts » and have thus too commonly thrown 
the building of our houses into the hands of operatives and not artists. 
It is a common belief (which could hardly have grown up without the 
bitter experience of many years) that in employing an architect, you 
are taking an expensive method of sacrificing internal arrangement and 
comfort to outside show ; whereas it is a certain fact that a true archi- 
tect, master of his position, should be able, by the most careful study 
of interior arrangements, to elicit an original and appropriate elevatioD, 
at a less cost than a builder could run up his regular amount of ortho- 
dox sash windows and potted chimneys. 

** And this adaptation of the outside to the internal conveniences is 
the crowning merit of our old national style, and in direct opposition 
to the cramping pedantry of classic regularity. As to the forms of 
ornament, the applicability of sculpture, their respective proportions, 
and prevailing lines of outline, on these there may always be a differ- 
ence of taste and opinion ; but, in spite of the amazing blunders com- 
mitted, there never can be a question which style is the most elastic, 
and adaptable to every exigence and every clime. It is from the pre- 
sent transitional, vacillating, unconsidering state of the public mind on 
art, that the most fear is to be had for modern architecture : that the 
future development will start from our own ancient landmarks there 
can be little doubt. The ' Victorian ' style may be. like many of our 
public acts, a plausible compromise, and a varnished jumble ; but 
whatever future life shall exist in English character or art must be 
based on more definite principles than the present age admits of, and 
will probably be led by what is passing both in Europe and America to 
hold more &:mly than before by our own national traditions. 

" I may consrratulate this county, at least, on the style which the 
Corporation of Northampton have determined on for their new Town 
Hall and Museum, and I trust that the design will be of such excel- 
lence as to be an example to other towns of the county. 

" A revival in architectural literature has marked the present year, 
and the new editions of Mr. Bloxam*s and Mr. Parker's manuals of 
Gothic architecture show that the study has still attractions for the 
readers of the rising generation ; while Mr. Beresford Hope's ' Cathe- 
dral of the 19th Century,' setting forth, as it does, in its pages, the 
fiact of the reality of its title, is a most encouraging proof that the 
highest object of ecclesiastical art is -yet within the province and the 
aim of living architects. The mere publication of such a book, which 
is a most practical, sober treatise, is a remarkable sig^ of the times. 
Twenty years ago such an announcement would have bordered on ro- 
mance. But Mr. Hope has clearly shown that many cathedrals of the 
19th century have been, and that more will yet be, built. 

*' How much we want cathedrals, and how thoroughly we can use 
them in the present day, I need not urge on those who enjoyed the 
choral festival at Peterborough last Thursday week. It was a day to 
be well remembered by all, and by us, in connection with our present 
subject, as a proof that foundations laid in faith and largeness of heart 
are neVer laid in vain ; that the true builder's stone laid on earth, like 
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the Bower's seed cast upon the waters, shall be * found after many days/ 
and that ages of indifference and neglect cannot dull the splendour, 
nor mar the use, of those houses of prayer which by their very vast- 
ness and magnificence tell, in spite of accompanying errors, of the 
uncalculatlng piety of those who reared them. 

' They dreamt not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build.' 

Can I close this digression, in which you have kindly permitted me to 
indulge, without a word of regret foi' the fall of that great architectural 
glory of the South — the spire of Chichester Cathedral ? Yet even 
here we may derive some comfort from the spirit which has determined 
to rebuild it again. There is little doubt but that, large as is the sum 
required for its reconstruction, it will again rise, before many years 
are passed, the glory of the Sussex landscape and the beacon of the 
Southern coast ; and every architecturalist and churchman will, I think, 
be glad to say that he had contributed his mite towards it. 

" I spoke of this report being read six months sooner than is ordi- 
narily Uie case, and I must, in conclusion, advert to the cause of this, 
which is the meeting of the Archaeological Institute at Peterborough in 
the last weeks of July. So important a gathering would naturally ex- 
haust the interest of our numbers for that season of the year, and it is 
therefore proposed to omit our annual autumn meeting for 1861 alto- 
gether. The programme of the proposed proceedings of the Institute 
is in the room, and I can add no better word in conclusion than to ad- 
vise all the members of the society to attend the forthcoming meeting 
in July. Hiere is every reason to expect a most successful gathering, 
and as far as lies in our society we shall certainly do our best to 
further it. There is one who looked anxiously forward to this meet- 
ing—one who was lately numbered among our honorary members, but 
whom the hand of death has removed from off our roll before the meet- 
ing of the Institution, which would have honoured her name, has been 
assembled, and whom I would not willingly pass unrecorded on such 
an occasion as this. The archaeology and history of this county is 
nearly as much indebted to Miss Baker as it was to her lamented bro- 
ther, and her name should never be dissevered from his, when Baker's 
accurate and full, though, alas ! incomplete, History of Northampton- 
shire is named. Her own special work, the Glossary of Northampton- 
shire Words and Phrases, is full of amusing and useful information on 
everything relating to the language and customs of the county, and, 
from its hilness, deserves a circulation beyond our own borders. Our 
Society is indebted to her for many appropriate presents, and for the 
kindly interest she always took in our meetings at Northampton. She 
was the first lady enrolled among our honorary members, and it will 
be long before another archaeologist of her sex will be found worthy 
to fill her place. 

" I fear I have detained you too long, but my report would be in- 
complete if I did not thank the inhabitants of Thrapston and its neigh- 
bourhood for the kind reception they have given us, and for those con- 
tributions towards the Museum, which, I trust, will be the subject of 
further remarks this evening from my fellow-secretary, Mr. Lightfoot, 
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who ought to have occupied the space I have engrosfled to-day, but 
whom the inhabitants of this neighbourhood will verj little understand 
and appreciate if they do not make him their guide and instructor in 
their architectural and archeological pursuits, an office from which 
nothing but his too great natural modesty has hitherto most unreason- 
ably kept him." 

At the bi-monthly meeting of the society, held on the 10th June, 
the Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton in the chair, the following new mem- 
bers were elected : — Mr. T. Edis Gray, Mr. J. T. Irvine, Mr. Jas. 
Fletcher, Mr. William Mobbs, Mr. Charles Phillips, Northampton. 

There were purchased — D'Agincourt's History of Art, Britton's Pe- 
terborough, Didron's Annates Archeologiques, Wallcott*s Church and 
Conventual Arrangement. 

The Secretary stated that the late Miss Baker had left a memorandum 
expressing a wish that her seals, and architectural fragments in her 
possession, should be presented to the society, and that the executors 
had very liberally expressed their intention of carrying out her wish. 
The thanks of the committee were given to Mr. Whitworth and his 
co-executor. 

After a discussion on the advisability of securing a more extmsive 
and ready co-operation of the township of Northampton in the porsuits 
of the society, the absence of which the committee has long deplored, 
it was resolved " That a sub-committee be formed for the town of 
Northampton, especially to promote the study and preservation of iocsl 
antiquities, and to hold their meetings, if they shall deem fit, in the 
society's room.*' A sub-committee« with power to add to their nomber, 
Mr. £lliot secretary, was provisionally appointed to carry out this ob- 
ject. The committee expressed their willingness to vote small sums, 
on the recommendation of the sub-committee, towards excavations, or 
other antiquarian objects in connection with the town, and especially 
with reference to the Castle site, soon likely to be built over ; and in 
every way to encourage the extension of the society within the town of 
Northampton. The probable mode of working the 8ub*committee 
would be to hold evening meetings onoe a month, or oftener, when ob- 
jects of archaeological interest would be exhibited, questions of local or 
general antiquities discussed, and short papers read, which might be 
recommended for publication in the society's volume. 

Plans for Mousley church restoration, by Mr. W. £. Gfillett, were 
sent by the rector and generally approved, but the committee recom« 
mended the retention of the font in its original position. The rqx>rt 
of the sub-committee on Everdon church was read and received ; that 
of Raunds reconsidered. Some curious books, and a design for a 
sepulchral cross were exhibited. A meeting of the Leicestershire So- 
ciety at Lutterworth, in the autumn, was announced, and also that of 
the Archaeological Institute, at Peterborough, for July 23, ci which 
members will receive a definite notice. 

Some bills were ordered to be paid, and the committee adjourned to 
Casde-hiU to examine the walls and objects lately discovered, where 
they were hospitably entertained by Mr. Walker, the proprietor. 
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NEW CHURCHES. 

5. Martin an the Hill, Scarborough, Yorkshire. — ^An excellent design 
by Mr. Bodley. The plan shows a nave 94 ft. 6 in. long by 26 ft broad, a 
chancel 30 ft. 6 in. by 23 ft., aisles to the nave, half ai^es to the chancel, 
and a sacristy at the eAst end of the south chancel aisle. The nave 
has four bays besides an additional one at the west, which is treated as 
a narthex, and has the tower engaged at its north end. The style is a 
severe Early- Pointed, the tower and spire in particular showing 
evident marks of extremely early French style, llie specialty of the 
church ia its unusual height. The aisles are low, but the clerestory 
extremely lofty and well-developed. The piers of the arcade are 
clustered shafts ; the arches are well moulded. Tlie clerestory win- 
dows are of two tall unfoliated lights with a trefoiled circle in the head, 
llie chancel has large octofoiled circles on the north side over the 
lean-to roofs of its aisles. The east window is of three lights, with a 
sexfoiled circle in the head. It is set very high up in the gable, and, 
inside, a well-designed architectural arcade, intended to be filled with 
paintings, makes a dignified reredos. The whole detail is treated with 
A-eedom and power ; and the tower and spire in particular, though 
affecting (perhaps) a too early type, are unusually effective and 
picturesque. The design is strongly marked with individual character. 
S. Nicholas, Harpenden, Herts. — This new church, by Mr. Slater, is 
rebuilt on the old site, preserving the old Third-Pointed west tower. 
The old church, of rude Romanesque, was in a very dilapidated state. 
Tlie roofs and windows were nearly all modem, the low central tower 
had been pulled down for centuries, besides which the old piers of the 
nave were of such a size as to render the aisles useless for seeing 
or hearing, and the seats were arranged very badly. On the whole a 
good case was made out for rebuilding. The new church is constructed 
of local stone, the dressings being of Ancaster, and the circular shafts of 
the arcade are of Mansfield stone with foliaged capitals of Ancaster 
stone, while the Mansfield stone has also been used in the arches of 
windows and in courses. The period selected is Early Geometric, and 
the plan consists of a clerestoried nave, aisles, transepts, and chancel, 
with aisles of two bays, and projecting sanctuary, with which the vestry 
at the end of the north aisle ranges eastward. The excuse for the 
adoption of low projecting transepts is found in the fact of the Lord of 
the Manor possessing a vested right in one of the transepts of the old 
church. The aisle windows are of two lights with quatrefoUs and trefoils 
alternating in the heads : the clerestory is composed of coupled lights, 
while three-light windows give light to the transepts. The east 
window is of five lights. The pulpit is placed against the north 
chancel pier, and the prayer-desk opposite in the chancel. The 
seats in the chancel range stallwise, but are, we are sorry to see, 
three deep. The font stands at the south-west door : the area of the 
church is filled with open seats for 650 persons : those in the transepts, 
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however, run north and south. The nave roof is open with cnrred 
braces and columns, but that of the chancel is coved and panelled. 

S. James, High Wych, Hertfordshire. — ^This is a small church, recently 
consecrated, in the parish of 8awbridgeworth, Herts. It is built of brick 
and flint in an Early-Pointed style, and shows considerable skill oo the 
part of the architect* Mr. Pritcbett, of Bisbop*8 Stortford. The chancel is 
vaulted in brick and terminates in a circular apse* the windows of which, 
however, are set very much too low. There is a round campanile at the 
south-west capped with a low spire, by no means a successful com- 
position. The west door is well designed. Internally the walls are 
lined with white brick with considerable simplicity of effect, with 
which the elaborate carving of the capitals of the pillars is not quite in 
harmony. Over the chancel arch is a stone label which struck us as 
singularly inappropriate. The foot is much too small, but there is 
some very good sculpture on the panels. We must however protest 
against the Noah's ark on one panel after the pattern of the well- 
known child's toy. We were beyond measure surprised to hear that 
the Bishop of Rochester had refused to allow the Holy Eucharist to 
be celebrated at the consecration of this church, and had expressed a 
determination to make this the rule of the diocese during his incum- 
bency. We conceive that there can be no possible justification for 
sudi a course. 

8. , BuckfastUigh, Devon, — ^This new church, designed by Mr. 

Norton, is called a " Chapel of Ease." The site slopes very rapidly 
from west to east, so that the vestry is placed beneath the chancel. 
The plan is cruciform, and both the transepts have galleries. The 
chancel arrangements are correct, except that the subsellse are on the 
same level as the stalls. The style is a plain early First-Pointed. A 
small bellcote rises from the ridge at the west end of the nave roof, 
and there is a small porch at the extreme end of the north, aide of the 
nave. The galleried transepts seem to us wholly indefensible. 

8. Andrew, Singapore. — ^We have to thank the Bishop of Labuan for 
allowing us to see a photograph of this church in its present state of 
proximate completion, which enables us to correct the description given 
of the building in Mr. Beresford Hope's '* English Cathedral of the 
Nineteenth Century." The imitation of Netley Abbey can only be 
taken to extend to such details as the arcade, for the church at Singa- 
pore is apsidal, with a western tower, and the transepts are in reality 
nothing more than large carriage porches. The whole appearance of 
the pile is certainly church-like, but we are frighted as to the de- 
tails of the window tracery. 

Mission Church, Delhi. — In this design Mr. Bodley has carried out 
into practice those principles of speluncar architecture for tropical 
climates which we have always advocated, and which have bees 
generally accepted in theory, although scarcely any one has yet ven- 
tured to apply them boldly. Here we have a church about 130 feet 
long altogether. The nave is broad, of four bays ; the chancel occupy- 
ing another bay, with the addition of a circular- ended apsidal sanctuary; 
an aisle, rather narrow, runs round the whole church, forming at the 
west end a spacious nartbex. The surrounding aisle does not com- 
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municate with the church, except in the narthez. The longitudinal 
section exhibits solid walls, with arches ol construction between the 
bold pilasters of the transrerse arches, spanning the nave, which sup- 
port the roof. The clerestory stage is pierced with large triplets home 
on shafts with quatrefoiled circles in the embracing heads. These 
lights, which are not glazed, open into the surrounding aisle, in which 
are set the external windows of the building — formed of two unfohated 
lights with large sexfoiled circles in the head. Thus scarcely any 
direct light is admitted into the interior, for the windows of the choir 
and apse are treated in the same way. We only regret that a western 
triplet, which opens above the lean-to roof of the narthex, is not equally 
guarded. We much fear that this western window will flood the 
church with excessive light and heat. The style is a severe Barly- 
Pointed treated in a very masterly manner. A wide- spanned roof of 
tiles covers the whole structure, aisles and all. On the north side 
of the chancel, engaged in the aisle, rises a square campanile, well 
designed, very plain in its lower stages, but with an enriched belfry- 
stage, a machicolated parapet, and gabled capping surmounted by a 
metal cross. The roof internally is coved . following the lines of the trans- 
verse arches. These transverse arches, by the way, are strengthened by 
strong quasi flying-buttresses which span the surrounding aisle, and 
are therefore not seen on the exterior. The arrangements are excellent, 
and a baldachin-like reredos is designed for the altar. We have little 
hesitation in saying that this is the best design for a tropical church 
which has come under our notice. 



NEW SCHOOLS. 



Etchhigham, Susses.— We are glad that Mr. Slater's restoration 
of the well-known church of Etchingham is to be followed up by 
the erection of the much- needed schools, lliey are to be simply and 
cheaply built of brick with stone dressings. The plan comprises a 
single hall-like schoolroom on the ground floor (to be divided by a cur- 
tain or screen for the two sexes) with an open roof covered with tiles, 
surmounted by a wooden bell-cot, and possessing two entrances, one 
of them through a small cloak-room. There is also to be a house for 
the master, with three bedrooms, offices, &c., forming with the school 
itself an L-ehaped plan. As the cost is only £550, we could not ex- 
pect much more : still, we cannot but regret the absence of a definite 
class-room, and it seems to us that the back yard and the access from 
the house to the school might be advantageously r^ -considered. 

Disserth, Radnorshire.— Theae are designed by Mr. Norton. They 
consist of two school-rooms, each 27 feet by 18 feet, set at right angles 
to each other in the shape of an L> with a teacher's house attached. 
The style is Early-Pointed, and the group is altogether picturesque 
without exaggeration. 

Wonham Lodge, Surrey, — Here a small school with a residence ia 
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attached to a gate-keeper's lodge. The design, by Mr. Norton, is nn« 
pretending, with half-timbered gables, good chimneys, and bay win- 
dows. The school- room itself might perhaps with advantage have been 
made more prominent. 



NEW PARSONAGES. 

Rectory, Sherfield-an'LodoHf Hampshire, — A good and well-arranged 
house by Mr. Norton, in a Pointed style. The bay windows, which 
are transomed and monialled, are of stone ; the upper stories of brick, 
with framework of timber. The upper windows are of wood, monialled 
and foliated, and the gables have enriched bargeboards. 

Dartington, Devon. — The " restoration'* of a parsonage-house is not 
a work that we are often called upon to criticize. In the present case 
Mr. White has admirably restored and re-arranged the Rectory at 
Dartington, a large quadrangular building, with ancient remains in the 
south and east fronts. An open -roofed hall which had been cut into 
two heights for bedrooms is restored, the modem windows being re- 
placed with others of good design. The east front is entirely re-built, 
and the general arrangement of the house greatly improved. The 
central hall will have a gallery, the woodwork of which is excellently 
designed. The same may be said of the details throughout. 



CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

S. Mary, Stapleford, Wilts, has been intrusted to Mr. Slater for 
restoration, not before such a salutary expedient had become absolutely 
necessary. The plan of the church is curious ; the nave is flanked to 
the south with a continuous aisle : to the north there is a blank bay ; 
then more eastward, an attached tower, and then a short aisle, while a 
large porch and a little transept diversify the southern elevation. The 
south arcade, of four bays, and the south porch, are fine specimens of 
Romanesque ; while the north arcade — if arcade it can be called — (com- 
posed as it is of a blank wall to the west, and two arches with a broad 
wall space between, more to the east, opening into the tower,) the 
transept, the aisles, and the chancel, are partly First and partly Middle- 
Pointed, the clerestory of nave being Third-Pointed. In 1675, the 
upper part of the tower — a dumpy affairs-was rebuilt in the style of the 
age, and roofs of very bad design and low pitch were placed upon the 
nave and chancel. At the same time some of the windows were blocked 
up. The restoration comprises the rebuilding of the west wall, and of 
part of the north and south walls of nave as well as of portions of the 
chancel walls ; while new roofs, properly pitched, will be placed over 
the nave and chancel. The nave, south aisle, and transept are to be 
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filled by open seats, and the north aisle transformed into a vestry — ^an 
expedient which we record, but do not praise. The chancel is to be 
seated stallwise with three rows of seats, the lowest moveable, the 
prayer-desk forming a quasi-stall on the Decani side. We are glad to 
notice that the choir will be placed in the chancel, and that there will 
be a low stone screeo. Ilie pulpit is properly placed, against the 
northern jamb of the chancel arch, which springs from responds. The 
triple sedilia and the piscina ranging eastward, are of late Middle- 
Pointed, with ogee-headed canopies. The east window, of four lights, 
with a circle in the head, will be restored, while the early external 
sculpture of the rood over it will be reinstated. The font is to stand 
against the westernmost pier on the south side. The priests* door will 
be judiciously blocked up. The levels are three steps to the chancel, 
two to the sanctuary and the footpace. 

S. Mary J Stockleigh Pameroy, Devonshtre.-^ThiB small church is under 
restoration by Mr. White. The chancel was rebuUt a few years ago. It 
U remarkable for being considerably inclined to the north. The present 
works consist of new south wall and porch, new roofs, floors, and fittings. 
The whole is done in a simple but effective manner. The nave roof has 
tie-beams» and king-posts. There is a quasi- chancel-arch of wood. 
The chancel fittings are indistinctly shown in the plan ; they appear to 
lack uniformity. The vestry is (most inconveniently) placed in the 
west tower. The size and shape of the altar and footpace are worthy 
of much commendation. 

8, George, Modbury, Devonshire. — Mr. White is restoring the sanc- 
tuary of this church as a memorial to the late incumbent, the Rev. 
Nutcombe Oxenham. The east window is excellent, of five lights, with 
stained glass by Lavers and Barraud, of a high order of mept. The altar 
is very dignified. The walls within the sanctuary are polychromed 
with great richness. We trust the remainder of the church will be 
treated. 

S.Mary, South Benfleet, Essex, — This is another memorial restoration. 
Mr. White inserts a new east window, and restores the east wall as well 
aa an oaken porch of the 1 5th century, which is a noticeable feature in the 
church. Inside, the sanctuary walls have been effectively polychromed. 
The east window of three lights, with a not very graceful cinqfoiled 
circle in the head, has been filled with stained glass by Mr. Clutter- 
buck, of which we are sorry not to be able to speak in terms of com- 
mendation. The whole is a well -merited tribute to the memory of the 
Rev. J. A. Cook. 

8. Andrew, Atter, Somersetshire. — This little church is about to be 
enlarged and restored by Mr. Norton. A north aisle, not reaching to the 
west end, is to be added to the nave, with a north porch, and a sacristy 
is to be built on the middle of the north side of the chancel. The 
original church is curious from the circumstance that the western en- 
gaged tower is almost as broad as the nave. Its eastern angles are 
sustained by piers within the nave, and small lean-to roofs on each side 
cover the narrow space between the width of the nave and that of the 
tower itself. The new arcade is of three arches, rising from cylindrical 
shafts. The added aisle is of Middle-Pointed style, with a separate 
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gable. A carious font, supposed to be of Saxon date, and the veiy 
one in which the Danish Viking, Guthrum, was baptized after his de- 
feat by King Alfred, which has long been an ornament to the yicarage 
garden, is to be restored to the church. It is merely a circular bowl, 
but it is to be raised on a new circular shaft, with base and letd 
lining. The present font is of Debased date. 

S, Remigius, Roydon, Norfolk. — ^The chancel of this church« a Third- 
Pointed structure, is being restored, and furnished with a new roof by 
Mr. Norton. The roof is of an ornate type, coved and boarded, fnth 
hammerbeams ending in angels, a pierced cornice, and arched braces 
along the walls. A reredos of seven equal rather massive foliated and 
pinnacled arches in a continuous arcade is added to the east end. 
Longitudinal benches with subsellse are placed on each side, but they 
are on the same level, and there is no screen to the chancel arch. 

S. Leonard, Chelwood^ Somersetshire. — This church contains chancel, 
nave, western tower, north porch, and a south chantry, called the Popham 
Chapel. Mr. Norton removes the latter, and adds in its place a sooth 
aisle, with a large vestry (opening into this aisle) south of the chancel, 
llie original building is hideously Debased. It is to be re-cast altogether 
in Middle-Pointed. The new arcade is of three arches, rising from 
rather tall cylindrical shafts. 

S. Michael, Kilton, Somersetshire. — Originally a small First-Pointed 
structure, with chancel, nave, west tower, and south porch ; the north 
wall both of nave and chancel retaining its deep single lancets, while 
the rest of the windows are Third-Pointed or Debased insertions. Mr. 
Norton almost rebuilds the nave and renews the windows, placing an 
unequal triplet of lancets at the east end. 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We gladly give insertion to the following prospectus. The drawings 
which Mr. Johnson exhibited at the anniversary meeting of the Ecde- 
siological Society were equally remarkable for beauty and accuracy. 

'^ Early French Architecture. By Robert J. Johnson, Architect. 

'* This work, illustrating some of the best specim^s of French Architeeture 
of the 12th and 13th centuries, will contain about 100 plates; of which at 
least one-half will be devoted to plans, elevations, sections, and details of the 
various buildings, from actual measurement: the remainder will consist of 
perspective views, drawings of sculptured capitals, and other daooratife 
features. 

"Among others, geometrical drawings of various portions of Laon sad 
Noyon Cathedrals will be given; also of Notre Dame, at Chalons-sui^Mwne, 
with one of its towers and the old spire. S. Leu d*£saerent will be given in a 
most complete manner, as the fine character of its work deserves. The noble 
desecrated Church of S. Frambour^, at Senlis, will also be illustrated, as well 
as the smaller but not less interestmg desecrated Church of S. Evremont, at 
Creil. A number of smaller buildings, such as Cauffry, Angy, and Can- 
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broiiiie» will be found wortbv of careful gtudy; and dniirings of leveral 
valuable and tuggestife steeples and other features from the south-western 
parts of France will be included in the work. 

^ The examples have been selected to display that nobleness, simplicity, and 
niasculine vigour so strikingly characteristic of the Architecture of the period 
in France ; and it is believ^, that those who are studying Christian Architec- 
ture, either as antiquarians or practical men, will find the result of a labor- 
ioualy measured series of such specimens of the utmost value. 

"The drawings will be made on stone, in ink, by the Author himself: any 
slight deficiency in artistic finish that may result will be more than compen- 
sated by increased correctness and truer spirit in the work. 

" The Book vrill be published in twelve monthly parts, each containing eight 
or nine plates, printed m ink lithography, on toned paper of the best quality. 
Size, half imperial; price Gs. per Part. Also in one volume, half-bound 
morocco, price £4. 48. 

" Subscribers' Names will be received by the Author, at No. 10, Belgrave 
Street, South, London, S.W." 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

PewBey Rectory, June 7, 1801. 

Sib, — ^Will you allow me to mention with reference to your notice of 
the reetoration of Pewsey chancel, (which, by the way, ie only now in 
progress,) that the windows in the new aisle are old ones taken from the 
chancel. The east window with the plain cross in the rerevault was 
west window on the south side : the trefoil which surmounts it only is 
new. 

In taking down the south wall of the chancel, which is two dat^s, 
a First- Pointed piscina and credence were discovered, much mutilated ; 
apparently they had been blocked up when the chancel was lengthened 
in the 1 4th century, a Middle-Pointed piscina having been provided 
near the altar. 

The ornamentation of the east end will not be carried out, at any 
rate not in such an expensive form. 

Faithfully yours, 

T. F. Ravbnbbaw. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

8, Gloucester Terrace, Clarendon Road, W, 
Mt dbab Sir, — In the report of the meeting of the Ecclesiological So- 
ciety, it is said that my "Old Testament History of 1310" is pro- 
gessing, but not regularly. I have been, and am so much eng^ed that 
I shall be unable again to attend to it for some months. Foreseeing this, 
and wishing to oblige my subscribers and keep them in confidence, I had 
commissioned Mr. N ether clift to finish the work for me by tracing it in 
facsimile from the original. In accordance with my commission, Mr. 
Netherclift applied for permission to trace and complete the work. I 
had not foreseen that this would be refused. But it was, and of course, 
according to the laws of the British Museum, justly so ; and on no ac- 
count would I wish this work made an exception to a law which is for 
the real benefit of all. But under these circumstances you will see 
that I have done all in my power to complete my promise, and still 
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will, should all be well, id the course of a little time. But during that 
time I must trench on the patience of subscribers, and beg their par. 
don for forcing them to keep loose parts knocking about. Apologiang 
for trespassing on your valuable time, 

I remain. 

Yours faithfully, 

N. H. J. Wbbtlakb. 

Our last number contained an able argument against the mere re- 
production of the old work in the proposed rebuilding of Chichester 
Spire. We have since observed with pleasure that a writer in the 
Saturday Review has taken the same line. The rebuilding of the 
Romanesque piers for the Chichester lantern will be, we are convinced, 
a gigantic blunder. 

Our readers will be very sorry to learn the news of M. Zwimer's 
serious illness. 

A valuable paper on Chichester Cathedral and other ancient build- 
ings in that city has been contributed by Mr. Gordon M. Hills to the 
June Part of the Journal of the British Archaeological Association. 

Mr. Neale's Ecclesiological Notes in Dalmatia (Hayes) have reached 
us too late for notice in our present number. 

The Associated Architectural Societies' Reports and Papers for I860 
have been published. We hope to notice this volume next time. 

We are sorry to have to postpone till our next number an article on 
Churches and Schools in London. The churches lately built in the 
capital by Mr. Butterfield, Mr. Street, Mr. R. Brandon, Mr. Christian, 
and Mr. Johnson, and Mr. £. M. Barry's schools are all deserving of 
notice. 

A curious Deed, contributed by Mr. Mackarness, providing for the 
performance of Daily Service in the church of Ilam, StaflPordshire, 
dated in 1715, is unavoidably postponed. 
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NBALB*S DALMATIAN NOTES. 

Noie9 Bcckiiologkal and Pichiresqtie on DalmaHa, CratOia^ Istria, 
Sijfria, with a vini to MmUenegro. Bj the Rev. J. M. Nsals, 
M.A., Warden of Saekville College. London : Hajes, 1861. 

It 18 snperflaons to reeommend to ecdeaiologists our friend Mr. Neale'a 
notes on Churchee* especially when his tour has taken him into such 
little known districts as the eastern coasts of the Adriatic Our only 
regret must he that our own pages were not made the vehicle of these 
interesting descriptions. The book, though most welcome to those 
who pursue our favourite study, will be found less attractive we should 
think to ordinary readen thui is often the case with Mr. Neale*s 
writings* 

Asnirted by ''a very strong oflkial recommendation to the autho- 
rities, both ecclesiastical and civil, in Dalmatia and the neighbouring 
provinoes," which Mr. Gladstone's kindness obtained from Count Ap- 
ponyi. the Austrian Ambassador, Mr. Neale enjoyed unusual facilities 
in lus researches. ** This document proved,'' he tells us, ** most truly 
a golden key, opening every door, and surmounting every difficulty. ' 
The only disadvantage attending it seems to be that it has induced the 
author to express with unnecessary energy a strong political bias in 
favour of Austrian imperialism. The little volume before us is dedi- 
cated by pemussion to his Imperial Apostolic Majesty, Francis Jo- 
seph I. ; die outside cover is stamped with the symbol of the five 
vowels, interpreted as meaning, Auttrus Est Imperart Orbi Universo ; 
and the prefieice ends with a strong denunciation of Count Cavour for 
the crime of sacrilege. We cannot help remtting this last paragraph, 
since we have always held it to be unbecoming in fidlible man to pre- 
tend to interpret, in their particular application to individuals, the Di- 
vine judgments : and the reference to the politics of Italy seems to us 
scarcely called for by the subject-matter of the volume. But we need 
not dwell on this topic. It is pleasanter to follow Mr. Neale's guidance 
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in his purely ecclesiological inveatigationB. He remarks with perfect 
truth, that notwithstanding the works of Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Paton, 
and Adams, Dalmatia has not been hitherto sufficiently described in an 
ecclesiastical point of view« while several parts of his tour, — ^part of 
Istria, and the whole island of Veglia, — have never yet been described 
by an English traveller. 

Accompanied in his tour by Dr. Oidknow, Mr. Neale first opened fresh 
ground beyond Ratisbon. He found the valley of the Danube from Do- 
nauwerth to Passau abounding with churches of an uniform type. They 
are small, having " chancel or [? and] nave with north or south aisle ; 
tower, anywhere rather than at the west end ; tallish. the square sur- 
mounted by, not bevelled into, an octagon ; and that finished by a (later) 
bulb and spirelet. The square preponderates over the apsidal east end ; 
and the further we advance east, the more completely is this the case.*' 
At Hasbruch, a very curious church is described, circular externally, 
octagonal within, with a vaulted roof springing from a central pilliur. 
and a high pyramidal external capping. Passau has nothing remark- 
able. At Linz the travellers could hear nothing — ^this was in May. 
1860— of M. Statz's new Gothic cathedral. At Baura, a whimsical 
triangular church is described, dedicated to the Holt Trinity. At 
Lambach, a Benedictine convent, Mr. Neale attends compline and 
matins, sitting next to the abbot in choir, and examines a fine library, 
full of Incunabula, i.e., books printed before 1500. Those curious 
western galleries, common in continental churches,^ which Mr. Neale 
proposes to call narthex- galleries, accompanied him even into Croatia, 
They are thus vividly described : — 

" They are of stone, always Flamboyant ; sometimes stretched from aisle- 
wall to aisle- wall ; sometimes from pier to pier ; have one, or two, or three 
bays from east to west. The present example has four bays firom north to 
south : one from east to west, with eight-clustered shafts and very singalar and 
elaborate vaulting. The use of these erections I cannot even guess. Were 
they for the choir — ^which would agree with its position in Portuguese churches 
for some particular daas of worshippers, as women ?" — P. 11. 



Chapter II. is devoted to Styria. Seven miles from Ischl, Mr. Neale 
reaches Goisling, which is, he tells us, *' a Protestant village, tradition- 
aUy so, far beyond the time of Luther, and connected, I suppose, with 
the Turlupins of the middle ages." The church, however, of these 
sectaries, seems to have been Lutheran in its fittings and arrangements. 
At Aussee, in the Salzkammergut, two most elaborate pictorial triptychs. 
one of them dated 1449, are described as remaining in a small apsidal 
chapel of First-Pointed date, with lancets in the five sides of its apse. 
At Lietzen the church is described as Middle- Pointed, " notwithstand- 
ing a certain laxity of mouldings ;'* and in the same style is the " quaint 
r.at'her than interesting" church of Rottenmann, which is one of those 
owing its foundation to the great iron-forges belonging to the monks 
of Admont. The prevailing style seems to be Flamboyant, but at 
Leoben Mr. Neale finds a narthex-gallery, with an " arcade of twelve 
trefoiled lights, and thoroughly ' perpendicular ;' you would take it for 
a bit of English panelling." The same church is said to be *' beset with 
pews, mostly doored pews." We may here express our regret that the 
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accompliahed author has so seldom generalized his observations^ either 
as to prevailing architectaral styles, or as to points of church arrange- 
ment. The cathedral of Gratz, begun by Frederick IV., in 1450, has 
tracery, vrhich, but for the known date, might pass for Middle- Pointed. 
The library of the university here, out of forty-two thousand volumes, 
contains no less than three thousand five hundred Incunabula. At the 
Franciscan church, '* the high altar, our conductor told us, was erected 
on a foundation made by the ashes of eighty thousand protestant 
books." Proceeding by rail to Trieste Mr. Neale is reminded that he 
is approaching Sclavonic regions by the strong Vendish pronunciation 
which he begins to hear at Marburg. The descent to Trieste is pic- 
turesquely described as follows : — 

" From Marburg to Cilly, the scenery is tremendously grand ; forty mileti 
I should think, of unequalled railway travelling. You plunge through moun- 
tain spurs, across ravines, over torrents, all ramifying from the great Oistra- 
Spitze, which belongs equally to Styria, Carinthia, and Camiola, and which 
presently lifts i^elf up to a height of / ,500 feet, on our right. The moment we 
en^ Camiola, and slide down the desolate valley of the Sftun, beauty vanishes : 
— ^the next stations are desolation themselves. At Laybach, where we dine, the 
scenery improves a little ; for the present we pass Adelsburg without stop- 
ping, — and soon get into that horrid limestone wilderness, the Karat. All is 
bleakness, barrenness, utter desolation, wildness without sublimity; white 
drcnlar caverns, bv the rail-side, tilled as fields. Evening comes on ; a north- 
eaateriy wind, and a cloudy sky, make Prestanek station gloominess itself. 
Our spirits go down to zero. Presently, — it was twelve minutes past seven, — 
by a change as from death to life, the blue Adriatic bursts on your sight, 700 
feet below you, — the train running parallel to it. There, stretching away 
into the purple distance, is Italy, — there across the bay, that must be Istria ; 
the last rays of the sun fall on the white houses of Capo d'Istria. Olive- 
yards, cherry-yards, vineyards, orchards, maize fields, wheat, barley, terrace up 
the steep descent to the Adriatic ; the train, down that huge incline, speeds 
faster and faster ; every moment the Karat shelters you better and better ; 
you forget the weariness of the long journey in the glory of your first Italian 
evening. The sun sets behind — where Venice must be. The Adriatic dies 
into purple, into blue, into grey. The shrill whistle, and the diminished dis- 
tance of the sea, tell us that we are coming in ; we slacken speed, — and find 
ourselves in the great station of Trieste." — Pp. 35, 36. 

We wish that our space would allow us to extract the detailed de- 
scription of the curious cathedral of S. Justus, Trieste. An account of 
the cathedral of Aquileia, which is promised together with a ground 
plan in an appendix, is not given. Ritualists will read with special 
interest the separate chapter on the Olagolita rite. Few persons are 
better qualified to discuss this subject than our author, and we hear 
that his disquisition has already been translated for the use of those 
most interested in this peculiar ritual. Confining ourselves in this 
paper to architectural ecclesiology, we follow the writer into Istria. In 
this province the tall Venetian campanile is a common feature. Mr. 
Neale condemns unreservedly as being " radically vicious," the treat- 
ment of a square east end like the synthronic bema of an apse, such 
as that at Torcello. We are not quite certain, however, that the shape 
of the constructional east end is of the essence of the ancient arrange- 
ment. The square end, so seated, seems to be a favourite Istrian and 
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urangement, especially in monastic churchea. Perhaps, 
however, die chief seat in such churches was not necessarily meant for 
a hishop : but rather for one who was pHmus hUer paret^ not of a 
different order in the hierarchy. The upper church of Assisi by the 
way is seated in this way round its square east end. 

Here we have a curious bit from the account of the Franciscan con- 
vent at Capo d'Istria* 

''The Franciican ooDvent* of the seventeenth oentuiy» has a tolerable 
cloister ; it oontains» at present, seven priests, and three laymen. I noticed, 
in goiDj; over the house, that ' an ancient and fish-like smelF pervaded every 
part of it. Hus was at last explained bv our bein^ introduced into the muaeum 
of Father Antonio, who it seems has the reputation of being one of the fint 
German iehthyologiBts of his day ; and who has fishermen, in difibrent paiti 
of Istria, in his pay. He endeavoured to interest a yery unintelligent anditor 
in his treasures. The libraiy is but poor; the same apolo^ was made here 
as always, for its being in such wretehed order. The spoliation by the Freneb 
is irreparable; but surely their disorder need not have eontinned to this 
time.'*-?. 71. 

Pftrenzo is a town, which, says Mr. Neale, ''in ecclesiastical interest 
perhaps yields only to Rome and Ravenna.'* Of its curious cathedral, 
we have a detailed account with some illustrations, copied from Lohde's 
monograf^ of the church. We borrow ita ground plan by the kind 
permission of the author and publisher; and we quote the greater 
part of the accompanying description. 

" Now to describe the diurdi. The ground plan with which I present the 
reader, will render a verbal description of it nnneeessary. The apse is very 
noble. In the middle of the upper part, S. Marv is seated with the Diriae 
Child. On each side of her stands an angel ; then to her rieht S. Mauraa 
the patron saint ; next to him, distinguiihed by holding a diurui, Euphrssins, 
the founder; then Claudius, the archdeacon and architect, and between these 
two last a child, Euphrasius, the son of Claudius. S. Mannis, with these other 
personages, have their names inscribed over them. The mosaic is coarse bat 
verv eflbctive. The Bishop Euphrasius is represented as a thin, taU mas, 
with lean, dark face, and hollow cheeks. The underclothing of all the figorei 
is white. Euphrasius and the Madonna have over this a leddish upper veit- 
ment. Claudius, a grey mantle with brown border ; the little EuphrasiBs s 
yellow mantle, under which he appears to be holding a taper. To the left 
of the Madonna is an aneel, and beyond him three other saints without either 
names or attributes : andover the head of the Mother of God, a hand extends 
a laurel wreath."— Pp. 79, 80. 

" The apse is circular in the interior, hexa^nal on the outaide : the roond- 
headed windows are purely Roman, a saint in Mosaic under each. The tn- 
umphal arch has, on its broad face, medallions with the heads of female ssints; 
on the Gospel side, six, spelt thus : Felicita, Basilissa, Eugenia, Cicilia, Agnes, 
Agathe; on the Epistle side, Justina, Susanna, Perpetua, Valeria, Thekis, 
Euphemia; while on the vertex of the arch is our Lord^s monogram, also 
medallioned and surrounded by acanthus leaves. The ground is daw browa ; 
the medallions of the saints, light blue, of the monograms^ gold; thevestmeats 
of the saints, white and reodi^ grey. 

** Of the nave caps, I have given two. Others represent a floriated cross, 
with the monomm of Euphrasius (very pretty) ; four vultures altematisg 
with four jars ; four swans siternating with four couples of cornucopie ; four 
swans alternatiiig with four oxen. 
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^ The Anmmcistioii* on a wMtan tpuidrel, on a golden ground, it m ez- 
qninite design* The l^;end : — 

Angdof inqnit Aye t quo mimdiis soMtar e Vas. 

'* On the lide fiidng the alter an SS. Nehridint and (?) 

" On the Epistle side» 88. Mannis and Eleutherins. 

^ On the Gospel side, a sainted Bishop and Aoolyth.**— Pp. 80, 81. 

Before reaching Pola, our traveUers land on the little island of S. 
Catherine. We borrow the illustrationa of the ground plan and weat 
elevation of its carious church, a building probably of the aixth century. 
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The yery ancient cathedral of Pola, remarkable for its square-ended 
choir, is thus described by the aid of a ground plan, which we also 
borrow : — 




OROmrD PLAV OF POLA. CATHEDRAL. 



'' The ascent to the choir is by nine steps. The soleas is of three, the 
na^e proper of seven bays— in all ten. The triumphal arch is yeiy broad : its 
piers are circular, on square base, and with square flowered caps. The eastern- 
most three piers, that is those in the soless, have scjuare stilted base, areolar 
shaft, square flowered cap. The easternmost arch is, on both sides, pointed. 
The piers in the nave proper are the same, except that the bases are not stilted. 
The material is of coarse grey Istrian marble. The aisle windows, three on 
each side, seem to have been recast to their present form, trefoiled lancets, in 
the thirteenth century. The clerestory consists of semi-circular windows. 
There is a detached western tower, but it is modernised." — ^P. 87. 

But the desecrated Franciscan church at Pola is the purest Gothic 
building in the city, and perhaps in all Istria. It is a great pity that 
this church has never been drawn. 

" The east side contains one of the most elegant First-Pointed doors, be- 
tween two windows, that I ever saw. The mouldings of the door are very 
elaborate. The windows of two trefoiled lights, divided by a lovely shaft, 
daintily pierced with a little trefoil on its head. You enter the church towards 
the south end of the western side of the cloister. It consists chiefly of chancel 
and nave, and must have been very solemn. Chancel of one bay; simple 
cross vaulting ; the vaulting shafts massy and gloomy. At the east end are 
two adjacent trefoiled lights, clearly by the same hand as those in the cathe- 
dral. The nave, if ever it were vaulted, which I doubt, is now open to the 
roof. There is a small north chapel to choir. At the south end of the 
building, which commands a glorious view over the bay, is a most delidous 
Middle-Pointed door, of eight orders, twisted and twined in every conceivable 
form, a most remarkable example of the poetry of stone. Over this is an eight- 
foiled rose. I would advise any architect who finds himself with an hour or 
two in Pola (some of the steamers only stop that time), to make the Franciscan 
convent, rather than anything else, and in that convent, this door and window, 
his object."— P. 89. 

The island of Veglia was the first place in which our author found 
the service said in lUyrian : every church in it except the cathedral 
being of the Glagolita rite. The said cathedral was built in 1133, as 
a thanksgiving for a great victory over corsairs, and dedicated to S. 
Mark in remembrance of the aid given by Venice. It is curious to 
read that the pamphlet, Le Pape et VEmperewr, was lying on the 
table in the Franciscan convent in this remote island. " While ex- 
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ecradng Victor Emmaauel. and still more Cavour, the good fathers 
were not nltramontane. They did not like the novelty of the Month of 
Mary ; and from the way in which they declined, when I alluded to 
it, the subject of the Immaculate Conception, I gathered that they 
belonged to that minority — in Austria a large minority — which was 
opposed to the promulgation of the new dogma." Nearly wrecked by 
a Bora on a boat voyage to Zengh. our travellers at last reach by 
steamer the island of Ossero. Here is a scrap about the steamships of 
the Austrian Lloyd's. 

"I have not yet mentioned the printed regulations for the behaviour of pas- 
sengers, which read well enough in the stilted solemnity of the Greek. They 
sre appealed to, &y Mpwwoi koXws ityareBpafifievoi to behave well «U rh ^vXojr 
(ywos) an odd double expression; either phrase to be translated — the sex. 
And in the saloon it is forbidden ya Kowyifp ris Kary6tr and especially for 
gentlemen (MpXf<rBai tls rhs KOfiipas r&y Kvplw (pttrtFolyuv)." 

Zara cathedral is more ftimiliar to ecclesiologists than most Dalma- 
tian churches, having been frequently engraved. Its crypt, however, 
which is here fully described, has escaped the notice of many earlier 
travellers. Of the state of the Greek Church in Dalmatia, Mr. Neale 
speaks very highly. As to morality, in Sebenico, a seaport town, the 
illegitimate births were but three against two hundred and forty-two 
that were legitimate ; and the clergy are becoming better educated. 
The church of S. Simeon in Zara retains a shrine given by Elizabeth 
of Hungary in 1380. Unfortunately this fine work of art is so fenced 
and guarded that it is impossible to describe it. Sebenico cathedral 
is a curious example of a mixed style between Flamboyant and Renais- 
sance. Mr. Neaie considers it, architecturally, the most interesting 
church in Dalmatia. We must borrow its description. 

'* The apse, which is circular, has ^ve sets of double trefoiled windows, with 
very elaborate tracery. The sacristy consists of one bay, ascended by seven 
iteps, and fenced in by a low stone screen, the shafts, volute-wise, with Co- 
rinthianising caps. Now comes the choir, under a very lofty dome, and flanked 
on each side by a wide open space, rather than aisles. The stalls, which are 
of stone, are not divided. A very singular effect is given by the passages 
which run behind and above the stalls to the ambones ; the latter, as well as 
the passages themselves, have rails hke those that inclose the sanctuary. The 
choir is ascended by six steps. The nave has six bays : the piers circular, 
caps square, and quasi-Romanesque, pointed arches. The triforium is a square- 
headed, semi-classical arcade, the.clerestory also renaissance ; under the former 
a veiy rich flower moulding. The vaulting is lofty, of plain barrel : exceed- 
ingly bold. Some of the stones which compose it are twelve feet by three 
feet six. The west end has an elaborate rose of twenty-four leaves ; above 
that, a smaller one of twelve. The aisle-vaulting is simply cross : some of 
the ribs voluted. The west door is exceedingly rich, but a veir curious mixture 
of cinqueoento and Flamboyant. The crypt at the south of the choir is the 
baptistery. It is a circle so to speak, inserted in a square ; each side of the 
square formed by a very rich arch : circular shafts, flowered caps. A classical 
shell conceals each of the four junctions. Above each of these is some of the 
noblest Flamboyant work I ever saw. The font, merely classical, and sup- 
ported by boys. The strangeness of this work culminates undoubtedly in the 
baptistery.*'— Pp. 131, 132. 
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Spil&to» not Spalato, and stHl less Sptlatro, (aB Mr. Neale it enddl 
to tdl us) gives oocasion for a biographical dcetch of Archbishop De 
Dominis. Mr. Neale is not classical enough in his tastes to be able to 
say much for the cathedral, which is an ancient temple almost witboat 
alteration ; but its campanile, one hundred and seyenty-tfaree feet high, 
built in 1360, by one Nicholas Tevardi, is described as a most ndUe 
work. The islands of Macarska, Curzola, and Meleda, were neit 
visited in order. The last is eagerly claimed by omr author as tiie 
Melita of S, Paul. He enters fully into the argument and alleges that 
every *' Adriatic naval authority*' is on his side. At Cattaro, the ex- 
quisite scenery makes the poverty of its eodesiology less vezatioot. 
Hence our tourists paid a visit to Montenegro. Here is the aoooont 
of the first Montenegrin church and its priest. 

" Here I made aoqusintanee with the priest, and was introdoeed to his wife. 
Ifiserably poor they were; bis income amoontinff — so far as the Church ii 
oonoemM — to about thirty florins a-year : but, as he said, he would not chsuee 
situations with any 'pastor' — to use his own term — ^in Christendom. He 
told me that neither be nor any of the Montenegrin priests ever pnsdied, 
except some of the more learned ones at Christmas and Easter, i oooated 
his librsry : it eonsitted of eight volumes. His ehnrdi was buflt in the seven- 
teenth oentory : there is nothing whatever notieeable in it, though the ieon- 
ostasis has somewhat better paintings than might have been expMted in sneh 
an out-of-the-way spot.** — P. 184. 

At Cettigne Mr. Neale was fortunate enough to £idl in with a council 
of war, and he made the acquaintance of the Vllulika, Daniel, who was 
soon afterwards assassinated. The prince's only daughter was bong 
educated by an English governess. Ragusa is unintereating ecde- 
Biologically, except for the mediseval reliquaries in the treasury of the 
cathedral, which, however, even a bribe of twenty florins would not 
induce the sacristan to show to the visitors. Lesina cathedral is the 
last church which is described in this valuable little volume. We csn 
only repeat our wish that its able author had taken the pains to give 
his readers more frequent summaries of the local architectural and 
eodesiological peculiarities of the little known distrieta which hehM 
been fortunate enough to explore. 



SCOTTS HISTORY AND PRACnCE OF ART. 

Half Htmr Lectures am the History and Practice of the Fine ami Orm- 
modal ArU. By William B. Scott. With Fifiky Dluatntioiis. 
London! Longmans. 1861. 

Mb. W. B. Scott, who is Head Master of the Oovemment Scbod of 
Art at Newcastle-on-iyne, and who is known as an exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy, and as the painter of the historical pictures of Scenes 
of Border Life, now on view in London, has given the public a very 
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iiaeful book in his collection of brief lectures on the Fine and Orna- 
mental Arts. The course embraces the whole history of Christian Art. 
Beginning with the Christian en, and the art of Rome, Pompeii, and 
the Catacombs, Mr. Scott goes on through ivories, diptychs. Byzantine 
paintings. Runic sculpture, illuminations, enamelling, block-books, ar- 
chitecture, metallurgy, engraving, ceramic art, glass-painting, painting 
in fresco, tempera, and oils, to the modern schools of painting, wind- 
ing up with three lectures on the theoretical part of his subject — such 
as the principles and terminology of art, with discussions on taste and 
beauty. The series is skilfully treated, and will be really valuable to 
beginners who wish to learn compendiously something about the history 
and practice of art. A somewhat more copious index would have 
made this littie volume still more useful. 

The bulk of Mr. Scott's facts, gathered as they are from approved 
sources, may be taken for granted ; and with his own comments and 
inferences we are very much disposed to agree. But he is sometimes 
in error ; especially in matters beyond the scope of his own branch of 
art. Take for instance his description of a basilican church. Very 
little ecclesiological perception is shown by such a sentence as this ; 

" The space for the officiating priest, reader, or cantor, was admirably pro- 
vided by the circular apse or end of the basiUca ; and the inferiority of the 
women was long asserted by keeping them apart on the left side of the hall 
or body of the building. Sometimes, indeed, even in the Middle Ages, they 
were not allowed to enter, as at Durham, where a separate church or Galilee 
was in a little time provided for them at the inferior (west) end : and after- 
wards, when they were allowed entrance to the cathedral, a cross line, the 
barrier of separation, was drawn across the pavement of the nave." 

This is full of blunders. The apse of a basilica was fu)t used as an 
ambon : the division of sexes in the Primitive Church did not imply, 
any more than the same division does now, any supposed inferiority in 
the female sex : and women were excluded from the monastic church 
of Durham on the same principle exactly as men would be shut out 
from a convent of nuns. We could point out other mistakes of the 
same sort, especially in the architectural parts of this book. 

Mr. Scott considers that the Celts of the British Islands and of 
Scandinavia contributed a new element to art in the rich and elaborate 
grotesque which is manifest in the Anglo-Hibernian illuminations and 
the carved upright crosses which abound in certain districts. Speak- 
ing of the Irish manuscripts he says ; 

** The colours mostly used in the interlaced bands that constitute so large a 
part of the scheme of Hibernian decoration are white, yellow, or red, on a 
black ground ; but the variety of pigments is very considerable, and their 
brightness remains perfect to the present day. I am not aware that any in- 
stance of mixing the colours so as to produce hues is observable ; whatever 
colour appears is evidentlv» I think, transferred through the hands of the 
illuminator in its pure and simple state. Interlaced ammals afford the artist 
his most characteristic material, and also the field for his richest colour. 
These are principally does and birds of the heron-kind, their limbs, necks, 
and tails being elongated and woven into a mesh of tracery. In no example 
of pure Irish illumination do we find foliage. Wherever foliage appears, the 
Byzantine influence is manifest ; a debased acanthus being at this time, or 
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rather a century or two later, when the earliest remaining Eoropean examplei 
were paintedi the almost exclusive material of Byzantine ornament." 

In enamelling Mr. Scott finds a third original form of art in the 
Middle Ages : and he gives a brief history of the process from its first 
invention to its latest form. The next lecture considers illumination 
as leading to printing. This chapter is illustrated by corner-pieces 
from the famous Benedictional of S. Ethelwold, from a French mi- 
niature of the eleventh century, and from another French manuscript 
of later date. We observe a curious mistake in the explanation of the 
title of Biblia Pauperum, as applied to one of the earliest block-books. 
Mr. Scott says, " it received its name as being a help to the poor priest 
towards some insight into the great Book beyond his reach in a com- 
pleter form." The chapter on English Domestic Architecture is merely 
an abstract of Hudson Turner's, and Parker's, well-known volumes. 
We doubt whether a fair view is given in this summary of the com- 
parative comfort of mediaeval houses. The author rather exaggerates 
the contrast between the Domestic and Sacred Architecture of the time. 
Then follow lectures on monuments, and on working in bronze, iron 
and lead. Most of the details given of these subjects are borrowed 
from standard publications, and generally without acknowledgment. 
We remark a piece of original information respecting knockers ; 

" In our own countir," says Mr. Scott, " knockers were much later : it is 
not many years since the * rasp' might be seen remaining — half rusted away 
but still remaining — upon the doors of once fashionable houses in old dty 
localities. This rasp was a piece of iron affixed by both its ends perpen- 
dicularly to the wood, the inner edge of the iron deeply serrated, and a hesTy 
ring or two hong loosely attached. These rings being rattled up and down 
the serrated edee caused a noise, not the most musical certainly* out sufficient 
to be heard within." 

Working in the precious metals, engraving on wood, copper, and stone, 
and the various branches of the potter's art, succeed in this order. The 
following passage is worth quoting. It refers to the singular success 
of the English potteries : 

" The scientific knowledge broneht to bear upon the manufacture, and the 
beanty of the material, may exceed those of any other country withont the 
artistic sense and skill of hand being called in to share the praise. Bat in 
the region of taste we have advanced as well, although the pleasure of grum- 
bling, which the Englishman is said to enjoy so much, has made it quite asfe 
and usual to pass a sweeping censure on all our manufactures from the art 
point of view. In the great Hyde Park Exhibition of 1851, this was every- 
where said, and with justice in many walks, especially in carvings and pikes 
de luxe generally ; but in the Paris Exhibition, four years later, the mncli 
decided differently for us. In our manufactures the material and the fahrie 
receive, as they ought to do, the first consideration, the adornment only the 
second. So strongly is this arrangement c^ things rooted in the EDgUah 
mind, that any departure from it is to be suspected ; the article, whatever it 
be, will break, or tear, or go to pieces to-morrow, and the maker, if he wek 
external before economic qualities, is hardly an npright man. Our eariheit* 
ware in the Pans Exhibition was found to combine both excellencies : hat of 
course a ^ood deal of extra attention had been bestowed on the design of our 
contributions. In the same Exhibition were many imitations not only of 
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Palissjr ware, but of majolica, Etruscan, and other kinds. These were for the 
most part merely curions. Modem chemistry makes it easy to go beyond any 
of the triumphs of ancient practice. In illustration of this I may end with 
an anecdote related by the late Mr. Baring Wall, in a lecture delivered at 
Salisbuiy. Pugin was assisting in the production of these tiles now so ad- 
mirably made by Mr. Minton, when a question arose between the architect 
sod Mr. Butterneld with regard to the employment of a certain blue colour in 
the composition of designs in imitation of old examples. Mr. Butterfield 
demurred, saying there was no precedent for the colour. Pugin, with his cha- 
racteristic energy, and I may add with more than his usual discernment, re- 
plied, ' If the old fellows had known that colour, they would have jumped out 
of their skins with joy.' " 

The author has taken great pains with his lecture on Stained Glass, 
but we observe in it numerous small inaccuracies. The names of 
Oerante and Winstan are not familiar to us in that spelling. Mr. 
Scott, we may say, condemns the Munich glass altogether, and con- 
siders the mosaic style the only right treatment of the material. But 
he argues that " art of the highest kind, in design as well as in spirit, 
18 quite compatible with the mosaic method. These combined will 
ultimately prevail and make the artist in stained glass as high an agent 
as the architect or the painter." The lecturer is more at home when 
he comes to his own special art — that of punting. He treads upon 
firmer ground, and his remarks are more original and independent. 
Perhaps, however, they are of too technical a character, considering 
the popular and sketchy nature of the series of lectures as a whole. 
We may remark, en passant, that Mr. Scott follows Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson in using the clumsy expression " the 1400 " to denote what 
ordinary people call the fifteenth century. Few perhaps will be found 
to echo the author's assertion that Sir Anthony More was " the greatest 
portrait painter ever in this country." ,The following is his summary 
of the late revival of painting. It will not be forgotten that the writer 
himself belongs to the Prm-Raphaelite school. We believe, indeed, 
that he has himself exhibited at the Hogarth Club. 

** In Germany, too, painting has been regenerated, and has passed through 
a trial similar to that in France ; not indeed by the adoption of classic, but of 
Italian religious imitation. Germany was the ruling country in the Middle 
Ages, and has always retained a love for the old times ; there seemed a pro- 
priety therefore in the attempt to elevate the art at the beginning of the pre- 
sent oentnry by returning to the purism of the early schools of Italy. True, 
this sentiment was that of a transition time which blossomed into the Cinque 
Cento, the time of Raphael, Titian, and Michael Angelo ; and in the hands 
of Overbeck it was final, he and Cornelius having ti^en to the ascetic ways 
of the old Church, and with the zeal of converts and monks shown themselves 
Ksdy to sacrifice all but what was now denominated ' Christian' art. This 
movement was accompanied by another, a revolt against the academic and a 
love of the romantic; and, when King Ludwig set about converting Munich 
from a third-rate town into one of the first capitals in Europe by great works 
io architecture and all the arts, a magnificent opportunity was offered to the 
masters of the new movement, Cornelius, Schnorr, Hess, Kaulbach, and 
others, who have identified themselves with the history of their country. In 
England the art itself, historical, genrcy or landscape, is but a century old, 
dating from the time of Hogarth, who died in 1764, in his sixty-eighth year, 
sod yet we have had a little revival of our own. In the midst of the prolifie 
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and facile prodaction of every sort of picture, the Pre-Rapbaetitea» a tmall 
namber of youths, whom sympathy of intellect and taste combined into a kind of 
fellowship, determined to hold by severer practice and higher aims ; and with- 
out any intention of retrograde limitations, either in execution or in senti- 
ment, like those of Overbeck (which the name ' Pre-Raphaelite ' might lead 
people to imagine), they espoused fidelity to nature as S. Francis espoused 
poverty. This movement has been productive of severer study and honester 
views/even in many who ignore the principles, real or imagined — where ner- 
haps no priac^les exist — of the originators. English art is all the healthier 
for it." 

We take leave of this volume with the expression of our opinion 
that its brief lectures will be found very useful in giving readers a 
succinct view of the various fine arts, in their practice and their 
history. 



DAILY SERVICE IN 1715. 

Thb following curious deed for maintaining a daily Service in Ilam 
church, Staffordshire, which, although drawn up in scrupulous com- 
pliance with all the forms of law, would probably have been found in- 
valid, on account of the inability of the Vicars of Ilam to bind their 
successors to the conditions, was made between the patron of the 
parish church, John Port, Esq., of Ilam Hall, and the Vicar for the 
time being, who appears to have been the Rev. Aden Ley, in the year 
1715, in the first of George I. By it the great tithes are conveyed 
from the Lord of the Manor to the Vicar, on condition of certain privi- 
leges in the chancel' and churchyard being guaranteed to the former, 
and also in consideration that daily prayer shall be said " daily and 
every day*' in the parish church, under penalty of a pecuniary fine. To 
any one acquainted with the state of melancholy torpor in which the 
English Church at that period of our history slept, the latter stipulation 
will probably be most surprising. 

There seems, indeed, to have been a spice of personal amhitioD, 
something like a petty love of domineering, in the marked introduction 
of the condition that the service should be said " at such hour of the 
day as the said John Port should from time to time appoint ;" also in 
the extreme desire to possess and enjoy the churchyard, without let, 
disturbance, or claim of the Vicar of Ilam ; and above all, the impor- 
tant little clause, which slips in at the end of the deed, releasing the 
patron from any obligation to repair the chancel, in spite of his privi- 
leges in it, betrays a considerable regard to self-interests. Still, tn 
attentive perusal of the terms will, we think, convince any reader that 
there was a real desire to have the daily service of the Church of Eng- 
land duly used, and that very substantial sacrifices were made for this 
end. It is almost needless to observe that, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, this part of the agreement was not complied with for certainly 
a century before the restoration of the church in 1856, by the pre- 
sent patron, T. Watts Russell, Esq. ; nor is there any existmg record 
o( the exaction of the fine, although the great tithes were no doubt 
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ponetually recemd, and at the time of the commutation were settled 
in perpetuity upon the living. 

The deed, about six years ago» was discoyered among the papers of 
the late vicar, the Rev. Bernard Port, the descendant of the very patron 
whose name appears in the indenture. The other names mentioned 
were those of the two proprietors, who with the Ports divided the 
parish of Ilam, — viz., the Right Hon. Edward Southwell, who then 
lived at the fine old seat of the Meverells, Throwley Hall, now in ruins ; 
and Charles Hurt, of Alderwasley, the ancestor of the family who still 
live there, and who possess Castem Hall, in the parish of Ilam, at 
the present day. 

O. R. MACKAaNBSS, 

Vicar of Ilam. 

" John Port, Esq* and dl. Grant of T\fthe, Corn, ifc* 

To Mr. Southwell and aU In Trust for the Vicar of Ikm. 

** This indenture tripartite^ made the first day of June in the first year of 
the reign of our Sovereign Lord George, by the grace of God of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the faith, anno Domini 1715, Betweene 
John Port of Ilam, in the county of Stafford, Esq., patron of the parish church 
of Ilam aforesaid, Katherine Port, sole daughter and heir apparent of the said 
John Port of the first part ; Aden Ley, clerk, vicar of tne taid parish and 
parish church of Ilam aforesaid, of the second part ; and the Ri^ht Hon. 
Edward Southwell, of Throwley, in the said couuty of Stafford, Esq. ; and 
Charles Hurt, of Alderwasley, in the county of Derby, Esq., of the third part : 
Witnesseth, that for and in consideration that he the said Aden Ley, vicar of 
Ilam aforesaid, and his successors vicars of Ilam aforesaid, for the time being, 
do, and shall from time to time, and at all times durins the natural life of the 
said John Port, permitt and suffer the said John Port, and his assignes, 
peaceably and (quietly to hold, use, occupy, possess, and enjoy the churchyard 
of the said pansh church {the chaneell ana parish church therein standing 
and free liberty of Ingresse, Egresse, and Regresse in and through the said 
eknrchyard by and through the usuall wages and passages, and pHviledges of 
makina graves, and burying corpses therein only excepted) without any lett, 
disturbance or daym of the said now vicar of Ilam, or his successors vicars or 
parsons of Ilam aforesaid hereafter for the time being or any of them : And 
also in consideration that the said Aden Ley, now vicar or parson of Ilam 
aforesaid, so long as he shall continue vicar or parson there, and also his suc- 
cessors vicars or parsons of Ilam aforesaid, for the time being, do and shall 
daily and every day, either by themselves or some other minister on their 
account for ever hereafter, at such hour of the day as the said John Port, his 
heires or assignes shall from time to time appointe, read or cause to be read 
divine service according to the liturgy of the Church of England, as by law 
established in the said parish church of Ilam aforesaid, or for neglect or de- 
fault thereof do and shall pay or cause to be paid to such and so many of 
the poor of the said parish of Ham, in such proportions as the said John 
Port, or his heires patrons of the said parish church for the time being, shall 
direct, a sum not exceeding sixpence, for every such day's neglect, or making 
default of reading divine service in the said church as aforesaid, when and at 
such times and so often only as the said John Port, or his heirs patrons of 
the said parish church as aforesaid shall demand and require the same, so as 
such demand of such money be made within thirty days next after default 
shall be made of reading prayers as aforesaid, and in consideration that the 
said vicar and his successors at all times save harmless those John Port and 
his heirs from any repair or rebuilding of or about the said church, and in 
consideration of five shillings to them, the said John Port and Katharine 
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Port in htnd paid by the said Edward Southwell and Charles Hurt before the 
executing hereof, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, and for settling 
the tythes, chief rents, and premisses hereinaiter mentioned, to the use of the 
said vicar of Ilam, and his successors vioars of Ham aforesaid, for the time 
being for ever : they the said John Port and Katherine Port have and each of 
them hath given, granted, bargained, sold, aliened, enfeoffed, and confirmed, 
and do, and each of them doth hereby give, grant, bargain, sell, alien, enfeoffs, 
and confirme unto the said Edward Southwell and Charles Hurt, and their 
heires, all those the tjrthes and tenthes of come and erayne, and all other 
tythes which he the said John Port hath any right or title unto yearly eom- 
ing, growing, arising, renewing, or happening within the said parish of Ilsm 
aforesaid, or any part thereof, or any place so reputed with their and every of 
their rights, manors, and appurtenances, and also all that the chanceU qf the 
parish church qfbresaid: And also all that yeariy chief or fee-farm rent of 
thirteen shillings and fourpence a year, yearly issuing and payeable to him 
the said John rort, and his heires out of the vicaridge or endowment of tbe 
vicaridge of Ham aforesaid, and also one other yearly chief or fee-farm rent of 
thirteen shillings and fourpence a year, yearly issuing payable out of the 
rectory or endowment of the rector or rectory of Blore, in the said county of 
Stafford, unto the said John Port and his heires ; and also one other yearly 
chief or fee-ferm rent of fourteen shillings a year, yearly issuing and payeable 
unto the said John Port, and his heires, out of the rectory or endowment of 
the rector or rectory of Grindon, in the said county of Stafford, and also the 
reversion and reversions remainder, and services of the sidd tythes and yearly 
chief or fee-farm rents, and also all the estate, right, title, intereat, use, trust, 
possession, property, clayme, and demand whatsoever of them the said John 
Port, and Katherine Port, or either of them, their or either of their heires, 
of, in, and to the said premises, or any part thereof; all mineral tythes, or 
tythes and tenthes of lead, copper, tinn, iron, stone, or other mineralls, dug, 
gott, and to be gott or yearly for those or any of them arising vrithin the 
said parish of Ilam aforesaid, out of those premises always excepted and fore- 
prized (?); to have and to hold tbe said tytnes, yearly^ chief, or fee-farm rents, 
and all every other the premises herein before mentioned, or intended to be 
granted (except before excepted) vrith their and every of their rights, mem- 
bers, and appurtenances, unto the said Edward Southwell and Charles Hurt, 
their heirs and assigns for ever, to the severall uses, behoofs, trusts, intents 
and purposes, and subject to the provisoes thereof hereinafter particularly 
limited, declared and appointed, and to or for no other use, behoof, intent or 
purpose, nor u{>on any other trust or confidence whatsoever, that is to say ss 
for and concerning all and every the said yearly, chief, or fee-farm rents, and 
every part thereof to the use and behoof of the said Aden Ley, vicar of Ilam 
aforesaid, and his successors, vicars, or parsons of Ilam aforesaid, severally 
for the time being for ever, if he the said Aden Ley, and his successors, 
vicars, or parsons of Ilam aforesaid, for the time being, do and shall not only 
from time to time, and at all times during the natuml life of the said John 
Port, permit and suffer him the said John Port or his assigns at all times 
during his natural life peaceably and quietly to have and hold, use^ oeci^, 
possess, and enjoy the said churchyard of the said parish church of Ilam afore- 
said, without any lett, suit, trouble, division, disturbance, claim or demand 
whatsoever of the said Aden Ley, vicar of Ham aforesaid, and his succeason 
vicars, or parsons of Ilam aforesiud, for the time being or any of them, except 
his and their right and title to the chancell and parish church therein stand- 
tn^r—ingresse, egress, regress, way, or free passage in, through, and over 
the churchyard to and from the said parish church and elsewhere, in and by 
the usual wayes and passages, and except free liberty of digging graves snd 
burying the dead in the said churchyard as usual— but also do and shall 
from time to time and at all times for ever hereafter permit and suffer him 
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the sftid John Port md his hieiics and aangnet, and lach other of hit and 
their family and other persons as he or they shall tom time to time think 
fitty and no other person whatsoever* not only to sit in the said diancell of 
the said parish chnrch at divine service and sermon there, but also to bury 
snch and so many of him and themselves, and his and their families, and 
other persons corpses respectively, as he or they shall from time to time 
think fit, and no other person or persons whatsoever within the said ohaneell 
of the said parish church, without paying any thin^ therefore (except the 
usual duties for burying such corpses there ususUy paid,) and from and after 
any such lett, suit, trouble, division, disturbance, interruption, denial, hin- 
drance, claim, or demand made or to be made by the said Aden Ley, and his 
successors, vicars, or parsons of Ilam aforesaid for the time beins, or any of 
them, either unto the said John Port or his assignes, or any of tbem of, for, 
or from holding or enjoying the said churchvard, or any part thereof during 
his natural lite, (except as before excepted) or of the said John Port, his 
heirs, or assienes, or such other of his or their families and other persons as 
he or they shall think fitt, respectively as aforesaid sitting in or being buried 
in the said chancell of the said parish church as aforesaid : Or the said vicar 
or his successors vicars of Ilam aforesaid for the time being, or any of them 
burying any other corps, or permitting to be buried in the said chancell other 
than and except the said John Port, his heirs and assignes and family, and 
such other as he or they shall think fitt and tolerate, or snfiering or lycens* 
ing (?) any other persons than as aforesaid to sit therein att divine service* 
Then as for and concerning all and every the said yearly chief or fee-farm 
rents and every part thereoito the use and behoof of the laid John Port, his 
heires and assignes for ever. Provided always it is hereby declared to be the 
true intent and meanin|^ of the presents and parties to the same tha^ neither 
the said Aden Ley or his successors, vicars, or parsons of Ilam aforesaid, for 
the time being, or any of them, their, or any of their assignes, shall or will 
at any time or times hereafter, after the decease of the said John Port de« 
pasture, or graze tbe said church with horses, oxen, oowes, sheep, or other 
cattle whatsoever, or put or cause to be putt any such into the said church- 
yard without the consent of the heires or assignes of the said John Port first 
firom time to time had and obtained, and for such time and times only as 
such lycense shall be so obtained, otherwise the herel^ grant of the said fee- 
farm and rents to be void. And as for and concerning all and every the said 
tythes and premisses hereinbefore mentioned or intended to be granted (ex« 
cept as berore excepted) whereof no use is herein before limittod with the 
rights, members, and appurtenances thereto belonging to the use and be- 
hoof oi the said Edward Southwell and Charles Hurt, their heirs, and assignes 
for ever. Nevertheless upon the speciall trusts and confidences hereafter 
mentioned and on them reposed, and upon no other trust or confidence 
whatsoever (that is to say) in trust that they the said Edward Southwell and 
Charles Hurt or the survivor of them his heirs or assignes do and shall out 
of and by the rents, issues and profits of the same premisses levy and raise so 
much money as the said John Port, his heires or assignes, patrons .of the 
said parish church shall from time to time and when and lor what dayes only 
direct or appoint, not exceeding sixpence a day for every day within the space 
of thirty days then next before such appointment the said vicar of Ilam aiore- 
said, or his successors, vicars, or parsons of Ilam aforesaid for the time being 
or any of them or other minister there by their appointment respectively shall 
omitt or make default of reading divine service in the said church according 
to the liturgy of the Church of England as by law established, at such hour 
of the day as the said John Port, his heires or assigns shall direct, which said 
money when raised as aforesaid, shall from time to time be forthwith paid and 
distributed to and amongst such and so many of the poor inhabitants of the 
said parish of Ilam aforesaid, for the time being, and in such proportions as 
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the said John Portt hi* hein or tLtagaeA, patrons of the said fMurish chuicfa 
shall from time to time direct or appoint. And upon this further trust or 
confidence that they the said Edward Southwell and Charles Hurt and the 
survivor of them and his heires or assignes shall from time to time at sll 
times hereafter pay and dispose of all and every the rest and residue of the 
said tythes and premises unto the said Aden Ley, vicar of Ham aforesaid, and 
hit successors, vicars or parsons of Ham aforesaid, for the time being, or per- 
mit and suffer him or them from time to time to receive and take the same 
to his and their own proper use and benefit. Provided always, and it is 
hereby declared, that it is the true intent and meaning of these present snd 
parties to the same, that it shall and may be lawful to and for the said Aden 
Ley, vicar of Ilam aforesaid, and his successors, vicars or parsons of Ilsm 
aforesaid, for the time being from time to time and at all times hereafter, to 
take and receive all and every the said tythes and premises last-mentioned, 
and the rents, issues, and profits thereof to his and their own proper use 
and benefit during so long and so often as he, they, or any of them shsll 
daily and every day, and at such hour as aforesaid read or cause to be 
read divine service in the said parish church of Ham aforesaid, according to 
the liturgy of the Church of England as by law established, or in default or 
neglect thereof so long and at such time and times as they or any of them 
shdl pay or cause to be paid, unto such of the said poor inhabitants of the 
parish of Ilam aforesaid, for the time being such sums of money not exceed- 
ing sixpence a day for every day's neglect or making default of so reading 
divine service as aforesaid, when and for such neglects only and in such per- 
sons as the said John Port, his heirs or assignes shall from time to time within 
the space of thirty days next after such neglect or default of reading prayers 
as sioresaid direct or appoint, anything herein contained to the contrsry 
thereof in any wise notwithstanding. Provided also, and it shall and may he 
lawful to and for those Edward Southwell and Charles Hurt, their heires snd 
assignes from time to time and at all times in the first place to deduct and 
deffdte to themselves out of the said tythes and premises all and every snch 
sum and sums of money and expenses as they or either or any of them shsll 
or may expend or be put unto in or about the execution of the trusts afore- 
said, or anything rekting thereto. And that they or either or any of them 
shall not be charged or chargeable with any more or other sum or sums of 
money, or other profits of the premises aforesaid, hereby with them intmstecl 
other than except what they either or any of them shall really and actnslly 
receive and each of them with his and their own particular receipts. And 
lastly, it is hereby declared and agreed by and between the parties hereto 
that these presents or anything herein contained, or any usages or customs 
whatsoever shall not defend or be construed to defend or oblidge the said 
John Port, his heires or assignes, at any time or times hereafter to repaire snd 
rebuild or keep in repaire the said chancell of the said parish church of Dam 
aforesaid or any part thereof, but the same shall hereafter be repaired by the 
vicar of Ilam for the time being for ever. In witnesse whereof the parties 
first al>ovenamed to these present indentures interchangeably (?) have set 
their hands and seals the day and year first above written. 

Jo. O Port. Cath. Q Port. Aden O Lby. 

(Outside) Sealed and delivered being first stamped, and severall plsces 
first interlyned, in the presence of 

WiLM. Ensor. 
Jo. Alsopp." 
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FERREY'S RBCOLLBCTIONS OF PUGIN. 

Eeeoilettums of Augustus Northmore Welby Pugin, and his ,Faf/fer, 
Augustus Pugin. With Notices of their Worhs. By BicNJAfciK 
FjuiftBT, Architect, .F.RJ.B.A. London: Stanford. 1861. 

Wb sbiUl take little notice ^f the rather lyntee^ily controversy i^hich 
has been occasioned by the publication of this book. Mr. Ferrey de- 
serves oor thanksifor giving us his recollections of the eccentric but 
genjuine artist, whose, labours in the cruise of Pointed arcf^itecture, and 
whose. premature and melanchQly death, — occasioned, iy> doubt, in 
great measure by those labours — entitle his memory to our refpect and 
affection. It is. beside the question whether any one else could have 
giveo us- a better memoir. Those who remember. Pugin will recognise 
the geia^ral truthfulness of Mr. Ferrey's portraiture of him. No doubt 
more saigbt.have been told us; byt that does not make useless grateful 
for what we havd. Few tasks could be more difficult tfaAU: to write a 
biography of Pugin which should satisfy all parties. Artists and reli- 
gionists alike will find plenty of grounds for dispute over his grave. 
Mr. Ferrey has done his share of this vplume, as it seems to . us, 
honestly and unaffectedly. A wordy a^d windy, appendix, so dull and 
feeble as to be quite unreadable, contributed by a Mr. Purcell, occupies 
a good third of the volume before us. Jts^ aim secQis to be to vindi- 
cate poor PiUgia's . memory frjom whi^t is, in truth, its highest praise ; 
viz., the charity towards others than members of his own adopted sect, 
which he learned to feel and to manifest towards the close of his life. 
The aiddition jof this appendix was probably unavoidable, however 
n^uch it is to be regretted. Happily, it will- convince po stranger to 
-Ptt£^n,,and still less any of those who knew him, or have read l[iis 
wzioipgs, that he was the uncharitable bigot which it is the pleasure of 
his surviving relations to describe him. This may suffice on this, sub- 
ject. We are . more concecned with the artistic history of this r^al 
genius. 

Mr.: Ferrey tells .us that the elder Pugin^.a descendant of a family 
of the Swiss noblesse, was born fp. France in 1762. ^refugee from 
the great French Revolution, he ,was engaged as a draughtsman by 
Nasb. the architect. We are told that- the large roqm, ,which is now 
known as the Gallery of Illustration, in Regent Street, was built as a 
reception room by that flourishing architect in the days of his greatest 
prosperity. Pugin seems to have undertaken the Gothic department 
of his p«tron*s business, and established a very supcessful. school of 
architecjtural drawing* He msiried Miss Catherine- Welby, who was 
called the Belle of, Islington, and who was a woman of great force of 
character- The strict domestic discipline which she maintained over 
her husband*s pupils is pleasantly described by Mr. Ferrey, who 
speaks of it from personftl recollection. The Diorama in the B!egent*s 
Park, which is- now a Baptist Meeting, is one of the few buildings 
which the elder Pugin actually designed. 

VOL. XXII. Q Q 
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His greater son, Augustus Northmore Welby Pugin, was bom ia 
Store Street on March 1st, 1812; and be was educated, under Dr. 
TroUope, at Christ's Hospital. At school he was distinguished for 
quickness and versatility ; and " the habit of slovenliness of person,*' 
which became so decided in after life, already began to distinguish him. 
Without proceeding to an University, he early entered his father's 
office. He soon developed that prodigious skill and celerity of drawing 
which so astonished every one who saw him with pencil in hand. To 
this peculiarity Mr. Ferrey gives scarcely sufficient importance ; nor 
does he refer to the curious fact that in the very simplest sketches 
Pugin scarcely ever trusted himself to draw a line without a rule. His 
ordinary plan was to rule a vertical line, and then to rule in all the 
outlines of his subject. The marvellous thing was to see the rapidity 
with which long practice had enabled him to manipulate his two-foot 
rule on his sketching paper. No doubt this facility of drawing was in 
some respects a snare to him, and in particular helped to deceive him 
as to scale, and made his designs more like beautiful ideal visions than 
the representations of what might be made, in the hands of the builder, 
plain matters of fact. 

He seems to have begun from an early age to make architectural 
sketches in Westminster Abbey and in the Tower of London. It seems 
hard to believe that, in 1826, when he could only have been fourteen 
years old, he obtained permission from Lord Jersey to make any exca- 
vations he chose on the site of Rochester Castle. But his remarkable 
precocity, though scarcely mentioned by Mr. Ferrey, was a continual 
surprise to his friends and acquaintances. In after life' it was often 
difficult for his associates to believe that the man who had had so many 
experiences of every kind was only their contemporary, or very little 
their senior, in age. Probably his brain was overworked from the very 
first. There is a significant extract here from a letter of his mother s 
in 1827, which shows that Pugin, while sketching in Notre Dame of 
Paris, had a curious seizure : *' Suddenly (as he describes his sensa- 
tion) the whole building on every side seemed breaking and tumbling 
to pieces, and the pavement so agitated he could not stand." 

His mother, who was accomplished enough to enter, with aome 
success, the ranks of political pamphleteers, was nominally a member 
of the Church of England ; but she coquetted with various forms of 
Puritanical Dissent, and at last became a constant hearer of Edward 
Irving, in Cross Street, Hatton Garden. There is no doubt that a 
strong reaction from this enforced attendance at cold and barren ser- 
vices, with their tedious sermons, strongly influenced Pugin in his 
subsequent secession to the Roman Catholic Church. The writer 
of this paper has heard Pugin refer to an occasion on which his 
mother was repelled from communion in the church of S. Martin, Lud- 
gate, for the reason that there were not three communicants present, 
as one circumstance which led him to desert the Church of England. 
But it cannot be doubted that his ill-judged religious education pre- 
disposed him to prefer the warmth and pageantry of the Roman ritual. 
Other persons, of an equally strong artistic bias, who were his contem- 
poraries, felt the same attraction ; and some of them, like him, yielded 
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to the temptation. A very few years later witnessed that revival in 
the National Church, which has proved that the separation between art 
and religion was not a real divorce. It has been thought by many 
who knew his mind that Pugin himself, though he was not likely to 
retrace his steps, would probably never have become a Roman Catholic 
had he taken a little longer time to make up his mind about the change. 
According to Mr. Ferrey, the younger Pugin first began to work on 
his own account from the accident that one of the firm of Run dell and 
Bridge, who had found him copying Albert Durer and Israel Silvester 
in the print-room of the British Museum, engaged him at once to make 
designs for metal- work. Next he was employed by Morel to design 
Gothic furniture for Windsor Castle. While so engaged, he formed 
an acquaintance with one George Dayes, who was connected with the 
stage. Here was another reaction from Puritanism. His mother had 
never allowed him to enter a play-house. Now, having become his 
own master, though only fifteen, he threw himself headlong into thea- 
trical pursuits and associations. He became a skilful scene-painter, 
established a model theatre at home, made many improvements in the- 
atrical mechanism and machinery, and in 1831 made his first marriage 
with a Miss Garnet, a relation of Dayes. About the same time he 
conceived a strong passion for the sea, became the owner first of a 
smack and then of a schooner, made voyages to the opposite coast, and 
assumed the dress and free manners of a sailor, which indeed he never 
wholly laid aside. Not content with this, we find him opening a 
workshop in Hart Street, Bloomsbury, for the manufacture, on a large 
scale, of Gothic carving. This was a commercial failure. He was ar- 
rested in 1831, and was only saved from bankruptcy by his father and 
maternal aunt, who paid his debts. But this particular scheme had al- 
ways a fascination for his mind. It will be remembered by many that, 
while S. George's church in Southwark was building, Pugin employed 
many workmen, native and foreign, on carvings for other places. 
Afterwards, in the large works at Pimlico, which he managed under 
Sir Charles Barry, in connection with the Houses of Parliament, his 
old idea seemed actually realized ; and to the last he was surrounded 
by a sort of school of art in the workshops of his house at Ramsgate. 
His first wife died in childbirth a year after the marriage, in 1832, 
and was buried -by him in Christ Church priory church, on the coast 
of Hampshire. He married again in 1833, the lady's name being 
Burton. Next, we find him buying a piece of ground near Salisbury, 
and building himself an inconvenient though picturesque house, which 
he called S. Marie's Grange, and of which Mr. Ferrey gives us a view. 
Now he began to make extensive tours in England among the cathe- 
drals and ancient churches, and his letters show his not unreasonable 
disgust at the degraded state in which at that time most of these build- 
ings were permitted to remain by their ignorant and apathetic guar- 
dians. We thank Mr. Ferrey for some of the amusing and graphic 
letters of this date from Pugin to his ^end Mr. Osmond of Salisbury, 
which he has printed. A dialogue between a canon and a mason 
which he tells of Worcester has been quoted by one of our contempo« 
nuries as though it belonged to Ely. Writing in 1834, he says : — 
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*' I traly^ regret to say that in my VrweU I am daily ^tnesirtiig' ftesh m- 
stances of the disgrseeftil donduot of the greater portion of the established 

clergy. At a place in Lincolnshire, called the , the Rev. goes to 

perform the service in top boots and white cord breeches. Then I have seen the 

of Lincoln Cathedral, the Rev. Mr. , son of the late bishop 

(who refused to subscribe to the erection of his throne in Cathedral), lost 

j^7000 at the last Lincoln races. 1 can assilrfe Vou that, after a most close 
and impartial examination', I f^el perfectly convinced the Roman Catholic 
Chulrch is the only thxe one, and the only One- in which the grand and sublime 
style of dluh^ atrchitectnre oau' ever be reaSored.^' 

This itf ai significant passage : — a lesson to those of the clergy who 
do not fear becoming scandals to their profession, but also* showing, in 
its last clause, that Pugin was strongly moved by sasthetical reasons — 
ttnd more so probably than he himself believed — to make kia change of 
religion. Bat his actual secession ^as* delayed till 1833, afcer the 
death of his oofotber. He began immediately to find a largie profes* 
uonal practice among Roman Catholics. A few notioes are given of 
his independence of character. One of his patrons. Lord Radnor, call- 
ing upon him at S. Marie's Grange, found no room finished except the 
one hi which Pugin was working. The visitor, " omitting to remove 
his hat, entered at once into conversation. The only reply he met 
with was a look of astonishment. Pugin rang the bell, and ordered his 
hat ; placing it on his head, he said, ' Now, my Liord, I ana ready.' " 
His hoQse at Stalisbury, on which he Spent £2,000, was sold by him ia 
1841 for £500. 

The publication of the " Contrasts" took place in 1839. We need not, 
in thes6 p&gcs, enter into any description or criticism of this intempe- 
rate and one-sided but clever and useful book. Mr. Ferrey pursues 
his narrative with quotations from Pugin 's letters to his chief patron, 
Lord Shrewsbury. It is easy to see that his eyes soon became open to 
the shortcomings and corruptions of the Communion which he had 
joined ; and many of his inv^etites on the Roman clergy and the bad 
taste of their vestments and ecclesiafitiCal ornaments are as severe as 
any which he launched against the Church of England* Simultaneously 
with thisi we see a growing tolerance for the Church, which he had 
left. In fact^ he became acquainted with many of those who, in the 
two universities, devoted themselves to the study of ecclesitetical art ; 
and intimacy with thetn dispelled many of his prejudices. It is to be 
regretted that the relation in which Pugin stood to the Anglican eccle- 
siologists is not more fully illustrated in the volume before us. With 
many of them he lived in friendly intercourse axid in free correspond, 
ence ; and to these friendships may certainly be attributed the growing 
charity which, as years went on, he felt and expressed towards the 
Church of Efagland. 

It is very creditable to him as an artist that he resigned the post of 
architect to the college at Maynooth when he found that, owing to a 
reduction of \he sum to be expended from £30,000 to £18,000, be 
could not do justice to his design. The date of the publication of his 
** True Principles of Gothic Architecture" was 1841. This was fol- 
lowed by other workSi which are. Unfortunately, not very distinctly 
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enumemted by the biographer. The '* Glossary* of Ecclesiastical' Or- 
nament" and the '* Treatise on Chancel Screens " mnst be noticed 
especially ; the latter, his last work, having appeared in 1851. Pugin's 
angry controversy ^ith the Rambler, the severe remarks made upon his 
designs by Mr. Ruskin, and his resentment at the criticism of his 
vrorks which appeared in our own pages, are among the more painful 
circumstances which clouded the latter years of his life. Mr. F^rrey, 
as is natural, defends warmly the artistic reputation of his friend. He 
gives as illustrations Pugin's original designs, exterior and interior, for 
S. George's church. But these, though in some respects finer than 
the actual building, seem to us open to the same criticism which has 
been passed on all his works, viz., that they are deceptive and imaginary. 
No man could produce more grand or picturesque architectural draw- 
ings than Pugin : whether or no he could ever have embodied his best 
conceptions in solid stone and timber was never proved. He used to 
cocnpTain bitterly that he had never had the opportunity of doing a 
really fine work ; and we are not unwilling to give him the benefit of 
the doubt. But we think that our contemporary, the Saturday Review, 
is probabfy right in supposing that Pugin, had he lived, would scarcely 
have kept pace with the progress of the leading Pointed architects of 
the day. His best works, so far as we know them, are not S. George>, 
Southwark, nor his church at Cheadle, though the spire of the latter is 
exceedingly beautiful ; but his own house and little church adjoining 
it at S. Augustine's, Ramsgate, and the picturesque collegiate buildings 
overhangin$i: the Churnet Valley, near Alton Towers. The former 
li&ork, which was carried out at his own cost, was truly a labour of 
love. It is, however, very like a mediaeval structure, and therefore 
strikes one as being, in that proportion, rather a happy reproduction 
than a vigorous original design. 

Having lost his second wife in 1844, Pugin removed to Ramsgate 
and began building the house and church to which we have juat re* 
ferred. Here he Eved 

" a life of almost monastic regularity. His constant practice was to be in his 
private chapel* at sis o'clock ; and as soon as the charch bell tolled the An- 
gelus, so sure might be heard the withdrawal of the four heavy external bolts 
which fastened the door of the chapel. Here it was his custom to say a few 
private prayers, and make an offering of his forthcoming work to Qod. After 
this he worked in his library until half-past seven, at whieh time the bell 
tolled for morning prayers, which he always said habited in a cassock and 
surplice ; this was followed by breakfast, which seldom lasted more than seven 
minutes* At eight o'clock, on feast-days, he always heard mass in the ad- 
joining church. He then worked until one o'clock, when, punctual to a 
moment, he dined. His fare was of the simplest description, [he] neither 
taking wine nor malt liquor. This meal lasted but a quarter of an hour. 
After dinner he generally inspected his baildiogs, and visited his only pupil 
and afterwards son-in-law, Mr. John H. Powell. In the afternoon he resumed 
his work, which was often enlivened by the visits of a few of his confidential 
friends and admirers. He was generally occupied with his post letters until 
nine o'clock, after which Pugin amused himself preparing designs for bis own 
buildings until ten, when Compline was sung in nis own private chapel. The 
last hour of this busy day was devoted to the study of historical and then- 
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logical works ; Collier, Lingard, Dugdale, Stow, and Du Cange being amongit 
bis most favourite autbors." 

This somewhat artificial and overwrought method of life did not. 
however, restrain him from endeavours to find a third wife. Mr. 
Ferrey mentions his failure with a niece of Lord Shrewsbury's, and 
then reprints the singular pamphlet, which Pugin printed privately, on 
occasion of his disappointment with another lady. Characteristic as 
these letters are, we cannot but regret that they are revived. They 
seem to us to show clearly that the intellect of the gifted writer was 
already shaken. Finally, in 1848, Pugin married Miss Knill, who 
survives him. It is singular that Pugin never visited Italy till the year 
1 847. We should have been glad to see more of his Italian letters. 
It is difficult to say whether he was most struck with disgust in that 
country with what he saw of the Renaissance architecture, or with 
delight at the numerous remains of the Italian Pointed styles, the ex- 
istence of which he, like many others, had little suspected. To what 
extent Pugin was responsible for the fittings of the new Houses of Par- 
liament is not decided by the present memoir. There is no doubt, 
however, that he was employed by Sir Charles Barry for much of the 
ornamental completion of the structure. Mr. Ferrey refers in proper 
terms to the assistance which Pugin received at all times from Mr. 
Minton, of Stoke-upon-Trent ; Mr. Hardman, of Birmingham ; aod 
Mr. Myers, the builder. With the first of these Pugin had a serious 
misunderstanding, which, however, was explained and forgiven before 
his death. 

We are now fast approaching the end. The preparation of the 
famous Mediaeval Court in the Great Exhibition of 1851 cost him 
great labour and anxiety ; and his fatal malady grew upon him. It is 
touching to see how his thoughts turned upon the re-union of Christen- 
dom. He meditated, and partly wrote, a work which he called *' An 
Apology for the Church of England ;" and during his insanity, one of 
his chief hallucinations was that the Churches of England and Rome 
had become reconciled. The circumstances of his mania were most 
distressing. Happily, he so far recovered as to be able to return home 
to Ramsgate, where, from the exhaustion caused by his severe suffer- 
ings, he died on September 14th, 1852. It is to be regretted that the 
lithographed portrait prefixed to this life gives little or no idea of the 
man. Herbert's picture of him was a far more trustworthy likeness. 

No one can read this volume without feeling deep interest in the 
impetuous, prejudiced, but honest and sincere man, whose life and cha- 
racter it describes. Pugin had all the eccentricities of real genius, 
with not a few of its faults. To his learning, and his considerable 
literary power, Mr. Ferrey has perhaps scarcely done justice. There 
must be materials left for a still more perfect portraiture of one of the 
most remarkable men of his generation. 
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RESTORATION IN FRANCE. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiohgist, 

Sir, — I entirely concur with your correspondent, " a Member of the 
Oxford Architectural and Historical Society/' that much good might 
ensue if the subject of restoration were thoroughly discussed with the 
French architects. His remark that *' there is no public opinion, no 
general taste for the preservation of ancient monuments, the clergy are 
powerless, the people careless, the government reckless," is true 
enough, and to the last-mentioned item must be attributed at least the 
destruction wholesale of churches. But how, indeed, can a military 
despotism cultivate a love for old work of any kind ? Streets must be 
carried in a straight line, else they cannot be swept by cannon ; and if 
an unfortimate church be in the way, how can government help that ? 
There is absolutely no hope for the preservation of any number of 
churches if they happen to stand in the way of Napoleonic ideas, as 
the wanton and wholesale destruction in Rouen alone can testify. But 
I do think there is hope of producing a more conservative tone in the 
restorations, by first obtaining that tone in the minds of their directors 
— ^the French architects themselves ; and this by the influence of dis- 
cussion generally, and protesjs to particular architects in special cases ; 
for the overruling influence of government, although having all resto- 
rations in its hands generally, will scarcely extend to the contravention 
of its own architect's opinion on details of sculpture, &c. 

I ought to state that it is not true that at the beautiful little church 
of S. Gilles, at Caen, " the work of destruction is proceeding with full 
▼igour," as your correspondent alleges. Not a stone is yet touched, 
and there is therefore yet time for a vigorous remonstrance from the 
Ecclesiological Society, which (supposing the idea to be not, in this 
case, purely Napoleonic) might save the church. The adjoining Abbaye 
aax Dames, however, is suffering from an unnecessary refacing at the 
west end and north transept by M. Rubrique of Paris, who, in common 
with the majority, does not spare ancient sculpture, however perfect. 
No better example of the pestilence of scraping can be adduced than 
the interior of S. Etienne in this same town, for it presents an appear* 
ance as white as a Dover cliff, and does not seem eight years old, much 
leas eight hundred. The venerable church of S. Croix, at S. Lo, is in 
process of complete rebuilding ; a priest informed me that " he thought*' 
the Romanesque nave arcades and the west door with its sculptured 
tympanum would be incorporated in the new church, but I could not 
learn definitively. An Avranches architect is in this case responsible, 
I believe. 

I could multiply instances in which the French are restoring when 
they ought to be preserving, and the indignation of all ecclesiologists 
is fully justified ; but there is the fact remaining that we in England 
are not wholly blameless. Old S. Mary Redcliffe is becoming year by 
year new S. Mary Redclifie ; Wells is all scraped inside, and some of 
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its wonderful sculpture has been tampered with ; the early groining at 
the eastern end of Winchester has been scraped, and at this moment 
the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre in the same cathedral (albeit covered 
with beautiful frescoes) is used as a place for the four bellows-blowers 
to the immense organ. Letters* too, have appeared in the public jour- 
nals, complaining of ill-doings at Lanercost, Hexham, York, Bristol, 
and other places. It becomes us, then, not to provoke hostility which 
might defeat the end in view, hut to meet the Freneh architects on the 
common grounds of a friendly diseussion, which I. hope* the Gcelesiolo- 
gical Soeiety will do everything in its power to promote. 

.1. am, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

£. R. RossoK. 
P.6. — Allow me to coocar with Mr. Street in the extreme goodness 
of the restoration at GhftlQns*sur«'Marne. Coutances is- untouched by 
restoration, and the Vtcar* General, seems to be fully. aware .that it is 
unnecessary. 



S. MATTHrAS', STOKE NEWINGTON. 

To the 'Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

4, Bemera Street, Lomdmi, W„ 
Sept. 4ith, 1861. 
DsAB Si&,— ^Whilst hoping that some one . more disinterested than I 
can be may take up and answer the various points in the letter of your 
correspondent, " A. H.," in reference to the painted glass of the above- 
named church, perhaps it ia as well that the glass painter -should make 
a few remarks upon tiiem. 

Allow me to state, that, in this series <of windows, I worked solely 
under the direction, not alone for general treatment, but also for every 
detail of' drawing and design, of the able Architect of the church, so 
acknowledged an authority upon ^ass painting. This fact is, well 
knowm ; and that, therefore, the merits and demerits of the work are 
his alone. 

The statement, that the glass used is of a thin description ianot true, 
nor:is that in reference to the price for the west window, which is to 
be £350. ' Of these two facts, " A. H." would have beat been certain 
before announcing them; the glass is, on the contrary, , of a thick 
quality, being in .bviuit fossiblb casb, and inclusive of thb BKTias 
SBitAiLLB, of that glass made by Mesara. Powell *, the concealment of 
wire-guard can only be obtained at the expense of brilliancy and 
■transparency. 

No deprecation with reg^d to "mithless criticism** is called for. I 
am willing to undergo. the severest in the power of yourcorrefspondent 
to bestow, provided the facts be correctly stated. 

With xegard to the designs, for the west, window, they have already 
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been dnly submitted to the architect and the authoritiefl at Stoke 
Newington, and I feel it to be unnecessary to seek further opinions. 
I might say much more in regard to this letter, but shall only observe, 
that it would have been more satisfactory in every way had you your- 
self inspected the works before giving publication to a statement 
plainly not impartial, and in many points of which I am sure that upon 
examination you would not coincide. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Arthur 0*Connob. 

To the Editor of the Eccksioloffist, 

Dbab Sir, — As your correspondent, "A. H.," seems to have been 
aroused by " the authorities** of S. Matthias to express some very un« 
favourable criticisms upon the architect and glass- painter, perhaps you 
will admit a reply from one who has been at some pains to understand 
the designs of the architect in every part of the work. Having in the 
first instance intrusted the building of our church to a man of univer- 
sally acknowledged genius and skill, we have all along carefully ab- 
stained from marring his work, by ignorant interference on our parts, 
for which he alone would be judged by posterity long after ** A. H." and 
" the authorities*' are forgotten. And as he has produced a building 
which for dignity and solemnity will not be easily surpassed, and of 
which neither he nor ourselves will ever have cause to be ashamed, we 
have resolved to give him all the support we are able in the completion 
of his designs. And I have no doubt that future generations will look 
Qpon S. Matthias as a noble work of genius. *' A. H." informs your 
readers that " the glass- painter has rendered the peculiarity of the 
tracery still more conspicuous ;" that is to say, he has worked harmo- 
niously with the architect, which is not the case in the majority of 
our churches. The glass at S. Matthias' adapts itself to the forms it 
has to fill; and it is moreover upon a regular plan as regards the 
subjects. 

"A. H." states that " the general plan of the glass-painter is to 
place a group in the head." This is quite correct, and common sense 
would dictate such a treatment of these windows. This is what the 
architect intended. The head is the only field in which a group can 
be placed, and the narrow lights below are designed for single figures. 
" A. H.'s" joke upon martyrdom by " sus. per coll.*' so closely borders 
on the pro^e (since the princtpsd figure, said to be so placed, is that 
of our Blessed Lord) that one wonders how such a thought could ever 
have crossed any reverent mind, especially when the solid-looking 
pavement on which the figures stand is palpable enough to all. Is 
there any old religious work of art which may not easily be turned 
mto ridicule by any person who views it without reverence ? Nothing 
is easier, and writers in " Punch'* have done this sort of work better 
than •• A. H." 

I am not sufficiently learned to know that the use of *' grisaille,*' 
and colour under the feet of a figure, is either new or strange ; but I 
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know that it b far more agreeable to the eye than too much positive 
colour; and no doubt it vill be found most esaential when all the 
windows are finished. Are there not abundant authorities for it in the 
old glass ? The arrangement of the figures near to the subjects briogs 
the most highly-coloured parts of the windows together; and there is 
sufficient colour in the " grisaille" to connect and sustain the whole. 
'* A. H." complains of the glass being " so thin that the wire-screen 
shows through," which simply means that the glass is transparent, as 
it should be. It is Powell's best glass, such as is used by all good 
painters ; and time will darken it as it has all the old glass. Or if 
'* A. H." likes shams it may be done in half an hour with a little 
putty. Again, " the colours are poor and much wanting in depth— 
often very deficient in positive colour." There may be parts in which 
a little more depth might have been given. What does *' A. H." 
want ? ' Would he have unrelieved positive colour P If so, where will 
he find it in any good painting ? He considers the *' faces ... bad 
in drawing, and worse in colour." They certainly are not the pretty 
namby-pamby faces so common in modern religious pictures. The 
real religious work of any age is never done by men of that stamp. 
Prophets and Apostles, the men " of whom the world was not worthy," 
were not of that type ; but often were plain, insignificant and con- 
temptible in the eyes of men. They, like their Divine Master, were 
used to rough work, and could kneel on the bare ground in the desert, 
or on the mountain- top-^ wholly unlike our young devotees whose 
kneeling too often depends upon a hassock. "A. H.*' seems to be 
much amused with '* a lad in very tight pantaloons." This *' lad" was 
copied from one of Perugino's finest pictures in the National Grallery. 
What sort of costume would " A. H." prefer ? that of our day, with 
the hands thrust into the trouser- pockets ? Such great men as Peru- 
gino (see his ** Martyrdom of S. Sebastian"), and Giovanni Sanzio, in 
his '* Resurrection of our Loan," both published by the Arundel So* 
ciety, did not think it so very ludicrous to have figures in " pantaloons;" 
neither have able judges deemed them too ridiculous for this refined 
age. To write thus on any religious subject is indeed miserable work, 
and I am sorry that *' A. H.*' has been betrayed into it. He adverts 
to what he is pleased to call " the hideous west window." I know 
some very good judges who consider it one of the most striking fea- 
tures of the church, and so I think it will appear to all unprejudiced 
persons, when filled with good glass, which I will endeavour to secure. 
And " A. H." would be much better employed in helping forward this 
work, than in ridiculing a church for which we have much reason to 
be thankful. The architect of such churches as All Saints', S. Alban, 
Baldwin Gardens, and S. Matthias, deserves the respect, at least, of 
all who are interested in the great Church movement; for however 
men may criticize peculiar features, all must admit that his buildings 
are really churches designed for the worship and glory of Goo. The 
buttress at the west end is more in keeping than it is at the east end 
of Dorchester church. I am glad that there is one point on which I can 
agree with " A. H.'* And there is some satisfaction in knowing that 
neither the glass nor anything else in S. Matthias would " satisfy the 
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deacons of an advanced little Bethel." All there is too atem and real 
for them, but I trust not for " A. H." 

I am, dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 

R. Brbtt, Churchwarden. 

[These letters must close this controversy. Our friend Mr. Brett 
must be reminded that our correspondent, "A. H." made a merely 
aesthetic criticism, without intending any personal disrespect to the 
eminent architect of S. Matthias or to the manufacturer of the stained 
glass. The truth is, that with respect to colour in general, and stained 
glass in particular, there are di£Ferenoes of opinion which it is impos« 
sible to reconcile. We do not blame the authorities of 6. Matthias 
for trusting themselves to Mr. fiutterfield*s guidance : and it is a 
satisfaction to have brought out the fact that that gentleman is respon- 
sible for the decorations of the church* But it is probable that, in the 
particular matter now under discussion, we should ourselves sympathize^ 
to some extent at least, with our first correspondent.] 



ON BELL RINGING. 
To the Editor of the Ecclesiolo^t. 

Sin, — I have read an interesting letter, under the above title in the 
Ecclesiologist for August. Observing in it that the writer had felt, in 
common with many others, the evils attaching to bell ringing on Sun- 
days (the day whereon, of all days, the sound of the bells ought to be 
heard,) I take the liberty of informing your contributor and readers 
generally, that a machine has been invented and patented, by Mr. 
Jones, an Engineer, of Pendleton, near Manchester, for ringing church 
bells. 

Several of his machines have been erected, and give general satiS' 
faction. The power of sound is a little diminished, but the quality is 
decidedly improved by the machine. Its cost is about £80 ; but I 
think it is capable of considerable improvement. 

Thinking the knowledge of such a machine might be useful, I ven- 
ture to trouble you with this letter, 

I am, Sir, 

Yours obediently, 

GbOHOI VXITABLBS. S.C.L., 

Incumbent. 
Friesland Parionage, Auguit 19* 1861. 
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PROGRESS OF THE ANTI-PEW MOVEMENT IN THE 
ARCHDEACONRY OF EXETER. 

A COREB8PONDBNT foFwards U8 the following interesting extract from 
the recent Charge of the Rev. Canon WooUcombe, coadjutor of the 
Archdeacon of Exeter, describing the satisfactory progress of better 
principles of chorch arrangement in that Archdeaconry. 

" But one priDcipal point of my inqairies, and one interesting on many ac- 
counts, referred to the internal arrangement of the pews; in how many 
churches of the Archdeaconry the old arrangement of high, square pews hn 
given way, in a lesser or greater degree, to low, uniform seats, whether with 
or without doors. The returns for the whole Archdeaconry, I think, will be 
found to be satisfactory. Should there be any error made by me in the 
details, I shall be obliged by the Rural Deans correcting those errors. And it 
would, perhaps, be advantageous, if I could learn for our general information 
on anotner occasion, where the old system of high pews has been wholly and 
entirely swept away, and where no diitinction remains between the pews of 
the rich and of the poor. As far then as those returns enable me to judge, I 
find the statistics as foUowa. The churches and chapels arranged more or 
less with uniform pews, are in the deanery of — 

Aylesbeare 21 out of 39 

Cadbury 4 „ 18 

Christianibr 6 „ 21 

Dunkeswell 3 „ 12 

Dunsford 1 „ 16 

Honiton 2 „ 23 

Kenn 13 „ 24 

Plymtiee 12 „ 15 

Tiverton 13 „ 25 

In all .... 74 193 

In this respect the Deaneries of Aylesbeare, Kenn, Plymtree, and Tiverton, 
stand pre-eminent, for in every one of them the larger half of the churches 
are so arransed, and it certainly is a cauae of thankfulness, that more than 
one-third of the churches and chapels in the archdeaconry partake more or 
less of this improvement in the internal arrangement of their seats. It is 
satisfactory to be able to state thus publicly the testimony of one Rural Dean, 
that ' square pews are very generally disappearing by degrees,' and of another, 
that in his Deaneiv there are, out of twenty-five churches, thirteen in which 
the souare pews do not exist, while, in some others, a large portion of the 
church is arranged with uniform sittings, though some square pews still exist 
by prescriptive right While from the Rector of one of the most beautifully 
restored churches in the Archdeaconry, not exceeded, perhaps, by any in the 
diocese, the effect of the substitution of low, open pewa, was stated to me to 
be, that the congreeation are now to be seen regularly on their knees during 
the time of prayer. 
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CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS IN LONDON. 

OuB periodical reyiew of the progress of practical ecclesiology in Lon- 
don will, on the present occasion, lead us to notice several churches 
and schools of more than ordinary interest and importance. 

S. Alban, Baldwin's Gardens, by Mr. Butterfield. and S, James the 
Less, in Garden Street, Westminster, by Mr. Street, — the former ap- 
proximately and the latter absolutely completed, — are distinguished 
from the general run by characteristics which will be best made intel- 
ligible if we describe these two churches in face of each other, an4 
indicate the points of strong likeness and equally strong dissimilarity 
which exist between them. They are each of them specimens of that 
nevr or " second method," which has characterised the churches of the 
Anglican revival built in later years ; of which Mr. Butterfield, in Alji 
Saints, Margaret Street, and Mr. Street, at Boyne Hill, have already 
given typal examples. They are, accordingly, both of them, like their 
archetypes, churches in which the architect has stepped beyond the mere 
repetition of English mediaeval forms, to produce a building in which a 
free eclectic manipulation of parts has been grafted upon a system of 
polychromatic construction, having its basis in the fact that London is 
naturally a brick town. The main differences existing between these 
two offshoots from the same idea directly correspond with the divergence 
of idiosyncrasy which the two artists increasingly manifest in their re- 
spective works, and which is worth analysing at a little length, as an 
important contribution to the history of architectural progress. We 
have, indeed, already given two short notices of Mr. Street's church, 
and an engraving of its exterior will be found in our twentieth volume, 
in the number for December, 1859. As, however, we have now the 
advantage of speaking from the actual buUding, we shall describe it 
aa if we had never previously made any allusion to its existence. 

S. Alban's and S. Jameses prove — that which All Saints* and Boyne 
Hill are hardly sufficient to indicate — that Mr. Butterfield and Mr. 
Street represent very different phases of the second method ; or, more 
properly speaking, that there is no acknowledged confession of faith for 
that method. It is the combination of various experiments, all capable 
of fusion, but not necessarily combined with or dependant on each 
other. There is, on the one hand, the adoption of constructive poly- 
chrome ; and, on the other, the incorporation into English architecture 
of features borrowed from the Italian and the Early French Gothics. 
Italian architecture, whether Romanesque, Gothic, or Renaissance, was 
the great school in which to learn the lesson of constructive poly- 
chrome ; but the study of this one feature might, or might not, co-exist 
with the desire of going to school in Italy for other instruction. It so 
happens that, while he is so distinguished a leader in the poly- 
chromatic party, Mr. Butterfield's works show, by their architectunil 
detail, that in the mass they are decidedly northern and specially 
English. Mr. Street, on the other hand, has drunk deep of the 
Italian and Early French springs. Mr. Butterfield, in wielding con- 
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stnictive coloration, acts as one who spoils the Egyptians, and makes 
foreign architecture surrender its one superiority to the otherwise more 
excellent English. Mr. Street rejects the old Gothic of England, and 
invents his own new style, in which, if it plays any part at all, it 
merely enters as one factor, together with the Early Gothic of France 
and that of Italy, and the constructive coloration of southern climates. 
True to our position of eclectic independence, and respecting very greatly 
both Mr. Butterfield's and Mr. Street's talents, but not believing in 
the infallibility of either, we do not now pretend to strike the balance 
between their two systems. Both architects have much to say for 
themselves, and each has his weaker points. We shall proceed to 
describe the two churches in the light of the comparison which ve 
have instituted, and which we flatter ourselves will prove itself in the 
course of our examination. 

Both churches are of the average dimension of the new Anglican 
town parish church when it has attained the dignity of aisles, (S. 
Alban's being rather the larger,) and both present the usual fea- 
tures of such a church, chancel with aisles, clerestoried nave with 
aisles, and steeple, and in each case the material is brick. Great 
originality of treatment is visible in the handling of each of these fea- 
tures ; but the two churches differ at least as widely from each other as 
they do from the average •* Early English*' or " Decorated" model. We 
do not hesitate to accord the palm to S. James' on the score of general 
coloration. There the chief external material is red brick. At S. 
Alban's Mr. Butterfield has unfortunately fallen back upon the ordinary 
yellow stock brick, ineffectively and irregularly banded with red lines 
of a single brick*s thickness. Had these not been introduced at all S. 
Alban's would not have challenged any notice on the score of external 
polychromy. As they are there they compel us to say that they ought 
to be in greater force. A few years' smoke will be almost sufficient to 
obliterate the traces of their existence. The east end of S. Alban's is 
of course square, for Mr. Butterfield, as is well known, stands alone 
among eminent architects in his refusal to accept the apse. However, 
he makes use of the end wall, as at All Saints, by panelling it for 
mural paintings, in lieu of piercing a window. At 8. James's the 
chancel terminates not only in an apse, but in one which is curvilinear 
and not polygonal, divided by buttresses and vaulting-cells into five 
bays, of which the three central are pierced with three-light windows. 
But the distinctive spirit of the two methods shows itself more strongly 
in the steeples than perhaps in any other feature of the two churches, 
while each steeple stands in strong contrast to all the other towers and 
spires of London. 

Those who have studied Mr. Butterfield*s various churches cannot 
fail to have observed that his rule is always to place his entrance, when 
it is through a side porch, at the most western bay. They must 
equally have noticed that in combination with this arrangement Mr. 
Butterfield is fond of treating the west end of his churches as a species 
of internal vestibule or narthex, like those which are found at Cologne, 
or on a gigantic scale at Ely and Peterborough. We do not think that 
any disciplinary value can now attach to such a narthex ; but assuredly, 
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in a town church at all events, there may be considerable practical 
coavenience in a sort of lobby into which the regular seating is not 
supposed to extend. At S. Matthias. Stoke Newington, Mr. But- 
terfield dared to import the saddleback method of roofing a church 
tower into the streets of London, and was with good reason satis- 
fied with his experiment. All these incidents must have combined 
to induce him to cast his steeple for S. Alban's into the form of 
a transeptal narthex* something like that of S. Cunibert, Cologne, 
growing into a saddleback. The mass is about the width of the church 
itself, but it gables north and south, each transept as seen in elevation 
presenting the saddleback form at right angles to and considerably 
lower than the roof of the main steeple. Centrally, and correspond- 
ing in general with the width of the nave rises the main tower itself, 
with a roof ridge of course prolonging at a higher elevatbn those of 
the nave and chancel. The dimensions of this tower being longer 
from north to south than from east to west, Mr. Butterfield has 
cleverly masked a disparity which would have been far from sightly in 
the roof, by disguising it with a double pitch, the lower portion being 
flatter than the apex ; seen in elevation this break relieves the sky line. 
Entrance to the belfry story is obtained by a newel staircase opening 
into the nave at the absolute centre of the west wall, and carried up 
outside like a huge square buttreasy relieved with a long, but graceful 
feneatriform panel of two lights, and dying away into the main west 
wall, with a bold and superposed capping composed on five sides of an 
octagonal turret and spirelet. The windows in the western fa9ade 
are, in the upper story above the roof line of the quasi-transept. a 
three-light window corresponding with the steeper pitch of the central 
portion of the »addleback, and flanked by a two-light one on each side 
in correspondence with the flatter wings, and lighting the belfry story : 
and on a lower story, and visible from the inside, on each iBide of the 
buttresa-Iike staircase, is placed a long two-light window, the two 
conjointly forming the western light of the church. The north and 
south sides of the tower respectively exhibit a graceful row of 
pierced sound-apertures, while the face of each transept shows a rose 
placed high, and underneath two two- light windows. Internally also, 
a long two- light fenestriform panel is introduced between the west 
windows, while the transepts north and south open into the lower 
space by a narrow arch on the ground story, and above at the clerestory 
level by a large, long, unglazed quasi-triforium of two lights. The 
eflFect of this arrangement is alike simple and efiective, and deserves 
the highest praise. Outside the centre steeple fulfils the purpose for 
which it must have been designed ; original and massive in design, it 
forma a striking piece of street scenery in a city which is so much in 
want of salient points. The western composition viewed from the 
narrow line of Baldwin's Grardens, or of the adjacent court between 
that and Holborn is eminently minster* like. But this steeple shows 
best of all from the west slope of Snow Hill, where it is seen across the 
Holborn valley dominating the opposite height at an angle which lends 
apparent bulk to the whole structure. 

In one word, the steeple of S. Alban's is an exceedingly boM and 
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happy developement of Northern Gothic, admirably adapted to the in- 
equaUty of ground with which it groups. The steeple of S. Jameses is 
no ]es8 emphatically original, but its architect has gone for his inspira- 
tions to Southern sources ; while a chief merit of his composition con- 
sists in the success with which it adapts itself to its level site, and the 
contrast which it affords to the neighbouring conspicuous sky-lines — 
the sharp spires of S. Stephen, Rochester Row, and Holy Trinity, 
Vauxhall, and the somewhat fantastical, but massive and aspiring. 
Gh-osvenor Hotel, and to the more distant palace and abbey of West- 
minster. The steeple stands to the north of the church, flanking its 
western bay, but detached from the structure, to which it is joined by 
a short open cloister. Its form — a high, perfectly square, unbuttressed 
tower — is thoroughly Italian. Bands of dark brick modify the tone of 
its general colour, while it rises for a considerable elevation with no 
more lights than a few very long but narrow slits. But at the belfry 
story each face is pierced with a broad, two-light, unglazed opening, re- 
cessed, of three orders, with unchamfered arches. The external plane 
alone is supported on a circular shaft, with foliaged capitals. Bold louvre 
plates of zinc are introduced into the openings, while further effects of 
light and shade are sought for by the daring expedient of introducing 
in the pedimental heads of each of the four windows, and in circular 
panels on each side, balls of marble of the size of cannon balls, riveted 
to the wall by iron bolts, and standing over with their whole circum- 
ference. In adopting this feature, Mr. Street seems to us to have 
overstepped the line of artistic truth. Every projection ought to ap- 
pear, at all events, to be able, by the known laws of statics, to hold 
itself in equilibrium : these balls evidently cannot do so. To all ap- 
pearance they ought to have tumbled down as soon as hoisted up ; and 
their continuous persistence where they are indicates the hidden me- 
chanism behind. If we are to admit them as legitimate, we should 
have no right to object to projecting statues, not standing on corbels, 
but seeming to cohere by the contact of their backs, or of the tips of 
outspread wings. This would be a more extreme application of the 
principle, but it would not be different in kind from tliat which is in- 
volved in the introduction of these balls. Had they, on the contrary, 
been hemispheres, they would have been perfectly le^timate in prin- 
ciple, and effective in reality ; for it is quite conceivable that a hemi- 
sphere of marble may be morticed into the wall behind, by the residue 
of its own substance. 

The vertical line of the tower is arrested by a projecting corbel- 
table, from which a short slate spire springs, four-sided at its base, 
but gradually broaching up into a central octagonal one, flanked at 
each angle by a four-sided spirelet, with the inward angle towards the 
octagon cut off at the point of contact. The engraving which will be 
found at page 426 of our twentieth volume will explain forms which 
it is not easy to reduce to words. The entrance to the belfry story is 
by an internal turret- staircase ; while the ground story of the tower is 
open, with bold arches on three sides, the north to the street, the east 
to the parvise, and the south to the cloister and church ; only the west 
wall, against which the turret rests, is unpierced. 
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Hitherto we hare confined ourselves to certain selected and salient 
external features of the two churches, and only gone inside when we 
were compelled to do so in explanation of them* We shall now take 
our stand-point within the buildings, and so go on to marshal the other 
characteristics of the two buiidiugs, both external and internal. 

First, as to general proportions, S. Alban's deserres peculiar notice, 
from its union of height with width. S. Jameses, on the odier hand* 
exclusiTely aspires after breadth ; and so an aetnal feeling of depree- 
sion is engendered* not only in the chancel, but in the cooipaimtiTely 
more elevated naye. On the other hand, S. James's undonbtedly bears 
off the bell in its roofing. The chancel of All Saints' proree that Mn 
Butterfield fully appreciates the yalae of groining, yet the chancel of 
S. Alban's only offers a cove with somewhat ineffective rafters ; and 
the nave has actually an open roof, with decidedly thin principals, 
awkwardly filled in at every bay with pierced boarding. At S. James's 
the nave-roof is boarded in a species of cove, straight- sided towards 
the apex, and with thin iron tie-rods. But the roof of the chancel is 
deserving of the utmost praise. The chancel proper, which is of 
square proportions, is groined into a single bay of sexpartite groining, 
the libfi of stone, the vault of red brick, sparsely but succeesfuUy 
banded with stone. The apse groin is of cells, converging to a central 
boss. We most heartily congratulate Mr. Street on this stroke of 
artistic power. 

The nave of S. Alban's is of four bays besides the narthex, S. James's 
of three, and in the treatment of the arcade the eharacteristic distinc- 
tion of feeling between the two buildings shows itself most forcibly. 
Ab we have said, Mr. Butterfield, throughout all his experiments with 
Italian systems of decoration, has remained staunch to EngUsh archi- 
tectnre, while Mr. Street has embraced foreign forms as well as foreign 
coloration. In so doing he has also given rein to his graceful fancy 
in the free nee which he makes of iconographic sculpture in his 
buildings. The pillars of the church on Herne Hill are the eariiest 
example to which we can point of Mr. Streets peculiar style. Mr. 
Butterfield, on the other hand, with that severity which forms so con- 
spicuous an element in his artistic charaeter, has always been shy of 
the sculptured human figure. His typal range of pillars is no doubt 
that of All Saints' in which the First^Pointed form of pillar, dnetered 
but not amalgamated, and the boldly massed leaf capitals of the same 
style are adapted to granite and alabaster, and fearlessly introduced 
into a Middle-Pointed church for the intelligible reason that granite is 
patient of being turned in a mould, but cannot so easily be carved into 
the comi^ex secticm of a Middle- Pointed pillar. At S. Alban's that 
severity is even more conspicuous. In the carving, as far as we could 
ascertain, it is not only the human figure which finds no place inside 
it, even in the form of a label head, but even leafage is prohibited. 
From the west end to the altar, the chisel has merely produced mould- 
ings carefully studied no doubt, and b<ddly executed. Whether this 
abstinence arose from any principle of design, or whether it is simply an 
experiment, we cannot say. At the same time, in selecting the material 
for the pillars, freestone was chosen, which did not a&ird any excuse for a 
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deviation from the usual form of a Middle- Pointed pillar. The result of 
all these limitations is that in the arcade of S. Alban's. Mr. Butterfield, 
while eschewing any neo- Gothic peculiarities, has presented us with nei- 
ther more nor less than a series of excellently proportioned and graceful 
Middle-Pointed pillars sufficiently lofty* of the most orthodox pattern 
of eight clustered shafts, with moulded capitals in the same materials. 
They are just such pillars as, in his happiest compositions. Carpenter 
would have been delighted to produce ; and the arches which they 
carry are equally genuine specimens of absolute Middle-EngUsh. 

We do not reproach Mr. Butterfield for any want of originality in 
thus recurring to the type which was once the favourite, but of which 
he, in common with all other leading architects, has for some years 
been somewhat unmindful. Its beauties in the hands of an able man 
are so great that we should be sorry to see it fall into contempt. 
Everything at S. Jameses is a contrast. At S. Alban's the pillars are 
tall and slim, at S. James's peculiarly short and stout. At S. Alban's 
they are of stone and clustered ; at S. Jameses they are of red granite, 
circular, with only a stone banding. At S. Alban's the bases and the 
capitals are moulded. At S. James's, the square base and the square 
abacus do not so much recall Early French or Italian Gothic as embody 
a modem Gothic translation of foreign Romanesque ; the resemblance 
to which is enhanced by the introduction into the capitals (which are 
hardly above the sight-line) of sculptured groups. As the spring of 
the arches is low, so is their span wide, and their material is 
red bnck. slightly relieved with black and white, and the chamfers 
assume the character of a kind of very eflPective and original nailheads. 
We may safely pronounce this arcade very clever : it is in fact the 
key to the entire composition of the church. The feeling of unlofty 
spaciousness, and the foreign tone which were in the architect's mind 
hinge upon it. It is more than clever, for it has great beauty in many 
of its details, and the barbaric bulk of the polished granite shafts is 
striking. Yet after all, with all the merits of the church itself, we 
cannot quite reconcile ourselves to that element of its composition 
which we fear is the most important one in the entire composition. 
There is most unquestionable merit in these pillars, and the world will, 
we believe, be glad to tolerate them for once or twice in the hands of 
such an artist as Mr. Street. But we trust we are not under the in- 
fluence of any occult ultra national or Protestant prejudices when we 
express our belief that in the long run they will not be tolerated, and 
will, when they come to be clumsily reproduced by inferior imitators, 
produce a disagreeable revulsion against the revival of good ecclesias- 
tical architecture. The possibility of aisles in any shape is a question 
which has been raised by more than one school or church of thinkers, 
though it has only partially succeeded in procuring a negative verdict. 
But bf we are to see a fashion of pillars so low and so stout come in, 
we fear that the opposition will gain plausible strength. Say what we 
will, the nineteenth is not the ninth or the eleventh century. Mr. 
Butterfield's pillars at S. Alban's may possibly aim at a less am- 
bitious excellence, but they quite succeed in what they attempt : is it 
the same at S. James's ? 
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The chancel -arch in either church springs from oorhels, which re- 
spectively embody the distinctive differences of the two buildings with 
peculiar emphasis. The width of the nave in both cases rightly pro- 
duces narrow aisles, with slant roofs, in which at S. Alban's we are 
glad to notice that Mr. Butterfield has abandoned the fancy of dividing 
the nave-aisle from the chancel-aisle, as at All Saints' with a half-arch, 
and has given instead very acute, and, therefore, graceful whole arches. 
The choir-aisles in this church, of a single bay, possess no notable 
specialty. Not so at S. James's, where they imitate on either side a 
small double transept, composed, as they respectively are, of two equal 
gabled chambers, with coved wooden ceiliugs inside, at right angles to 
the nave axis, and divided from each other by an arcade of two brick 
arches with a centra] pillar entirely of stone, but otherwise resembling 
those of the nave arcade. The chancel proper, as we ought to have 
noted, although composed of a single vaulting bay, is of two arch 
bays, with a pillar on each side, resembling those of the nave. The 
intricate perspective, to be obtained from various angles, of these tran- 
sept aisles, combined with the groined chancel and sanctuary, are in- 
finitely picturesque ; but it is a picturesque which we fear will be fruit- 
less of profitable imitation. 

The external aisle walls in both churches are arcaded, but the arcad- 
ing is designed on perfectly distinct principles. At S. Alban's it 
relieves a blank space of wall over which the aisle windows range. 
At S. James's it stands itself upon a dado, decorated with tile mosaic, 
and frames in the windows themselves. In either case red brick 
plays a conspicuous part. At S. Alban's the shafts, both of the 
arcading and of the clerestory lights, and elsewhere in the church, are 
composed of circular lengths of red terracotta, hollow and jointed. 
This is no doubt economical and ingenious, and it is unlucky that they 
should so much resemble drain-tiles. The prevalence of red-brick in 
the mural ornamentation of S. James's must be recorded. 

We now come to the windows. At S. Alban's we perceive in the 
windows of the narthex a return on Mr. Butterfield's part to more 
strict English forms. The north aisle is nearly destitute of windows ; 
that to the south is lighted by a range of cinqfoiled lancets regularly 
spaced. The nave clerestory is composed of similar lights arcaded in 
couples. That of the chancel has an arcade of two groups of three 
lights. The foliation of the heads seems to us rather too angular. At 
S. James's the west end displays the now common arrangement of a 
rose above, with two independent two-light windows below. The aisle 
windows set in their arcading are lancets regularly spaced. The clere- 
story in each of the two more western bays is an arcade of three 
lights, well erophaticized by a bold band of Early French leafage, which 
run 9 along the walls at the spring of the arch of each light, returning 
round its splay. In the third bay to the east a new form is intro- 
duced ; a large three-light window springing up above the eave-line 
with a prominent pediment like a pseudo-transept. We conclude that 
this deviation was adopted in order to give light to the painting over 
the chancel-arch, which it hardly succeeds in doing. By itself it might 
pass muster, but viewed in connection with the two-gabled transept- 
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like chancel uales* it breaks the perapectire overmuch. The diurch is 
not really cmciform, and jtit it offers, as it were, three minor sabsti- 
ttttes for the transeptal gahle at different elevations. The design of 
these windows, their equal unfoliated lights, with three trefoils in 
circles in the head, is certainly too heavy, being in ftdcX a compromiae 
between the regular English tracery and the plate tracery of the south, 
and so missing the peculiar point of each system, llie chancel-aifles 
have each of them a long two-light window, with a qnatrefoil in the 
head, and the three- light windows of the i^e are not devoid of merit, 
like Mn Street's windows in general they have a flavour, though not 
excessive, of plate tracery. But we must protest most vehemently 
against the ungainly east window which has been provided for the south 
choir aisle. Mr. Street cannot, we should imagine, admire it himself; 
nor can he easily find an excuse for so uncalled for an eccentricity. 

In the remainder of our comparison we shall have to grapple with 
the disadvantage of S. James's being already completed and S. Alban's 
far from being so. We shall do our best not to allow this difference 
to operate in favour of or against either church. The choir levels in 
both are well managed, and the distinction of chancel and sanctuary 
distinctly marked — ^more distinctly at S. James's by the admirable treat* 
ment of the groining. At S. Alban's the chief constructional expedient 
for the distinction is the cessation of the chancel-aisle, while nothing 
but colour is available to mark the distinction in the coved roof. This 
is an oversight, and it is not improved by the system of colour adopted. 
The gaudily-striped rafters of the sanctuary recall the corrupt adorn- 
ment of our Perpendicular churches, and are ill balanced by the strongly 
contrasted tone of the nave roof in which pale blue and feeble grey 
predominate. The alabaster-coated lower half of the east wall with its 
somewhat large, though shallow, arcading, and the lozenge- shaped 
hatching incised on the plain surface above that arcading, recalls 
similar work in Brasenose chapel. Alabaster is in itself so essen- 
tially polychromatic, so delicately tinted a material, that when it is 
used in large masses we are inclined to think it ought to be left to 
itself, to serve as a *' peacemaker" to other colours and to artificial 
forms elsewhere, whether of sculpture, of painting, or of incising. The 
upper space is divided by thin strips of alabaster into panels destined 
for a stately series of mural paintings by Mr. Le Strange. The idea is 
obviously repeated from All Saints', but the treatment is different, as 
in the former case the framework is in itself an elaborate architectural 
composition, in fact a gigantic ratable, while here it is reduced to little 
more than framing. Besides, at All Saints', many of the panels con- 
tained figures. At S. Alban's all will be groups. The alabaster work 
is returned round the sanctuary, the sedilia, and credence standing to 
the south. At S. James's the exceeding lowness of the eastern limb and 
the presence of windows have compelled Mr. Street to limit his inven- 
tion to the space bounded at the top by the continuation of the cornice 
of the reredos proper. It is no small praise to him to say that he has 
succeeded in producing so much effect under such circumstances. The 
i4>se, as we have indicated, is curvilinear, and the reredos itself follows 
the curve. This peculiarity is not at first noticeid)le, and it is well 
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that it should not be, for a conoare altar cross, albeit inlaid of marble, 
18 not a peculiarly attractive idea. Its concavity apart this reredos is 
a very good specimen of that type with which Mr. Street and Mr. 
Scott have made us so familiar, a rich mosaic of marble, the cross 
formiDg a portion of the pattern (in this case inlaid in red marble and 
not projecting) with a bold cornice of an Early French type. 

Mr. Street introdoces those hemispheres of spar of which he is so 
fond and which are as legitimate as the cannon balls of the outside 
are not so. There is a low alabaster superaltar carrying the candle- 
sticks. The footpace had better have been continued to the apse wall 
on each side. The treatment of the remaining wall space is particularly 
commendable as the first really artistic adaptation of mastic incising 
which we have seen upon the walls of our churches. On each side are 
represented under canopies the holy women respectively of the Old and 
the New Covenant : — graceful figures boldly etched in with the heads 
standing out from the darkness of the backgrounds, not merely lined 
oat like a magnified design of Retsch or Flaxman, The whole effect is 
very much like that of a Flemish or German brass of the best kind 
relieved of the confusing glare of the metallic ground. In this ex- 
pedient we see the opening to infinite developement of constructional 
iconography. Mr. Butterfield, we may observe, also introduces at S. 
Alban*8 a good deal of that rudimentary pattern and flower decoration 
in mastic of which earlier specimens are found at All Saints'. We 
think the work at S* Alban's rather an advancement on its prototype. 
Bat there is it)om for improvement still. The double round-headed 
credence at S. James's, with its odd carving in the head, is an instance 
of the caprice in which a man of unquestionable powers will occa- 
sionally indulge, and we should hardly imagine that the miniature 
tables of commandments ranged in close proximity will, in the long 
run, prove of much utility to the studious members of the congre- 
gation. 

The sanctuary pavement at S. James's, of mixed marble and tiles, 
ifl very rich. Like other pavements of Mr. Street's, the tiles are in a 
larger proportion over the marble than in those of Mr. Butterfield or 
Mr. Scott, and green and blue are a little more freely introduced. The 
service at S. James's is said in choro. There is a single clergy stall on 
each side, continued with a stall-like bench, and subsellse beneath. The 
woodwork is simple and solid, but we cannot persuade ourselves to 
admire that peculiar form of poppy-head, which recalls the idea of a 
hand with the fingers spread out. A simple wooden lettem stands in 
the middle of the chancel. The screen is a low perpeyn-wall of stone, 
supporting open metal-work of mixed iron (coloured chocolate red) 
and brass. The design is not first-rate, and the reason of the mixture 
of metals is not apparent. Still less can we praise the chancel par- 
closes, of iron, at S. Alban's. Their needless heaviness and solidity 
seems to us destructive of the very idea of metal-work, which is duc- 
tility. We must reserve till a future occasion the chancel and other 
fittings of S. Alban's. At S. James's the pulpit is placed against the 
north chancel-pier. It is of stone, rather low, and composed of four 
panels, ranged like a half octagon, and supported on a cluster of eight 
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little columna, oddly disposed in pairs. Three of these panels have 
Scripture groups, and the fourth S. Augustine preaching to Ethel bert, 
all rather boldly carved, but unprotected by any border or canopy. The 
base-pillars serve as pedestals to little figures of the Evangelists and 
Doctors. Altogether, the pulpit is a bold experiment, and will no 
doubt give rise to diversities of opinion. Mr. Pearce, we should ob- 
serve, is the carver who has executed the work in this church. The 
seats are open, and of oak. The font, a plain circular basin, of ala- 
baster^s striking, from its simplicity. 

As we said, a dado runs round S. Jameses, and is returned at the 
west. This is polychromatized in a pattern of tiles, having an unfor- 
tunate resemblance, both in its design and coloration, (general dark 
red, with an occasional tessera of strong buff,) to Tunbridge ware. 
Altogether, the interior of the church is exceedingly red, and Messrs. 
Clayton and Bell have unadvisedly made the three already completed 
painted windows, represetiting single figures, in the south aisle, almost 
as red as the structure itself. These three windows altogether struck 
us as not worthy of these artists. The subject- windows in the apse 
are much better, although in them the borders rather kill the panels. 
The subjects of these windows are given in our twentieth volume. 
The nave and aisle -roofs are painted by Messrs. Clayton and Bell. 
I'he former is a clever, but exceedingly archaic and almost Romanesque 
design, resembling on the whole a series of canopies, with their points 
of course converging to the apex of the roof, enclosing a kind of 
lozenge in their pediment, and lower down a range of heads in circular 
panels. 

The bright, strong, early coloration of the roof is in too violent 
contrast with the mural painting over the chancel- arch, by Mr. Watts, 
executed, we believe, by the water-glass process. We are no advo- 
cates for forced antiquarianism ; but there is a limit of modem feeling 
which the painter who works in a Gothic church ought not quite to 
touch. Mr. Dyce has kept himself clear of it at All Saints* ; not so 
Mr. Watts, at S. James's. The subject is a modified Doom ; i.e., our 
Blessed Loan on His throne, with attendant angels, and lower down 
the Evangelists, two on each side of the chancel-arch. The design 
displays the softness and the grace, but the deficient dignity of modem 
Italian art ; while the immediate juxta- position of this painting with 
Messrs. Clayton and Bells roof is not advantageous to either. At 
S. Alban*s, the space near the chancel-arch is occupied by a large in- 
cised cross, very similar in treatment to that at All Saints*, though su- 
perior to it in distinctness. The gas-fittings of S. Jameses, at the level 
of the spring of the nave-arches, are experiments to which we cannot 
award the praise of being successful. 

We cannot part with S. James*s without noticing the sexfoil 
panels for sculpture (of which one is executed), which range externally 
between the heads of the north aisle window. The pierced and coped 
wall, of brick and stone, which fence its parvise from Garden Street, 
is a very happy conception. 

The clergy-house at S. Alban's is completed on the south side of 
the church, facing the termination of Brook Street, a short street 
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running up from Eolborn, from which it is distinctly visible. It is a 
simple and lofty building, without much gracefulness of detail, but 
considerable dignity of appearance. 

Mr. Raphael Brandon's church of S. Peter, in Great Windmill Street, 
18 consecrated, and forms a conspicuous object from the Haymarket. 
^e have already described its western front, (the only part visible 
from the street,) consisting of a recessed loggia of three arches, a four- 
light window above, and two rather heavy angle pinnacles. The in- 
terior possesses very considerable merit, particularly when the cramped 
conditions of the area on which it stands are considered. The style is 
a sort of eclectic combination of First and Middle-Pointed ; the plan 
comprises a clerestoried nave and aisles of five bays, (with a gallery in 
the western bay,) a short apsidal chancel and a species of apsidal |}ro- 
jection for the organ to the south of the south aisle. The irregularity 
of the area on which the church stands is boldly met in the aisles on 
each side by a series of recesses, beginning at the west on the north 
side, and getting shallower towards the east, beginning on the south 
side to the east, and getting shallower as they approach the wet^t. 
The pillars are circular, of sufficient height, with foliaged capitals of a 
rather Early French type. They have the peculiarity of having small 
shafts projecting on corbels from the east and west sides near the 
capitals, to carry the inmost moulding of the arches. These shafts, of 
course, make the composition rather top-heavy. They are, like the 
other smaller shafts in the building, of red Mansfield stone, which re- 
lieves the general coloration. The clerestory in each bay is coupled of 
two lancets. The open roof, which is simply framed with solid braces, 
in its general form, and still more in its details (especially certain central 
stars) recalls Mr. Brandon's careful studies of Third-Pointed woodwork. 
We think it undoubtedly has merit, and is certainly superior to that 
conglomeration of kingposts and queenposts, struts, and ties and braces, 
with which so many new churches are inflicted. The aisle roof rests 
on a transverse stone arch in every bay, springing on the inside from 
the capitals of the nave pillars, which give character to that portion of 
the church. The apse, of five bays, is defined by an arch springing 
from corbels. It rises on three steps. Each bay contains a two- light 
window well raised, and the ground story is arcaded ; the panelled roof 
being supported by long double banded shafts of red stone. The apse 
serves as sanctuary ; the pulpit and prayer- desk standing just below 
in the east end of the nave. A beginning of painted glass has been 
niade in the end windows of each aisle. The seats are, of coarse, all 
open and regular. 

It will, from our description, be seen that the ritualism aimed at is 
of the simplest character, and the architect was compelled to accom- 
modate himself to a very unmanageable site. Mr. Brandon, with all 
his disadvantages, has acquitted himself very creditably of his task. 
Another church or chapel of which he is partly the architect, in concert 
with a Mr. Eaton, Holy Trinity ^ Knightsbridge, has also been consecrated. 
The speciality of this building is found in the contrivance for ventilat- 
ing it from the clerestory. Unfortunately the brick sides and east end 
to Hyde Park ill-match with the creditable west end of flint and stone. 
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which we have already noticed, and the internal arrangements are of 
80 retrograde a character as not to call for a particular description. 

Mr. White's too long unfinished church of All Saints, Noiiing 
Hill, is at length consecrated, but its completion was entrusted to an- 
other hand, (hitherto, we believe, only conversant with civil en- 
gineering,) to whom are due the strange painting, and the feeble 
reredos of sham materials. As we have already described this structure, 
we need only now allude to it-as a building brought into use during 
the present year. Deficient in taste as the completion may be, we ar 
at least glad to say that it is not intended to cross the religious and 
ritual idea on which the church was planned by its founder and architect. 

The church and parsonage of «S\ Stephen, SpitalfidUs, which Mr. 
Christian has built, close to the Eastern Ck>unties Terminus, are a no- 
ticeable index of the present condition of the public mind on eccle- 
siastical and ecclesiological questions, and can best be described with 
what, in the style of a former governor of Gibraltar, the cannon were said 
to have been charged, for the salute on some occasion of royal demise and 
royal accession, namely, mixed feelings. The site, for London, is rather 
more picturesque than usual. Contemptible as the Eastern Counties 
station is as a building, yet its terraced site, and the large space round 
it, lend a dignity to the locality, and form a good starting point for the 
wide new -street which runs from the angle of its precinct on to Hawk- 
moor's stately Chiistchurch, Spitalfields. A triangular space of ground, 
running tq a point at the west, where it touches the side of the new 
street, and is visible from Shoreditch, was placed in Mr. Christian's hands 
on which to carry out the building. It was too much to expect, that 
in spite of the disorientation, an architect ambitious — and rightly so— 
of picturesqueness, and wishing to cover his ground as completely as 
possible, could neglect the opportunity of raising an apse upon the 
western angle. For our own part, reasonably devoted as we are to the 
principle of orientation, we should not have much blamed Mr. Christian 
for dealing with the present case as an allowable exception, and placing 
an apsidal chancel on his street line. He has not done so, but he has 
built a western apse, intended to beguile the passer-by with the idea 
of its being a chancel, filled it up with a gallery, and erected a shallow 
rectangular chancel at the east end of the structure. This is sham — 
palpable, confessed sham ; and we must accordingly wholly withhold 
approbation. More than fifteen centuries' unbroken and universal tradi- 
tion has established as the prime canon of ecclesiology, that wherever 
a church terminates with an apse, that apse exists in connection with 
the altar and the clergy ministering at the altar. In those anomalous 
churches of Germany which ofier an apse at each end, at each end a 
high altar used to stand. What then is S. Stephen's, Spitalfields, that 
it should* in the nineteenth century, be a sole exception to this uni- 
versal canon ? Mr. Christian had a choice of difficulties. His site, 
as it were, prescribed the apse, and the apse involved either a disregsrd 
of orientation or a disregard of the intrinsic truth of the apsidal foroi. 
With such an alternative before us we should not have hesitated an 
instant in our decision. Apart however from its unreality, this apse* 
with its double range of windows, the upper one arcaded, is a pret^ 
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ooDBfosition, flanked as it i« cm the right hand (the far side), bj a saddle* 
back tower, which is however mach too low in itself. The material, 
we should observe, is brick, slightly polychromed, and the style and 
general treatment neo-Middle* Pointed. The tracery is mostly of the 
pkte type, and confirms ns in oar scepticism as to its really possessing 
any advantage over the familiar bar tracery of the north. We should 
particularly refer to the east window, which is triangular, with curvi*> 
linear sides and a vast expanse of stone arcade in proportion to the light 
openings, in corroboration of our hesitation. The aisles are gabled 
up, out of a slant roof, and so the usual unsatisfactory complication of 
timber- roofing ensues. However, the bold and simple chamfered brick 
arches of the interior, deserve considerable commendation. The cir- 
cular pillars of stone, with high bases of a decidedly Perpendicular cha* 
racter. are not so satisfactory, llie plan (the parasitic apse apart) is 
the usual one of nave and short chancel, with aisles. Picturesque con* 
tour seems to be more conspicuous than ample accommodation in the 
parsonage. The best architectural feature about it is the entrance- 
passage with a brick coving. 

In singular contrast to S. Stephen's, stands S. Luke*g, King^M 
Crois (on the line of the Euston road), built by Mr. Johnson, of 
rag stone and smooth dressings, in the most orthodox, more late than 
early, Middle-Pointed of the days before development and eclecticism 
became fashionable. This church cannot be accused of over attention 
to orientation, for it is placed north and south, with the tower, which 
is unfinished, in the road line at the aouth end, while its plan is the 
very nsual one of a nave and gabled aisles of five bays, with a clere* 
fitory of coupled two-light windows, a chancel of one bay, and a 
sanctuary beyond, with a five-light east window. But there is enough 
of dignity in the building to place it amongst those whose merits out- 
weigh their shortcomings. The east window is of five lights, those of 
the aisles of three. The tracery, without being original, is well chosen, 
and the general aspect of the interior is that of space. The pillars 
are octagonal, with capitals in which, as well as in the angle corbels 
of the chancel arch and of the side arches of the chancel aisles, we 
must complain of exuberance. We should venture to imagine that 
the carver, whoever he was, must have been given full swing without a 
superintending control. The cleverest feature, speaking architecturally^ 
is a constructional west gallery of stone, which crosses and combines 
with the most western pillars of the arcade. While reserving our 
protest against all west galleries, it is for us to say it must prove an 
honest constructional variety of the encumbrance. The chancel and 
sanctuary are sufficiently spacious, but the former is merely seated 
longitudinally, while prayers are read from a desk facing due west, on 
the south side of the chancel. We noted with pleasure a small cross 
illuminated over the altar. The pulpit, of stone, stands against the 
north pier of the chancel arch. The open roof is of average character, 
and does not require description. 

The church of 8. Michael, Star Street, Paddington, built by Mr. 
Rohde Hawkins, for the use of a portion of S. John's district, will 
have been consecrated before the appearance of this notice. We must 
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howerer defer a fuller description till a later namber. It is built of 
brick, in Middle-Pointed, on a site which oompeUed the width to be 
in considerable excess of the length. 

We hare dwelt so long on churches, that we find that we have but 
little space left for schools* Those, however, which first claim our 
notice, Mr. £. M. Barry's, in firoad Street, S. GKles, must by this 
time be so weU known as to absolve us from the need of lengthy de- 
scription while they chide our delay. The masterly way in which the 
building is massed along Broad Street, and gabled towards Endell 
Street, the distribution of the floors, the skilful introduction of the oies« 
zanine, a feature so alien to old English Gk>thic, the graceful edectidsra 
of the shafted windows in the main pile, and dormers in the roof, the mo^ 
derated coloration, the refreshing length* all place the building in the 
first rank of those new Gothic buildings which axe not churches. What 
the general public cannot so well judge of is the excellent distribution 
of the interior; the separation of the boys and girls, the master's 
and the mistress's departments, the airiness of the rooms, and the care- 
fblness with which space has been found for the small cloister, which 
serves as a playground on wet days. 

Mr. Pearson's parochial and art schools for 8, Mary'tke'Less, Lem- 
beth, on a portion of the site of old Vauxhall Gbrdens, are now in use. 
Unlike those of S. Giles, they are not composed as one lofty mass, but 
rather give the idea of a college on a small scale. They are inside both 
roomy and well ventilated, and when the promised church is erected 
hard by, will, we expect, group in with it in a well ordered and pic- 
turesque harmony of parts. All we hope is, that the architect may 
not be compelled much to reduce the dignified design for that cbudi 
which he has already exhibited to the public. 



LINZ CATHEDRAL. 



Wb had intended to lay before our readers the ground- plan of lioz 
Cathedral in the review of Mr. Beresford Hope's " English Cathedral 
of the Nineteenth Century " which appeared in a former number, but 
the wood-block was then otherwise engaged. We are now able, by 
the courtesy of the publisher, to g^ve the plan of the largest cathedral 
of modern times, designed by M. Statz. • 



A NEW CATHEDRAL FOR ABERDEEN. 

Wa welcome sincerely the project for building a new cathedral in 
Aberdeen, which is ventilated in a printed letter to the Bishop of that 
See from our valued friend, and member of the Eccleaiological So- 
ciety's Committee, Mr. G. J. R. Gordon, Younger of SUon. This 
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chureli, if built, will be the third church of the Bpifloopal Commumon 
in that city ; and will replace the temporary church of S. Mary. Mr. 
Gordon argues ably that a building of cathedral dimensions ought to 
be undertaken, and not merely one of parochial size and character. 
" As yet." he says, *' the Diocese possesses no cathedral, nor is there a 
single church within its limits of sufficient size to, or of eoclesiologicsl 
type and arrangement such as would, render it appropriate for the 
erection therein of the Bishop's throne, or for the many other requi- 
sites of a mother- church, and capable of providing the blessings which 
such an edifice is so eminently fitted, when properly constituted, to 
bestow." 

We can only express our hope that Mr. Gordon's earnest appeal will 
meet with a warm response from his fellow-Churchmen in Aberdeen, 
in the first instance, and from all others who sympathize in the scheme. 
We remark that he insists especially on the debt of gratitude due from 
the American Church to the Scotch Communion for the gift of Bpisco- 
pacy. We wish that it were a more favourable time for appealing to 
the charity of Churchmen beyond the Atlantic. It appears further 
that a sufficient site for a cathedral has been obtained, aiid that Mr. 
Street undertakes to provide a suitable design which shall not cost 
more than £8,000 or £10,000. This sum is certainly insufficient for 
a building of considerable scale : but it is so small that there ought to 
be little difficulty in raising it. 



ARCHiEOLOGIA CAN'HANA. 

Archaologia Cantiana; being fVansactiana of the Kent ArcluBologieal 
Society. Volume III. London. 1860. 

Wb sincerely congratulate the very energetic Archaeological Society of 
Kent on its growing and deserved prosperity, as proved by the prompt 
appearance of a third handsome volume of Transactions. After an in- 
teresting account of the proceedings of the Council, and of the Annual 
Meeting for the year 1860. which was held at Dover, besides an audited 
balance-sheet of accounts ; the present volume contains a selection of 
the papers which have been laid before the Society. First of these is 
one by Dr. Cardwell. the Principal of S. Alban Hall, on the landing- 
place of Julius Ceesar in Britain. It is well known that Deal used to 
be considered the proper claimant for this honour i but a recent con- 
troversy has unsettled the question. The Astronomer Royal fixes the 
landing at Pevensey ; Mr. Hussey, at Rye ; and Mr. Lewin, at Romney 
Marsh. The question has been made to hinge on the law of tides as 
observed in the Straits of Dover. Dr. Cardwell supports the Kentish 
claims and comes to the conclusion that " the law of the Mid-Channel 
is not applicable to the case, and that the evidence preponderates in 
favour of the coast of Deal as the knding-place of Julius Caesar.'* The 
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Rev. R. C. Jenkins, in the next paper, iUnstrates the rained chnrcfa 
within the precincts of Dover GasUe. by an inquiry into the connection 
existing between the Monasteries of Kent in the Saxon period. He 
states that the church within Dover Castle was re-founded by Eadbald. 
the grandson of the first Christian King of Kent ; and compares it, 
arc^hitecturally, with the chancel and south wall of his own church at 
Lyminge, which he considers to be undoubted relics of the original 
foundation of 633. Speculating that some of the Christian churches 
of Roman Britain must have remained and been restored by S. Augus- 
tine of Canterbury, Mr. Jenkins shows why the church at Dover may 
be reasonably regarded as one of them. *• It will be obvious," he says, 
" to all who consider the far greater strength and stability of Roman 
work, that the restored churches would be likely to survive those which 
were thus built from the foundation. It appears to me that the mate- 
vials of the ruined church at Dover, and the character of the masonry, 
separate it at once from the Saxon and Norman periods." Testing 
the mortars of the two churches by the rules of M. Vicat's Treatise on 
Cements, Mr. Jenkins argues that the Dover church was a Saxon work 
bttilt on a Roman foundation, while the neighbouring church of Lyminge 
(which was founded by a sister of Eadbald,) was of purely Saxon 
origin. Mr. Puckle, however, the Vicar of S. Mary's, Dover, considers 
the Dover Castle church not to be a Roman work. This gentieman's 
paper on the subject is to be published in a separate form. 

Mr. Roach Smith describes the Anglo-Saxon remains recentiy dis- 
covered in various parts of Kent, in a letter to the honorary secretary.. 
This paper is beautifully illustrated. We quote a very important and 
Aoggestive extract from Mr. Roach Smith's communication : — 

** There is one point of view in which^ I think, our Saxon antiquities have 
hardly been sufficientlv studied. It is that which arises from the localities 
where thev have been brought to light ; and a consideration of the -state of 
those locfJities daring the early Anglo-Saxon epoch. I need not enumerate 
here all the places where the richest remains have been found ; but I will re- 
strict myself to a few, and mention, Barham Downs, Breach Downs, Kingston^ 
Qilton, Woodnesborough, Adisham, Sittingboume, Faversham, Sarre, and 
Minster. It is, I submit, clear that populations which inelnded wealthy and 
powerful persons must, at very early times, close after the withdrawal of the 
ItoDiaos, have grouped themselves round these spots over a considerable 
period of time. Now it is important to be observed that we do not discover 
these rich remains in and about the ancient towns. Canterbury, the metror 
polis of Kent, reveals Roman remains only ; but a few miles from it are evi- 
dences of regal splendour in the graves at Kingston. Gilton, now a small 
village, must have been the residence of persons of high position and of 
affluence; and so with Sarre, Minster, and numerous other places now of 
little aeeount The inference to be drawn is, that the Roman population re- 
B^ned ttn disturbed in the towns; and that the Saxon chien established 
themselves in the rural districts, surrounded by their dependants, colonizing 
the country far and wide, implanting their own laws and institutions while 
availing themselves of much of Roman civilization. The Roman Durobrovis 
was not occupied : it still remained a walled town ; but the Gatti settled to 
the east of it ; and while no Saxon remains are found at Rochester, the heights 
of Chatham were covered with the tumuli of the new settlers, whose habita- 
twns at length became the nucleus of the present town. Faversham also be- 
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came another Sakoh town. Ab jroa ave aware^ the lite of the oemeleiy wUeh 
hai given na these splendid specimens of goldsmith's-worki and the swords of 
thanes, is jet called the Kin^s field. That manj of these localities were the 
sites of re||al residences may be inferred from historical eyidenoe which records 
them as selected for synods, councils, and witenagemots.'' — Pp. 4d^ 44. 



The following paper ia the Catalogue of the Library of the Priory of 
S. Andrew, Rochester, in the year 190% by Mr. W. B. Rye. It h 
printed, with comments, from a scrutinUan of that date, preserved 
among the Old Royal MSS. in the Brituh Museum, deciphered by the 
aid of Mr« Bond, assistant keeper of the manuacripta. llie number of 
aeparate books in the Priory Library was not leas than 241. 

*' They will be seen to represent," says Mr. Rye, '' a very fSsir eoUectioa for 
a monastic library at this eariy date, eonsistuig of about 280 Tolnmes, and as 
many of these yolumes contained several distinct treatises, the nnmber of 
works would be considerably increased. The list embracea oopies of Holy 
Writ, of liturgical and devotional books, the Fathers, the Schoolmen, a goodly 
array of the Classics, philosophical and medical treatises^ worics on grammar, 
and on historical and other suljjects.'' — P. 50. 

The next communication, by Mr. W. E. Flaherty, la entitled. The 
Ghreat Rebellion in Kent, of 1381, illustrated from the Public Records, 
— better known aa Wat Idler's Rebellion, llie Jury Presentments 
here collected, from different Kentish parishes, are moat curious and 
valuable. We take credit to ouraelvea for originating the next paper, 
which is a description of Stone church, by Mr. O. E. Street, beautifully 
illustrated. It will be remembered that a shorter account of this fine 
building, from the same pen, originally appeared in our own pages. We 
quote ^e following sentence, because it calls attention to a great evil, 
viz., the extreme difficulty that there ia in examining Epiacopal Registers 
for archaeological purposes. These invaluable documents are in the 
keeping, too often, of functionaries who have no thought beyond that 
of exacting their fees. And we have heard of cases in which an ex« 
orbitant sum ia demanded for every search and every extract:—- 

''I have not succeeded in finding any other reference to the church tbsa 
those which I have given, and thou^ we are left in the dark as to the hiitorf 
of the original construction of the church, we have nevertheless amply suffi- 
cient information here to enable us to date with great exactness almost sll the 
subsequent alterations. It is rarely indeed that so much can be learnt of the 
history of a village church as we know of this ; but looking to the connectioa 
of the Bishops of Rochester with the parish, as patrons and lords, it ma^ well 
be hoped that a careful search in the registry at Rochester would biing to 
light some new and important facts in regard to it. This seareh, — whieh, ia 
the present unarranged condition of the Rocheater archives, would be sttended 
with the greatest difficulty, even if it could be allowed at all, — I have no op- 
portunity of making, and I am driven to offer the brat eonjeeture that I ea, 
aa to the date of the foundation of the present church." — ^P. 107. 

The special architectural interest of the subject will excuse our truM- 
ferring to our pages the powerful aiguments with which Mr. Street 
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sapportB hk theory that the charch of Stone ii due to the seme archi* 
tect as the earlier portions of Westminster Abbey. 

'* I referred, in the earlier part of this paper, to the similaritv between the 
detail of the work at Stone and that of the earlier portions of Westminster 
Abbey; and before I conclude I will, as well as I can, explain the extent of 
this sunilarity. Few subjects are of more interest to me, and I suppose to aU 
students of our ancient architecture, than this of the extent to which the work 
of the same artist may be traced in different buildings. I have been ablci in 
a considerable number of cases, to prove pretty clearly what I now wish to 
prove about Stone and Westminster; but I need hardly say that the evidence 
w always of a kind which it is extremely difficult to give in writing, though it 
is difficult to resist its force if the two works are examined one after the other, 
and their special peculisrities carefully noted. I will endeavour however to 
show the existence of something more than the ordinary likeness of all works 
of the same date and style, between Westminster Abbey and some portions of 
Stone church. 

*' I. The Arcades round the Chapels of the choir at Westminster are slmost 
identical in shape and design with that round the chancel at Stone. The pro- 
portions of their trefoil cusps are very peculiar, and ss nearly as possible the 
same. The spandrils are fiUed with foliage carved exactly in the same spirit. 
The labels are terminated upon small corbels level with the capitals : a very 
unusual arrangement. The arcades rest upon a stone chamfered seat i and 
the arch-moulds, though not the same, are of the lame character, and both of 
them undercut at the back. 

** II. Window Tracery. — ^The ori^nal window tracery at Westminster is the 
same as at Stone. The windows m the south triforium of the nave (four 
eastern bays) are of precisely the same character as the window* discovered in 
the chancel at Stone. The latter are remarkable for the great width of the 
liffhts (3 ft. 1 in. and 3 ft. 10 in. in the dear), and this it very characteristic 
of the Westminster windows. The Stone windows are remarkable also for 
veiy broad chamfered tracerv-bors on the outside, ecunresponding with very 
rich moulding on the inside. The triforium openin{;s at Westminster are 
treated just m the same way on the side next the triforium, and a comparison 
of the tnforium of the choir and north transept there with the east window of 
the north aisle at Stone would well illustrate the identity of character. The 
stone ensping in both is let into grooves in the way common in early tracery. 

" III. ne Scu^ture of Foliage is very similar in both churches. The span- 
drils of arcades are treated just in the same way : at Westminster sculptures 
of subjects are introduced here and there in place of foliage ; at Stone all the 

rdrils are filled with sculpture of foliage ; but we found in the thickness of 
wall one spandril sculptured with figures, which appears never to have 
been used. The foliage of capitals is generally similar, and the very remark- 
able bosses of foliage in the chancel-arch at Stone, arranged in something of 
the outline of an enormous dog-tooth, are all but repetitions of the similar 
arehivolt enrichments in the triforium of the north transept at Westminster. 
The roses round the srchivolt of the south door at Stone are of the same kind 
as those round the inside arches of the north transept doorways at West- 
minster. 

*' The foliage carved in the form of crosses in the quatrefoils over the chancel 
arch at Stone are repeated in aquatrefoil over the door in the cloister at West- 
minster, leading to the private apartments of the abbat. The crosses are, of 
course, not identical in their treatment ; but the idea is the same, and one of 
rare occurrence. 

'' IV. The Materials used in the Abbey and at Stone are as nearly as pos- 
sible the same. The wrought stone-work is executed in Caen stone and 
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Qatton itooe, «ftd a grott deal of chalk is a«ed fur mdl^niDg and groioing, 
and all the shafts are of marble. 

** y. Finally, the lame general system of proportion is obserred in the Min- 
ster and the Tillage Church. In bioth, the width from the aide walls to the 
centre of the columns is equal to half the wiilth of the nave. At Westniaster 
the height is given by three equilateral triangles, whose base-line is the width 
across Sie nave from centre to centre of the columns ; and two of these tri> 
•Bf^les give the height for the springing of the groining, and the third the 
height .of the groining to its apes* At Stone> if we erect triangles on the 
same base-line, the first gives the top of the capitals of the nave arcade ; the 
second, within very little, the height of the top of the wall ; and the third may 
very well be supposed to have miarked the height of the ridge of the timber 
roof. The widtn of the bays in the nave of Stone, is equal to the diagonal of 
half the width of the nave ; and the width of the bays in die dhaucel is equsl 
to the diagonal from the centre of oue column to the centre of the nave or 
aisle opposite the next column : whilst the height of the chancel is given by 
two triangles similar to those in the nave, whose base is the width from eentre 
to centre of the groining-shafts. 

'* I do not wish to lay too much stress on any one of these points of resem- 
blance : it is not to be expected that two churches, built by the ssme srehi- 
tect, so unlike in size, in position, and in dignity, should show anything more 
than some general resemblance of character : but I cannot help thinking, thst 
when I have pointed to such a general agreement in the proportions, the 
materials, the sculpture, and the details* as we find at Stone and Westminster, 
it would be almbst enough to decide the question, even without the finsl uA 
(as it appears to me) conclusive evidence afforded by the all but exact ideality 
of the cusping and the general similarity of design in the walKarcades in the 
two churches, which must either have been copied one from the other, or de- 
signed by the same architect." — Pp. 130 — 133. 

. The two oolamas found in an orchard near Canterbuxy, which have 
been recognised as belonging to the destroyed ancient churoh of Re* 
culver^ and which have been rescued and set up within the precincts of 
the cathedral, are next illustrated and described : and this paper is 
followed by some notices of the topographical and archaeological collec- 
tions formed by the late Rev. Thomas Streatfield, of Chart's Edge. 
near Westerham, to which are appended the initials of Mr. Larking, 
the late Honorary Secretary, who has resigned his office in favour of 
Mr. J. G. Talbot, a member of our own Committee. Next comes a 
continuation of Sir Roger Twysden's Journal, of which instalments 
were given in the former volumes: and the volume concludes with 
archaeological Miscellanea, — wills and letters, deeds and documents of 
every description connected with the county, besides a series of Pedes 
FtMUtm and of Inquisiiiones post Mortem* The whole volume is most 
creditable, excellently got up, and full of useful and varied antiqua- 
rian information. 
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ARCHiEOLOQIA CAMBRENSIS. 

Ov this interesting pablicatioii* the April number contains rather more 
than nsnal of eccleeiological matter, especially a full description (being- 
a continaation of '* Mona Mediaeva") of the cnrious church of Llaneilian 
in Anglesey, carefully iUusbrated by a plan and Tarious details, as well 
as a general view. 

There is also an article on the dedication of certain churches in 
Herefordshire to Cambro-British Saints, with a view to establish the 
ancient connection of a district of that County with the Principality. 
Another, by Mr. Longueville Jones, describes an early inscribed stone * 
on the upper surface of the slab of the original stone adtar still remain- 
ing in Stackpole Blidyr Church, in Pembrokeshire. We find also in 
this number more ancient correspondence : — some of the Salusbury 
fiamily of the seventeenth century, and a continuation of the Letters of 
Edward Lhwyd. Also a genealogical article concerning families in the* 
neighbourhood of Lampeter, and a very interesting account by Mr. 
W. W. B. Wynne, of Castell y Bere, which, though little of it now re-* 
mains, seems to have been a fortress not only of considerable extent, 
but of unusually elegant ornamentation. 

The July number is less ecclesiological, but has a very good article 
by Mr. Longueville Jones, on the Crosses of Wales, illustrated by 
several engravings. All the Crosses referred to seem to be in church-: 
yards, or in the immediate vicinity of churches. 

There is abo the continuation of " the Barls and Barldom of Pem- 
broke," by Mr. G. Clark ; further letters of Edward Lhwyd ; and two' 
very good articles by Mr. Barnwell and Professor Babington — the first 
on ancient Ghaulish money, the other on ancient fortifications near the 
mouth of the valley of Llanberis. 

The supplemental volume contains a curious document, being a sur- 
vey of the Lordships of Gower made by Commissioners appointed by 
Oliver Cromwell, edited by Mr. Grant Francis. 



HYMNS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

Hymns, Ancient and Modem, /or use in the Services of the Churchy 
London : J. A. Novello. pp.* ^6. 

Wi owe our readers an apology for having so long delayed noticing 
this collection of hymns, but we have been desirous of subjecting it to 
the complete examination which the trouble bestowed upon it by the 
energetic compilers, no less than the expectations which have been 
formed of the result of their labours, demand at our hands. And if we 
find ourselves compelled to criticize portions of their work, it is not 
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because we are insenaible of the great difficulties of the task imposed 
upon them, but priziog highly the object they have set before us, we 
are jealous of any shortcomings in its fulfilment. 

The time has not yet arrived for a history of the Hymnody of the 
Church of England. It would be interesting to follow the path indi- 
cated by the yery learned translator of " the Seven Hours of Prayer of 
the Church of Sarum/' and collect the treasures of the Anglo-Saxon 
Hymnaries; while the Proses alone of the Salisbury Missal would 
richly repay careful examination and provide matter for a valuable 
dissertation wholly overlooked by those writers whose knowledge of 
the metrical compositions appropriated by the Church of England in 
the Middle Ages is limited to the modem and corrupt versions of some 
of the hymns as now found in the Roman Breviary. But to fulfil this 
task, and, still further, to chronicle the various attempts made since the 
Reformation to translate into vernacular English the hynans which for 
at least 500 years before were daily sung according to the appointed 
order of S. Osmund, would lead us and our readers into a field of in- 
quiry so large that the examination of the book before us would be in- 
definitely postponed. But we may point to the numerous translatbns 
of ancient hymns into English of unequal merit as a proof that the 
Church of England from the days of Archbishop Cranmer, or those of 
Vaughan and Dryden, down to those of Biahops Heber and Mant, and 
Mr. Neale, has constantly endeavoured to recover the holy songs which 
for so many generations consoled her children on their earthly pilgrim- 
age, and prepared them to join in the new song of Moses and the 
Lamb. 

There was a time when the more orthodox Churchmen stoutly main- 
tained the right divine of the metrical version of Nahum Tate, Esq. 
and Nicholas Brady, D.D., to the exclusive privilege of being sung at 
public worship, but the psalms of David have vindicated their own 
against the psalms of Tate, and the orthodox Churchmen led on by 
Bishops Heber and Mant^ have again been led to explore the treasures 
of ancient song. 

It is now generally admitted that custom has made legal the use of 
hymns in churches ; and during the debates which took place in Con- 
vocation upon the motion of Archdeacon Sandford for the appointment 
of a committee to prepare a hymn book for general authorization, we 
are not aware that any objection was taken in the Lower House or the 
Upper as to the . legality of the practice. We heartily congratulate 
our readers upon the course taken by the Upper House. Their lord- 
ships refused to concur in the appointment of a conmiittee, and the 
question fell to the ground. Much must yet take place before a Com- 
mittee of Convocation prepares for the Church of England a hymn 
book to command general approval. In the mean time, compilations 
such as the present tend to prepare the way, and we have no wish to 
see our present freedom circumscribed even by the moral authority of a 

* It is not generally known that to Bishop Mant we are indebted for the oommon 
translation of the " Stabat Mater," ** By the Cross sad vipk keeping ;" and also for 
the hymn, " See the destined Day arise/' which ia imitated from the '« Pange, liogas* 
glorioai pndium,*' of Venantius Fortonatus. 
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recommendation made by the Venerable Convocation of the Province 
of Canterbary. We pass by publications such as those of the S.P.C.K. 
and Archdeacon Allen, and while content to take the book before us as 
of a satisfactory type of doctrine, and in many respects better than 
Convocation would probably at present adopt as its own, are yet of 
opinion that the book is not such as we should wish to see stamped 
with the formal " Imprimatur" of the Church of England. A com- 
parison of Lford Nelson's Book, published for the diocese of Salisbury 
in 1 857, with the present work, will show what a rapid stride has been 
made in five years ; and " Hymns, Ancient and Modern," is as superior 
to Lord Nelson's Hymn Book as was that in its turn compared with the 
" Church Hymnal." 

In the works named are to be found collections of good hymns ; but 
of a hymn book we are still in want : for the choice of a large number 
of hymns, however carefully revised, is but one step in the formation 
of a proper hymn book. Every hymn should have its relation to its 
fellows, and a due proportion must be observed. We should also wish 
to see some short and comprehensive devotions form part of such a 
book, especially interspersed among the hymns for the greater seasons. 
Instructions upon the leading points of Christian faith and practice 
might also find their place ; and we know of one parish which possesses 
a hymn book adorned with wood>cuts, to the edification of the con- 
gregation. A hymn book might thus be made to contain all those 
things which a Christian should believe and do for his soul's health ; 
and Dissenters, with their usual acuteness, have not failed to attach to 
their hymn books the thread of the spiritual life of their people. In 
addition to the above hints, we venture to lay down the following 
rales to illustrate our views of the requirements which a hymn book 
should fulfil : — 

1. The hymns should follow the course of the Christian year. 

% The subject of the hymns should be God and His wonders of 
nature or grace, rather than the emotions of the individual wor- 
shipper. 

3. The number of the Hymns should not be such as to confuse the 
congregation, or to weaken their appreciation of the season. 

4. The metres should be simple, and hymns translated should cor- 
respond in metre with their originals. 

5. Hard words should be avoided, and those of a Saxon source should 
be used in preference to words of a Latin origin. 

6. Where Hymns are taken from sources external to the Church, they 
should be carefully brought to accord with sound doctrine. 

It is now high time that we proceed to give some account of the 
^k. the title of which has served us for a peg whereon to hang the 
foregoing remarks. 272 Hymns have been gathered from all sources, 
"^e Hymnale Sarisburiense contains 11 Hymns, and of these 42 are 
to be found before us. Other ancient English sources have yielded 
^ Hymns. From the *' Hymnal Noted" are borrowed 9 Hymns other 
than the preceding 47. The Paris Breviary furnishes the large propor- 
tion of 38, and in addilion to these are about 20 Hymns translated from 
the Latin, with which we are acquainted, and others we have probably 
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failed to recognise, so that it may be said that half of the Hymns are 
ancient. 

We shall begin oar criticisms by appljring the rales given aboye : and 
fat the first it is needless to say that a work appearing under snch 
auspices as the present amply fulfils this condition* and that the ooune 
of events of the ecclesiasticsl year as set forth in the Book of Common 
Prayer is carefully followed, rather than any alphabetical or chronolo- 
gical order. The ordinary hymns of the week stand first* to the nam* 
ber of 30, and are followed by 105 for the Christian seasons. To these 
succeed 67 general Hymns, the most part whereof had been perhaps 
better omitted. 36 Hymns for Holy Communion, the occasional ser- 
vices and events, sach as harvest, &c. together with 36 for the im- 
moveable Holy Days com'plete the book. 

A large proportion of the contents are objective, and comply with our 
second rule that the Hymns should be about God, His wonders, and 
His grace, rather than the emotions of the worshipper, bat a more 
rigorous criticism would have improved the book in this particular. 
Bishop Ken's Morning Hymn, and compositions extracted from Mr. 
Keble's works, were never intended for congregational worship, and 
are out of place " for use in the Service of the Church.'* The same 
may be said with truth of all Hymns which depend upon the first per- 
son singular. To the Lamentation of a Sinner, commonly appended to 
our Prayer Books, this objection could not apply, for the spirit of the 
Hymn is equally applicable to many as to one, and would be sung by 
a whole congregation, as in Lent, without jarring on the feelings of any 
one : while on the other hand, such verses as " Sun of my soul*' express 
the emotions of the individual believer, and as such cannot fulfil the 
office of *' common prayer" and praise. The tendency of modem reli* 
gionism (and it will be seen that the objection applies to modem Hymns 
only) is to attach to emodons and feelings an efficacy and value which 
they do not possess, unless bearing fruit in turning the whole life and 
heart to God and His Service. To cultivate feelings, therefore, and te 
sing of them publicly in church is not only unreal, but aubsritutes for 
the praise of God a record of the experiences of the soul. These ex- 
periences no doubt find their due place in Christian theology and 
poetry, but have a mischievous efiPect when obtruded into public wor- 
ship. It would take up much time to enumerate and analyse the 
Hymns which offend in this respect, but we may refer our readers to 
1, % 11, 79, 166, 167, 173, 176, 186, 190, 191. 

We have said that the number of Hymns should not be such as to 
confuse the congregation, or to weaken their appreciation of the season. 
During the Evangelical half of the year, while the life of <mr Loan, 
and His Judgments to come, are set forth before the consideration of 
Christendom, the Hymna should be as certain as the Collects, so that 
devout affections may gather round them, and implant them in the me- 
mory and heart of each of the congregation. This can only be brought 
about by constant repetition. When a large variety is given, the sym- 
pathy and affections which if concentrated would be strong become 
vague and dififuse. It was said of one who profited by what he read, 
** multum legit, non multa," and the truth conveyed by this proverbial 
saying applies with nearly ecjual force to the Hymns of the Church. 
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Aitmnd a Hymn such as '' Jmus Chkist is risen to-day," annually 
wuk^ at our P^ischal Feast, what memories do not cluster I We are carried 
back Easter after Easter, and the strain is sweetened by holy and 
chastened associations, and each day throughout the season we repeat 
the song with deepening thankfulness to our Risen Lord. One Hymn 
sung often and with the devout understanding, is worth more than many 
curious compositions, of however great intrinsic beauty, if they are un- 
sanctified by the affections of the heart. To quote the words of S. 
Augustine, " Non vox sed votum sonat in aure Dei." But it will be 
said liiat by limiting the number of Hymns so many good ones must 
be omitted. True, but the one end of a Hymnbook is not to be an 
archaic repository of elegant compositions, but to enable a congregation 
to give to OoD that reasonable service and offering of praise, which is 
due from the heart as well as the lips of His fidthful people. If the 
compilers of the Book of Common Prayer had inserted therein every good 
Collect they had ever heard of, the result of such a labour would have 
been an archaeological and ritual collection of surpassing interest, but 
the Prayer Book would never have entwined itself into the inner life of 
the Church of England, or become the dearest possession of her 
children. 

Let us now apply the principles we have examined to the work be- 
fore us, and compare the number of *' proper " Hymns contained in the 
Breviaries of Sarum and of Paris, with the contents of " Hymns Ancient 
and Modem," We will take the three seasons of Advent, Lent, (exclu- 
sive of Passion-tide,) and Easter, together with Christmas-day, and the 
day of the Epiphany. 





Sakum. 


Paris. 
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These two Breviaries of a widely different date, and yielding results 
so dissimilar to the comprehensive profusion of the work before us, 
were framed, be it remembered, not merely with a view to the exigen- 
cies of Daily Service, but for the sevenfold Hours of Prayer. We 
think, therefore, that authority amply justifies us in assigning the num- 
ber of the hymns as a serious objection to the plan of this book ; and 
this evil is enhanced by a practice which we can only designate as 
absurd, viz. giving more than one translation of the same hymn. For 
instance, the pages are encumbered with two translations of Veni 
Creator Spiritus, Hymns 197 and 211. Ad cosnam Agni providi, 
111 and 113. Jbbu dulcis memoria, 65 and 157. 

Our fourth rule laid it down that metres should be simple, and in 
translated hymns correspond with the original. Not much attention 
has been paid to this canon. We need not say that the translations 
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borrowed from the Hymnal Noted rigoronely fulfil this condition. 
Most, however, of those translated from the Paris Breviary fail to cor- 
respond with their originals ; and as there are many of them published 
for the first time, there is additional cause for regret. A trochaic me- 
tre is often substituted without provocation and without remorse for 
an iambic. A translation in the metre known as common measure, 
(i.e. 8s and 6s,) is constantly preferred to one which reproduces the 
metre of the original. That tiiis is a fatal bar to the adoption of the 
proper melodies will be at once obvious, and we need scarcely say that 
we much regret this injurious neglect. Many strange metres will be 
found. We doubt whether hymns such as 82, 120, lb% 160, or 200, 
are clothed in metres calculated to attract ordinary congregations. But 
a still grosser fault remains. Sufficient care has not been taken to 
make accent iLgree with metre :^-e.g., " Rector potens veraz Deus," 
Hymn 8, (the two last lines being altered for the worse from the 
Hymnal Noted.) 

*' O God of truth, O Lord of might, 
Who orderest time and change aright. 

Brightening the mom with golden gleams. 

Kindling the noonday's fiery beams." 

Or " Instantis adventum Dei,'* Hymn 34 : — 

" Daughter of Sion, rise, 
To meet thy lowly King 1" 

Or, 

Hark the glad sound I the Saviour comes." 
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In truth, some blemish of this sort disfigures almost every page. 

Whatever difierence of opinion may exist as to the foregoing canons, 
we believe that no one wUl deny that hard words are objectionable, 
and that words chosen from the Saxon poets of English are better than 
those of a Liatin origin. Bishop Gardiner's notable scheme for trans- 
lating the Bible from the Vulgate into a tongue which ceased to be 
Latin without becoming English has never found favour, and we con- 
gratulate the compilers on having escaped this error to a greater de- 
gree than in any hymn-book with which we wer^ previously acquainted, 
although there is no doubt room for further improvement ; e.g. Hymn 
34, " The Advent of our King our prayers must now employ,*' is scarcely 
intelligible. 

No doubt Rule 6 has to a considerable extent been fulfilled, but 
we have to regret in Hymn 39 the objectionable phrase " Once for 
favoured sinners slain,*' which, although capable of a Catholic inter- 
pretation, usually sttfiers a construction in accordance with the low 
school of theology amidst which the hymn became popularized. 

Having made diese criticisms, which with every wish to do justice 
to the zeal and energy of the compilers, we have thought it our duty 
to make, we will pass on to comment on a few of the translations, and 
individual hymns. 
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And first, we must refer to those taken from the Paris Breviary^ 
many of which are new to us, and of singular beauty. Hymn 94, 
" Prome vocem mens canoram/' is one of the most successful transla- 
tions we have ever seen. We cannot forbear inviting our readers to 
compare the orig^al and the translation of the two following verses ; 

** Caeius immiti furore '' Scourged with unrelenting furv 
Nostra propter crimina. For we wounds which we deplore, 

Kos suo livore sanat. By His livid stripes He heals us. 
Nob jaeentes erigit ; Raising us to fSdl no more ; 

£t fovet plagas tumentes, All our bruises gently soothing, 
£t cruentas alligat. Binding up the bleeding sore. 

** Trans manus pedesque fixus, ** Seel His handsand feet are fastened; 

Nostra rumpit vincula : So He makes His people free. 

Totque fontes sunt salutiSy Not a wound whence blood is flowing 

Qaot fluit plsgis cruor ; But a fount of grace shall be ; 

£t quibus davis tenetur. Tea the veir nails which nail Him 

Nos tenet fixos cruei. Nail us also to the Tree." 

We regret that the hymns for the evening of each day of the week 
are taken from the Paris rather than the Sanim Hymnal. Both series 
treat of the work of creation wrought on each day, and apply the won- 
ders of the material world to the moral world created by the' same 
mighty Hand. In a matter of this sort we think that the Sarum ver- 
sion possesses a paramount claim upon the allegiance of members of 
the Church of England. 

We are glad to see that recourse has been had to Mr. Neale's Me- 
dieval Hymns and Sequences. To this little book, which is at once a 
storehouse of mystical theology and ritual information as well as a mo- 
del of exact translation, modern compilers are much indebted. Three 
hymns not previously borrowed by others, are inserted in the present 
book, and take rank with the choicest of their fellows : the " Hymnum 
canentes Martyrum" of Venerable Bede, Hymn 53 ; " AttoUe paulum 
luknina," Hymn 93 ; and above all the " Gloriosi Salvatoris,*' Hymn 
168. We have also twenty-three verses of Mr. Neale's spirited trans- 
lation of the rhythm of Bernard of Glnny, and a feeble adaptation in 
Hymn 261 of his version of the prose of Adam of S. Victor on the fonr 
Evangelists, " Jucundare, plebs fidelis.'* In the translation of S. Thomas 
Aquinas' glorious hymn on the Holy Communion, Hymn 90S, the com- 
pilers have thought it necessary to shackle themselves by preserving the 
double rhyme. We doubt the wisdom of this, inasmuch as the hymn 
is profoundly dogmatic, and to reproduce the dogmatic teaching in 
exact and vernacular English, is of more consequence than to achieve 
a double rhyme at the cost of a less exact phrase. We give the version 
of the two verses which have baffled all translators : 

" Verbum Csro, panem verum '* WoBD-made-Flesh true bread He 

Verbo Camem efficit, maketh 

Fitane Sanguis Christi merum. By His Word His Flesh to be : 

£t si sensus deficit. Wine, His Blood, which whoso taketh 

Ad finnandum cor sincerum Must from carnal thoughts be free, 

Sola fides sufficit. Faith alone, though sight forsaketh 

Shows true hearts the mystery. 
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*'Tuitum ergo Sflenuneiituiii " Theralore we, before Him beodiDg 
YeBeremur cenrni, Thii great Sacrament revere, 

£t aDtiquum documentum Types and shadows have their ending. 
Novo cedat ritui. For the newer rite is here ; 

Pnestet fides supplementom Faith, our outward sense befriending, 
Sensunm defeetui. Makes our inward vision clear." 

It will be seen that the double rhyme is attained at the cost of ex- 
actness. We yentore to subjoin another yersion, hitherto onpub* 
lished t— 



"The Word made Flesh bj His " In this Sacrament so wondrous 
Word maketh Worship we our Lord indeed ; 

Bread His very Flesh to be ; Jewish Sacrifices ended. 
Wine Christ's very Blood becometh, Christian Sacraments succeed ; 

Though no outward change we see ; Heavenly faith at once supplying 
Tet, for every humble Christian, All our earthly senses need." 

Faith alone enough will be. 

We do not well see the use of hymns for Baptism and Holy Matri- 
mony ; and if these services are to be adorned with hymns, why should 
none be given for the Churching of Women ? 

It is not for the EeclesiologUt to criticise translations of those hymns 
which have already appeared in the " Hymnal Noted ;" but while we 
acknowledge that, in some instances, improvements have been effected^ 
we cannot but regret that many changes should have been made which 
we content ourselves by describing as needless. 

The space to which this article has run prevents us from pointing 
out hymns which we think ought to have found a place in a collection 
so. comprehensive ; and we have been unable to comment on the modem 
hymns ; but it should be observed that in one church where this book is 
used a prefix of about fifty Hymns has already been printed. Something 
we might luid of the Tery meagre recognition of the Black Letter Days of 
our Calendar, but these subjects, together with the music, must be re- 
served for a separate occasion ; and we must not conclude our present 
criticism without tendering to the committee of clergymen who hare 
compiled the book. our hearty thanks for the labour they have bestowed 
upon it. Further revision and retrenchment will do much to improve it ; 
but we doabt whether any committee could be constructed which should 
frame a satisfactory hymn-book. One member has a favourite hymn, 
but cannot succeed in obtaining its insertion, unless he compounds for 
the admission of another, the merits of which he himself does not recog- 
nise ; and thus the proportion and order which each hymn should hear 
to its neighbour are disturbed, and the book is overloaded with hymns. 
We are at a loss to account in any other way for the appearance of cer- 
tain hymns. It is not enough that a hymn is good, unless it fulfils its 
due relation to the general structure of the book ; and it is difiicult for 
a committee to apply this test of exclusion with sufficient rigour. Yet, 
after all objections raised, we greatly rejoice at the publication of this 
book ; and still more, if it be looked upon as the ground of a better 
one at no distant date. If it helps to supersede such feeble collections 
as the '* Mitre,*' or " Biokersteth*s Nine Hundred Hymns,'* or '* Mer- 
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cer's/' the Church of England will gain moch. And we are hotnd to 
add, that if, in our disappointment at the imperfections of this hook» 
we haye thought it right not to spare our criticism, a work which 
contains so many Catholic hymns is a precious hoon to ev^ Christian 
soul, and will doubtless supply many who exercise themselTes therein 
with no light or feeble foretaste of the blessed joys which shall be here- 
after, when the redeemed of all nations and languages shall rest not 
day or night singing the eternal praises of the Lobd Gt>D Omni- 
potent. 



CHURCH MUSIC IN FRANCE. 

Ws have received the numbers for April and May of a Frendi pe- 
riodical, entitled, Le Plain Chant, Revue mentuelle de Mueique sacr^, 
aneienne et modeme, et d* Education musicale. Bidacteur en chefs Adrien 
de La Wage, Paris, E, Repoe, 70, Rue Bonaparte. The number (by 
April contains an interesting article, by the editor, on four small books 
of Plain Song printed at Paris early in the sixteenth century, and on 
the musical typography of that time ; also an article headed. Encore la 
Question Liturgique, complaining rather bitterly of the very partial 
success which the movement in favour of the Roman form of Plain 
Song has met with in France. The next is an obituary notice of M. 
Niedermeyer, Director of the School of Religious Music in Paris. The 
fourth article is a short one on the organ, chiefly taken from one by 
M. Avy, in a "journal religieux'* published at Avignon. This contains 
much good sense and Christian feeling. These papers are followed by 
notices of publications relating to Church music, among which the 
Abb^ Raillard's Explication des Neumes appears to deserve particular 
mention. The number concludes with three columns of '* Nouvellca," 
in small type. 

Le Plain Chant for May begins with a debate respecting one of the 
fresco paintings in the cathedral of Puy, or rather in a hall adjoining 
that cathedral, which appears from these paintings, representing the 
arts of Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, and Music, to have been used as a 
school. The questions debated are, whether the painting belongs to 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century, and who the principal figure in it, 
who sits before an anvil and holds a hammer in each hand, is meant 
for; M. de La Fage maintaining that it is Pythagoras, in opposition to 
others, particularly the Ahb€ Auber, who considers it to be Tubal-cain. 
We do not undertake to decide the question, especially as we have not 
seen even a copy of the painting. The next article is of a lighter cha- 
racter, being a pleasing religious story, claiming to be founded on fact, 
and entitled, " Aventnre musicale du temps de Saint Louis/* It is ex- 
tracted from "nn joli petit livre public cbez E. Dentu par M. Peniand 
des Banres. U est intitule, Une aventure au Mi"' sikcle.'* This is fol- 
lowed by a letter from M. G. Schmitt, organist of S. Sulpice, about a 
society which has been establi^ed at Cognac for the performance of 
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Church music, with the title of Orphion sacr^, being, as he states, the 
first of the kind that has been formed in France. It consists of a score 
of young female singers, sopranos and contraltos, a dozen boys, ten tenors* 
and as many basses. The music sung by this society, on the occasion 
of the opening of a new organ at Cognac, does not appear to hare been 
of a "very severe kind ; for we read of an Ave Maria for soprano solo, 
and an Ave verum for alto (contralto) solo, both sung by females, as it 
seems, forming part of the performance. The next article consists of 
obsenrations by M. de La Fage on certain " Anciens Cantiques lialiens^** 
which are published as a part of the periodical, but have not reached 
us. They are harmonised so that they may be sung by four voices, or 
by a single voice, with or without accompaniment. All that we can 
say further is, that we should be glad to see them. An article by the 
Abb^ Jouve, concluded from a former number, on the harmonisation 
and accompaniment of Plain Song, is the next in order. The writer 
recommends a style of harmony more strictly in accordance with the 
tonality of the Church modes than the style of Palestrina. Without 
examples we cannot be certain what the style recommended by the 
Abb^ is. But we think it is possible to err on the side of stiffness, as 
well as on that of laxity ; and that our French neighbours are naturally 
rather prone to run into extremes. We also doubt whether they are 
right in drawing so broad a line as they do between plain chant and 
mueique, for harmonised plain song seems to be a link between unisonous 
plain song and compositions in harmony. 

The last article has for its subject the new standard pitch adopted 
by the London Society of Arts. This pitch was first proposed, as Ikr 
as we know, but at any rate recommended, by M. Cavaill^-Coll* the 
eminent organ-builder of Paris. It is preferred both by Le Plain Chant 
and VAmi de la Religion (quoted by it) to the normal pitch recently 
adopted by the French Government Commission. 

Among the notices of books a good deal of space is devoted to the 
affairs of the diocese of Toulouse. The Roman ritual has recently 
been adopted there, and a diocesan commission has determined on adapt- 
ing the Galilean Plain Song to the Roman ritual, instead of using any 
edition of Roman Plain Song. 



AN ENGLISH GRADUAL OR A NEW PSALTER. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Sib, — ^I feel sure — and I know many concur with me — that there is 
a pressing want in the English Church, a want universally and in- 
creasingly felt, and towards supplying which (as I stated in your pages 
some months ago) the efforts of the Ecclesiological Society might well 
be at once directed ; and that is — a complete Gradual. 

So long as there is such an abundant store of the old musical ser- 
vices within reach, it is absurd- to suppose— and those who have had 
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any experience in Chorcli choirs know this particularly well — that we 
shall ever succeed in satisfying the mass of Church-people with an 
endless repetition of Merbecke's Holy Communion Service on Ferials, 
Fasts, and Festivals ; and the only reason we can give now (if it can 
be called a reason at all) when asked to vary the service, is* " that at 
present we do not possess any more than one Creed, one Gloria in Ex- 
eelsis^ one Sanctus, &c.. &c. There are many that we might have, but 
they require arranging." 

Merbecke*s music is, we must all allow, grand, and well suited for 
its high purposes ; but still few would venture to give unreserved assent 
to the manner in which he adapted the ancient Plain Song to the 
English tongue. In compliance with the special injunctions of the 
Archbishop, he was compelled in most cases to curtail the old melodies 
so extensively, that they lost very much of their original beauty and 
noble character. It will not do for us, then, to be satisfied until we 
possess a more faithful and complete reproduction of the ancient music 
of the Church. 

As our Service is at present arranged, (upon the model of Merbecke,) 
we have far too large a quantity of monotone, and the part of the 
priest is absolutely wanting. 

The Sursum Corda, the Prefaces, the Comfortable Words, the Holy 
Gospels, the Oremus, the Benediction, &c., are portions of the musical 
service we do not at present possess, but which there cannot be a doubt 
we ought to have. Many Church musicians, who can bear no longer 
the barrenness of a Festival Service in monotone, arrange the incom- 
plete passages after their own fashion ; and, as a matter of course, 
there is a sad lack of uniformity, and in many cases of correctness too. 

Again : we require the whole music of the ofifertory anthems ; the 
Pater noster, the Introits (according to the Sarum use). Kyries, Sanctus, 
Giorias, Creed, &c., for Festivals and Ferials ; the Burial, Baptismal, 
and Marriage Services ; the music for Good Friday and Holy Week, 
with the anthems for Easter, Christmas, Whitsuntide, &c. I think 
there is good reason, therefore, for urging the musical committee of 
the Ecclesiological Society no longer to neglect so important a work ; 
important in more senses than one, for it is so intimately connected 
with the highest and holiest office of the Church, the office which, 
above all others, should not have been so long overlooked. 

With regard to the arrangement of the new Psalter which has 
been often proposed, I am afraid that the great fact of the Plain Song 
revival being still in its childhood will be to some extent disregarded. 
The notation of the Burial Psalms given in the Ecclesiologist is cer- 
tainly admirable, and, I think, easily to be comprehended by those 
who are accustomed to nothing else but the ancient tones ; but to the 
unlearned and beginners, I am afraid the system will be too difficult, 
and the progress of Plain Song will thereby be retarded, instead of 
pushed forward. I know it is no easy matter now to get choirmen to 
sing the verses correctly, even with the full notation to every syllable ; 
there is such a tendency to neglect the emphatic passages, — in fact, to 
imitate, in a degree, Anglican chanting, — that, without definite rules 
and directions before their eyes, I cannot see how they would be able* 
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to get on tatitfiutorUy mtnU. Hie eetting diamond notes to the least 
emphatic eyUables is* I assoie 700, most Taiaable in the training of 
choirs ; and, nntil singers become fully versed in Gregorian music, and 
really enter into its spirit and character, it would be unwise to adopts 
course minut all these useful appendages, on the mere ground of saving 
trouble and expense. 

Again : I should be aorry to see in the new Psalter too great a de- 
viation from our present excellent book. The pointing the Psalms to 
suit all ^e tones, for instance, would not be desirable ; it woold in- 
volve considerable irregularity in the Services throughout the kingdom, 
and tend vastly to prevent that familiarity and accuracy, which is only 
acquued in this, as well as all other branches of study, by long habit 
and systematic adherence to fixed rules and regulations. Moreover, 
as may be gathered from the remarks of your correspondent " R.,'* in 
a late number, if unlimited licence were given to change the tones, 
there would be some churches in which you would never hear certain 
chants from one year's end to another. 

I cannot help saying, too^ that some of the Psalms are at present 
set in a manner we could never consent to see altered, eg., "In exita 
Israel," •• Exurgat Deus," " Laudate Dom.," &c. 

One word about the style of notation. In the preface to the har« 
monies of the Psalter, Mr. Helmore justly says : " It seems to him 
only natural, and a matter of course, that, in lending his best aid to 
bring back the genuine Psalmody of the Church, he should write the 
music of that Psalmody in its own character. He might more fitly 
have edited a Greek author in the ordinary English letters, than the 
tones of SS. Ambrose and Gregory in the ordinary modem notation." 

I trust, therefore, that the modem form of the melody given to the 
Burial Psalms will not be adopted in the new Psalter, and that the 
genuine Church music will be given in genuine Church character. 

I am, sir. 

Your faithful servant, 

Eniruirn Sbddino. 



NEW CHURCHES. 

S. iiatyehureh, DetHnuMre, — The completion of the sumptuous re- 
building of this church, from the designs of Mr. J. W. Hugall, by the 
addition of its nave and aisles, deserves to be chronicled in our pages. 
Architecturally the new nave is perhaps more satisfactory than the 
chancel snd its aisles, as being less ambitious. The design is not very 
remarksble, but it is stately and appropriate. Ample area, clustered 
columns, with marble shafts, and good mouldings, form a whole, m sn 
ornate Middle-Pointed style, which is very pleasing, though it does not 
require much description. We can imagine a more original design, 
showing greater genius and invention ; but this does not diminish the 
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interest with which ire view the completioii of an important and cre« 
ditable work. The Bmall weet door, opening into the (retained) old 
tower IB evidently a temporary arrangement. 

S. John's Chapel, Hurstpierpoint, Susses. — ^The foundation-stone of 
this chapel has been laid, and the building will soon be rising from the 
designs of Mr. Slater. We especially commend the breadth of the 
chapel, which is to be 37 ft. ; with a length in proportion. To cor- 
respond with the quadrangles of the college the material of the new 
structure is faced flints with stone dressings. The chapel will form a 
continuation of the existing hall, its east end projecting considerably 
beyond the range of the quadrangle. 



CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

lAandaff Cathedral. — The opening of the new organ in this restored 
cathedral a week or two ago was chosen as the day for fixing in the 
reredos part of Mr. Dante Ro8setti*s painted triptych, which has long 
been in preparation. The subject of the whole design is as follows : — 
In the centre there is a large composition, representing the Blessed 
Virgin with the Holy Child, to whom an angel is introducing a shep- 
herd and one of the magi, while a company of angels is grouped in 
the air behind the low screen or wall of the stable. The Virgin, who 
is seated on the sinister side of the picture, (speaking heraldically,) is 
giving the Child's right hand to be kissed by the representative shep- 
herd ; while the Eastern Sage kneels on her left hand, with his back to 
the spectator, and the angel faces the group on the dexter side of th« 
canvas. One of the wings represents David, as king and psalmist ; the 
other, which is not yet painted, will represent David as a shepherd. 
The composition of the whole subject is thoughtful, and novel without 
being far-fetched. As to the design and execution, the completed wing, 
which has been finished for some time, is already mellow in tone, and 
shows signs of most careful and conscientious manipulation. The 
figure of the Psalmist is. however, rather awkward in its pose ; and the 
costume — a heavily-embroidered quasi-sacerdotal vestment, over a coat 
of chain mail — affords a fine field for good painting, but is somewhat 
whimsical. The more important central group is less well painted. 
Composition and colouring are good, but there is a general appearance 
of crudeness and want of finish. Although the picture is, we presume* 
designedly Prse-Raffaellite, yet the feults are certainly not of the kind 
that might be expected. The Blessed Virgin is drawn from a bmnetts 
model, in itself an innovation, but one against which no exception can 
reasonably be taken. But the anxious expression, and the tangled and 
dishevelled hair, seem to us an iconographical mistake. We do not 
know that we should insist upon the statuesque repose of one of 
Francia's Madonnas, or the passionless calm which Mr. Dobson would 
depict in the countenance of a Virgin } but Mr. Rossetti's type in this 
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picture is too naturalistic to be quite consistent with the rest of the pic- 
ture. All the angels seem to be drawn from the same model — a blonde, 
which is in striking contrast to the type chosen for the Virgin. We 
think that this repetition is to be regretted ; and both faces, as it seems 
to us, would have been the better for being a little more idealised. The 
leading angel is somewhat incongruously habited. If the stole is worn 
at all, it should not be treated like a mere flowing riband. These cri- 
ticisms, however, do not blind us to the real merits of this remarkable 
work. We congratulate Messrs. Prichard and Seddon on having suc- 
ceeded in obtaining so good a specimen of Mr. Rossetti's skill for the 
altar-piece of LlandafF cathedral. 

The Temple Church. — ^The opening of the north side of this most inter- 
esting church has brought to light some of the ori^nal masonry of the 
circular nave, and the curious western porch is now thrown open. The 
removal of the house built over it has revealed the exterior of the 
wheel window over the west door. It would appear from certain indi- 
cations on the north side of this porch that it was formerly roofed with 
a separate gable, having its axis at right angles to that of the church 
itself. This of course would show the above-mentioned wheel- window. 
We hope that Mr. St. Aubyn, who has this most interesting work in 
hand, will be able to discover with certainty the original roofing. And 
we trust that the whole exterior of this most important specimen of 
ancient ecclesiastical architecture will, before long, be brought back to 
its ancient form. The meagreness and poverty of the small new bell- 
turret on the north side is painfully conspicuous now that it is laid 
open to every eye by the destruction of the houses which used to conceal 
its shame. 

SS. Augustine and Faith, Watting Street, London, — We observe with 
satisfaction that the interior of this city church is being " beautified" — 
to use the old churchwardens* phrase — with better taste than usual. 
Colour is being extensively used ; but, unfortunately, not with sufli- 
cient boldness. The Wrennian altar-pieces have always maintained a 
kind of traditional system of debased coloration, with their sham marble 
columns and gilt panelling and ornaments. In the present case colour 
is being introduced, though timidly, in the painting of the roofs. The 
whole altar-piece is raised a few inches, which will give dignity to the 
sanctuary, and considerably improve the effect. More space will also 
be gained within the altar-rails. An equally great improvement will 
be the substitution of a low reading-seat for the present pew. This is 
one of the churches which preserves a rudimentary rood-screen ; but. 
unfortunately, it does not seem to be possible so to alter the arrange- 
ment of the seats as to treat the space eastward of this screen as 
though it were a ritual chancel. The frightful skylights in the roof by 
which this church is lighted will be screened by a framework of deco- 
rative ironwork, filled in with ground glass, bearing a simple pattern. 
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NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



S. JOHN 8, HAWAROKN. 

Deab Sir, — Would you allow me a short apace in your next for 
explanation ? 

I was. the other day, turning over the pages of the April, 1860, No. 
of the EcclestologUtt where, at page 01, 1 found an account of a Meet- 
ing at Arklow House, at which my friend, Mr. PuUan, is represented aa 
comiDg forward and exhibiting the " original sketch for the Polychro- 
matic decoration of S. John's, Hawarden, the design as well as ex- 
ecution of which had been, by mistake, attributed to the Rev. J. 
Troughton." And again, at page 120, " Mr. Pullan acted as the friend 
and adviser of Mr. Troughton throughout." 

After so long an interval, and when the affair may have been un- 
noticed or forgotten by your readers, it may seem trifling to return to 
it, but, lest by saying nothing I. should be thought to acquiesce in this 
as a sufficiently exact statement, and be thought a mere imitator, I 
shall be much obliged by your allowing me to say that — to Mr. Pullan 
I am indebted for almost all the designs or patterns on the walls ; for 
the designs of the chancel- screen ; the prayer-desk, and font crane. 
But, and it is the feature in S. John's which seems to have attracted 
the attention of the Ecclesiologist, for the picture part of the decora- 
tion, out of an historical series on wall, or panel, or glass, or in sculp- 
ture, of nearly sixty subjects, some of which are after well-known 
German pictures, altered here and there, some after representations less 
well known, and some of which are timid attempts at original design — 
of all these one only is due to Mr. Pullan. 

I have the highest esteem for my friend, Mr. Pullan, and the kindly 
aid and sympathy I have had from his mature taste and judgment in 
the execution of this work, but at the same time, I wish to place the 
afiair, if possible, in a truer light, and to show that I have not acted 
entirely under his direction, and that it is not the execution of the work 
only for which I am responsible. 

There must be a mistake somewhere about the " original design*' 
alluded to. It is true there was an original design, but it was for the 
chancel, and not the nave ; and moreover, it was never acted upon. I 
imagine that allusion is here made to a drawing begun here when the 
work had made considerable progress, finished elsewhere, and shown, 
some years ago, in the Royal Academy Exhibition. 

Thanking you for allowing me to make this explanation, 

I am, dear sir. 
Yours faithfully, 

Sept. 19, 1861. J. £. Tboughton. 

The Mamial of Illumination, by Messrs. Bradley and Goodwin, which 
we have already favourably noticed, has gone into an eighth edition 
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and an improved and enlarged form under the editorial care of Mr. 
J. J. Laing. All the illustrations seem to have heen redrawn and re- 
engraved by Mr. Laing, who, as a late assistant of Mr. Ruskin's, 
seema to be a very competent artist. Mr. Liaiog has also added to this 
useful and unpretending little volume a kind of supplement which he 
calls a " Companion of Illustrations." In this he gives us a number 
of designs for Borders, Capital Letters, Texts, and Detail Finishings. 
These rang^ from the twelfth century to the fourteenth ; and comprise 
patterns from Illuminated manuscripts, and at least one design, repre- 
senting S. Mary of Egypt, from a stained glass window at Chartres. 
The popularity of this deserving little book proves that the art of illu- 
mination is very extensively pursued. The volume is published by 
Messrs. Winsor and Newton, the Artists' Colourmen, and serves as an 
admirable advertisement of their wares. 

A correspondent, A. S., who gives his name, complains not without 
reason that the greater part of the roodscreen in Kingaton church, 
Surrey, has recently been removed, and that the remainder is soon to 
follow it. Such useless destruction is greatly to be lamented. In this 
case it cannot be pretended that the sqreen impeded the view of the 
altar. 

We have received some interesting details of the consecration of the 
new church of S. Peter, Draycot, Somersetshire, designed by Mr. 0. E. 
GKles, late of Taunton. If our correspondent or the architect could 
ftivour us with a sight of the drawings we should be able to speak as 
to the architectural merits of the building. We are obliged to reserve 
our criticism -of such works to those with whom we are personally 
acquainted. 

Mr. E. R* Robson, of Durham, requests us to correct an error which 
occurred on page 206 of our current volume. The chorch at Shincliffe, 
there mentioned, ia in the parish of S. Oswald, Durham, but is itself 
dedicated in honour of S. Mary. 

We have to acknowledge with many thanks the receipt from the 
Senatus Academicus of Christiania of a Latin letter on the subject of 
the Solennia Academica, to be held on the 2nd of September, in 
commemoration of the foundation of the Royal Norwegian University 
fifty years ago. The spirited and liberal way in which the University 
of Christiania maintains friendly communication with learned bodies in 
foreign countries is deserving of all praise. 
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ON ITALIAN POINTED ARCHITECTURE. 

A Lecture delivered ai the Arehiteetural Bxkibiium, AprU 5» 1859. 

By Oboaob Ebuund Stebkt, Esq. 

I THINK I may venture to assume diat it is not because the medisval 
architecture of Italy is less decidedly Gothic than any other variety of 
the style, that it has been selected as the subject for the only lecture 
at all bearing on mediseval art in the course provided by the Committee 
of the Exhibition for this season, the more so since five out of six 
among the exhibiting members seem to be devoting themselves, more 
or less, to the revival of Pointed Architecture ; or at least to the exhi- 
bition of designs in the Pointed style. It is by a mere aocideot, doubt* 
less, that no other and abler advocate of the claims of that style will this 
year have an opportunity of addressing an audience from this place ; 
whilst, as regards the subject on which I am asked to speak. I am sore 
I may conclude that the committee, feeling — and let me say, rightly feel- 
ing — ^the importance of an exact appreciation of the merits and failings 
of the much talked of and yet but little known Italian architecture of the 
middle ages, have thought it well to enlist me in their service, so that 
what I have been able to learn in my Italian journeys may be made 
available to others. I am not surprised at their wish ; for one cannot 
look round these walls without thinking somewhat sadly of the course 
which some architects are taking in their efforts after some new thing. 
The mere aim at newness without diligent study of old buildings can 
never end successfully ; least of all where it shows itself in an attempt 
to bring in features from a style so little understood as Italian Gothic, 
and by way of adornment of a style like our own national Gk>thic, not 
so thoroughly known as it ought first of all to be by every English archi- 
tect. It is, as you all know, but very recently that the Gothic architec- 
ture of Italy has been at all carefully studied. Mr. Hope, in his most 
valuable " History of Architecture," whilst giving great attention tp 
Italian buildings, dealt mainly with history, and but little with aesthetics. 

VOL. XXII. T T 
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Of Professor Willis the same may be said, and though the iUustratJOOs 
in the books of both these authors are poor and meagre, their works 
will always retain their value> and rather increase it in proportion as 
all of us become familiarised with many of the most remarkable of the 
buildings to which they refer, by means of photographs, the valoe of 
which can hardly be over-estimated so far as regards the rendering of 
form without colour. Since the publication of Mr. Hope's and Pro- 
fessor Willis's works, we have had in Mr. Ruskin*s volumes, the 
" Stones of Venice,*' the first attempt to claim all that it deserves for 
Italian architecture ; and their only fault appears to me to be the 
rather depreciatory way in which our own Gothic buildings are spoken 
of in comparison with those in which he is more especially interested. 
It is true that Mr. Ruskin nominally confines himself to Venice, but 
his pages are full of instruction in regard to the architecture of the 
Mainland, whilst they have opened up a mine of suggestive teaching 
which has, I believe, already done incalculable service to our art. 
and which only requires to be followed out in the same thoughtful 
way to effect good everywhere without any alloy. Besides these, 
there have been other publications of extreme value, on the detail of 
Italian buildings, so that it might seem almost needless for me to 
trouble you with my views upon the subject. Yet with all these 
publications it is clear that there is still much ignorance of the style, 
and much danger arising from this ignorance. We run only too 
great a risk just now of admiring overmuch and attempting to intro- 
duce what are supposed to be its main features without first of all really 
knowing what they are. For ages our English architects have had 
no eye for colour. This fault is generally admitted, and every one is 
striving to atone for it by the sudden introduction of colour in all 
directions, most of which is supposed, I believe, to be founded on 
Italian examples. This hot haste is dangerous, for if there is one 
lesson taught more forcibly by those buildings than another, it is that 
where colour is to be introduced it must be done thoughtfully, and 
with a full sense of the increased danger of failure in our works 
'which its use involves. For remember always, that though bad archi- 
tecture is sad work, bad architecture badly coloured is more than 
doubly sad, and that there can be no greater error than to suppose 
that the introduction of colour will allow us to pay less attention to 
form than, or even as little as, before. 1 wish that all who are striving 
in this direction would endeavour to see for themselves some of the 
ancient works whose glories they are anxious to revive ; they would 
find that theirs is an ordered beauty — grave, sober, dignified; free 
from affectation, conceit, or mere desire of display ; but yet of a nature 
which requires peremptorily of all who would emulate it not only 
that good taste and careful practice which all good art requires, but, 
at the same time, that much more rare and precious gift, a natural 
instinct for good colour. 

Let me say, before I conclude these, prefatory remarks, that I am 
fully aware of the need of being careful in what I say ; the more as 
I labour in some quarters under the entirely undeserved imputation 
of being a blind admirer of everything Italian ; with how much— 'Or 
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rather how little — ^justice you will be able to decide when you have 
heard what I have to say this evening. 

The difficulty of compressing such a subject within reasonable 
limits is so great that almost all reference to the evidences of develope- 
ment from earlier buildings, of which most architecture affords examples, 
must be avoided : and taking you at once to the buildings themselves, 
I will endeavour to convey a general idea of their character by a des- 
cription of their more prominent features, observing by the way that 
1 propose only to speak of buildings which I have myself seen. I can 
tell you nothing of Rome, Naples, or Sicily, or generally of southern 
Italy. The omission is perhaps not of great importance. It is true 
that in Sicily there appears to be as much subject for study as in any 
part of Europe, but as far as can be judged from illustrations, the 
mediseval architecture of Home and Naples seems to be very inferior 
to that of the north of Italy, while at the same time it is less Gothic. 

We have two influences brought out very forcibly in these Italian 
buildings. These are local and personal. The Venetian, Pisan, 
Genoese, and Veronese, for instance, are all distinctly local styles, in 
which early traditions were preserved to some extent from first to last ; 
and on the other hand, it is impossible not to notice the very great 
personal influence exercised over their descendants, as well as over their 
contemporaries, by some of the greater Italian architects, of whom I 
may adduce Nicola Pisano as the most eminent example. 

There is a third influence which must not be overlooked — that of 
foreign architects. Milan cathedral, designed by a German, is so 
thoroughly non -Italian that I shall not once have to allude to it; San 
Francesco at Assisi was evidently the work of a foreigner ; and I think 
that Genoa cathedral owes something of its peculiar character to con- 
tact with French art. Vercelli is adduced often as another instance, 
but I doubt, so far as I can judge by drawings, whether it can justly 
be included in the list. 

In the Middle Ages the Italians, I suppose, led a life more akin to 
our own at the present day than any other people. The country was 
populous, the cities numerous and rich, and the people full of emulation 
and individuality. In England and in France one of the most striking 
facts is the almost complete absence of any thing very obviously per- 
sonal in the art of the Middle Ages. The history of our old architects 
would be that of a race of giants, so equally matched that it is difficult 
to assign the pre-eminence to any one over the rest. We have had 
no Nicola Pisano here ; our old architects* work is singularly equal in 
its character in each period ; and whether it was displayed in the little 
village church lying concealed on the banks of a rippling stream, or in 
the vast abbey of some sequestered valley, or in the cathedral church 
of the busy city, there seems to be matter for equal admiration in each. 
In Italy, on the other hand, we see a number of individual architects 
exercising each their peculiar influence, varying very much in their 
skill and power, and having moreover the doubtful advantage of a con- 
stant recollection of the works of a different style of art from whose 
traditions they never escaped. Placed, in short, very much in the 
position that we are at the present day, they never wrought with the 
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same absolole and jojroiM freedom aa Uieir oontempoiariea in FniBce 
and England did; and thna, though tlieir arohitectnre may be in- 
ferior, it 18 of Yery special Talne to na; fior we may» perhaps, see 
better the cauae of some of onr own ahortcominga when we investigate 
theirs, and so be led to emulate the excellenee of the works which 
they ezeeoted under conditions so similar to those under which we 
labour, even if we cannot quite riTal the complete perfection of the 
greatest Mediaeval architects of the North. And, seeing that all the 
fimlts of Italian Gothic arose from the incomplete devotion of the 
Italians to the new art, and their lingering fondness for their old ckassie 
forms, we shall be led probably to recognize the paramount importanee 
of throwing ourselves heartily and entirely into the study and practice of 
one of the great divisions of our art, and so not venturing to attempt to 
design in Classic one day, and in Gothic the next, we shall make 
our sense of art so completely a portion of our inmost selves, aa never 
even to dream of doing anything in any but our own special style. 

Let us now go on to the examination of tiiese Italian Gotfaie boild- 
lags without further preface. 

In examining the features of any national school of architecture, it 
is worthy of notice how distinctly some of its peeuliaritiee and pre- 
judices are marked from the very first, even in the ground-plans of the 
buildings it produced. This is notably the case in the ecclesias t ical 
edifices of France, England, and Germany.^ Each had its spedal 
arrangement of plan seldom departed from, and handed on from age to 
age as a precious heiiioom. And going to Italy we shall find that the 
same feature strikes us there in almost all the buildings of the Pointed 
style. Their plans are all derived ftom two ancient types, both of 
which are of veiterable antiquity. It was from the Basilica, converted 
into a church, with its nave and aisles terminated at the end by an 
apsidal projection from a sort of transept, that almost all the Italian 
Gothic churches with transepts were copied. Indeed, if we look at 
tiie ground-plan of S. Paul without die widls, at Rome, and compare it 
with the fully developed dinrch of Santa Gioce, at Fbrenoe, we shsll 
see that absolutely the only difierence is the addition of amall chapels 
on the east side of the transept : so tliat' in place of the one apse which 
marks the former, we have the central apse and five chapels on each side 
of it ; whilst in the churches, founded on the same type, of the FVari 
at Venice> and San Domenico at Siena there are three ; and in Santa 
Maria Novella, Florence, Santi Giovanni e Paolo, Venice, and Saata An- 
aataaia, Verona, two eastern apsidal diiqpels on each side of the apse, tU 
opening direotly into the transepts. The church of Sen Clemente, st 
Rome, dating from the fifth omitury, with its three aialea ended with 
parallel apses at the east end, is the other type followed in such 
churches as the Cathedral of Toreello, and indeed all Italian Pointed 
ehurcbes without transepts. And even when, as in the thirteeDth 
and fourteenth centaries, Ihe Italian arohitecta eadeavoared to 
secure an immensely wide unbroken area of nave, they still looked 

' To these I sm now able to add Spain. In a recent tour (1861) among her nobb 
uedisval churches, I have been as mnch strack bj the conitant reprwindion of 
the aame gro«id*pUn, as I have ever been daewhere. ' 
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bttdL to their old precedents, and finished them at the east with three 
paralkl apeidal chapele. Thus* in this retpeet. Italian Gothic was 
•iaplj a natural development from an earlier style, and adhering very 
doseiy to the older phm and arrangements, affords us seareely an ex« 
ample of those proioDged choirs, of which our English cathednds and 
abheys are perhaps the most magnificent examples. But it was not 
only in respect of the plan that it thus founded itself upon what had 
before eadsted. The traces of classic influence are indeed so many 
and so dear, that it is hardly speaking too strongly to say that Gothic 
art was never fully developed in Italy, so shackled was it by the ever 
present influence of buildings in another style. Hence, the more we 
stady its peculiarities, the more we see how curious a mixture there ia 
in it of the character of Classic and Gbthic art. 

If we compare an ordinary Italian groined church with a French 
or Engtish example, we shall find one very marked difGerence in 
their plans. In the former each bay of the nave is square, and 
hence each bay of the narrower aisle is obkmg, with the great* 
est width towards the nave ; in the latter, on the contrary, the 
aisle compartment is square, and that of the nave oUong, with its 
Dsnowest side towards the aisle. Hence in the former the points of 
support are farther apart, and the plan loses mudi of its intricacy^ and 
St the same time, no doubt, the whole building loses much of its ^• 
parent scale. I'he cathedral at Florence, for instance, has but four 
bays in the length of its vast nave, and the eye refuses to be convinced 
by the practical measurement of the foot of the real dimensions of the 
building. The object always was to obtain as few points of support 
ss possible in a given area ; but there is no real gain in this. The 
points of support in the Italian churches were larger, and the cost in the 
end was probably much greater than in the apparency more intricate 
and complex plans of the French and English architects. The scienoe 
displayed in their planning was therefore of a superficial and mistaken 
detcriptioD, and not really equal to that which marks the woik of their 
northern competitors. The usual plan is sometimes deviated from and 
improved by having two bays of aisle opening with two arches into 
each bay of the nave, so that every bay of groining thronghont the 
church is very nearly square. This is a common plan in Early Ger- 
msD churches, and is one of the many indications of similarity between 
German and Italian work which might be adduoed were it possible 
to enter on this interesting question. The same absence of subdivi^ 
tion is seen in the elevation of each bay of an Italian church, where in 
place of the triple division in height of our great northern chnnehea 
with their well accentuated proportions and beautiful variety of detail* 
we have a singularly meagre design perpetoally repeated, and consist* 
ing genersUy of simple broad arches with a small circular clerestory 
window above them, and no other kind of decoration, save where tht 
painter has come with his ever-ready art to the rescue of the apparently 
MoBipetent arohiteot. 

The cathedral at Lucca has a triforium and clerestory somewhat 
skin to our own, and the cathedrals of Orvieto and Siena have clerestory 
windows of fair proportions, but in neither of these cases ia it possible 
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to institute any comparison between them and the design and detail of 
the corresponding parts of English churches without entirely condemn- 
ing the Italian designs. If we go to the exteriors we shaU find the same 
dissimilarity to Northern examples ; we find for instance an almost entire 
absence of buttresses, and in their place pilasters, round which the 
strongly marked stringcourses and cornices are returned in a way cu- 
riously repugnant to the practice of the Gothic architects of the North. 
At Siena there are huge cross walls in place of flying buttresses, and at 
San Francesco, Assisi, large round masses of masonry clumsily tiled at 
the top. The church of Santa Chiara, in the same city, has some of the 
largest fljring buttresses I know built against the walls of a church 
without aisles in the most ungainly manner. But generally there are 
no buttresses at all. Then again no Italian architect in the Middle Ages 
seems ever to have hesitated an instant about any amount of sham con- 
struction : and we must go to Italy prepared to accept sham gables 
and iron ties in all directions* as very important and r^ular fea- 
tures of the style, in place of the rigid truthfulness which so hon- 
ourably marks our own ancient architecture. Then again the roofs 
are almost invariably of flat pitch, though this is not of much im- 
portance, as they were thus best suited to the nature of the climate. 
But the Italian, wanting the true Gothic spirit, and afraid of a bold 
confession of the truth, not unfrequently attempted, as at Pisa, Orvieto, 
Cremona, and Siena, to conceid this fact by the addition of sham 
fronts and gables of prodigious height, extreme unreality, and great 
unsightliness. 

Finally, in the treatment of architectural mouldings the same like- 
ness to classic work is seen in Italian examples. They are generally 
thin reedy arrangements of hollows and fillets, with excessively little 
variety of contour, and (which is most provoking) it is seldom that 
any care is taken to fit them for the place they have to occupy. In 
the Pisan examples, for instance, we generally see a nearly similar 
section in the jamb and arch, but between them is inserted a capital of 
considerable size and great projection, which is perfectly useless, and 
quite fiiils (as do nine- tenths of the Italian capitals) in performing the 
Amotion so carefully attended to in all northern work, of gathering 
together the arch mouldings, and transmitting them through the smaller 
bearing shaft to the ground. It ought to be said, however, that the 
Italians were very fond of sharp lines of shadow, and with a son soch 
as that which generally illuminates their walls, they could well afford 
to neglect the kind of mouldings in which our ancestors indulged per- 
haps even to excess. In all these respects thereforo, the feeling exhi* 
bited by the mediaeval Italian architects was more like that of their 
classic forerunners than that of the contemporary artists of England 
and France, and of this we are constantly reminded in examining their 
works. 

There is however, one characteristic feature of Italian buildings, of 
which it is impossible to speak too warmly : and this is the constant 
use of the detached shaft. This is the one great and lasting beauty de- 
rived from classic examples. I'he Italians finding it used with luxurious 
profusion in their classic and Byzantine buildings, persevered in its use 
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throaghout the whole Gothic period. It is true that as time wore on* 
there was a much less free use of it than at first, but it was never alto- 
gether ignored. We cannot say as much for our own ancestors. So 
long as the influence of Italian art is visible in French, German, and 
^glish Gk)thic, so long the detached shaft was used, and just in pro- 
portion as that influence decreased, so did the frequency of its use de« 
crease. Our Romanesque and thirteenth century buildings were 
always full of shafts in doorways, windows, and clustered piers ; our 
fourteenth century buildings very rarely present us with distinct shafts^ 
though still giving examples of shafts combined with other mouldings ; 
whilst our fifteenth century buildings present nothing but combinations 
of mouldings. The consequence was. that the art of sculpture dete« 
riorated in a parallel course. There is no place m which architectural 
sculpture can be more fittingly displayed than in the capital of a 
column. It is the most convenient, and at the same time the most 
conspicuous position for it. It is, too, the most important feature in 
every design. The gathering together of all the arch mouldings into 
one, and concentrating their force before transmitting them to the 
ground, is the one point which ought to be emphasized above all 
others ; and it is one of the strongest among the many reasons in 
favour of Early-Pointed, and against the later varieties of the style, that 
in the one by the use of shafts with forcible and elaborately-cut capitals 
this point was most distinctly marked, whilst in the other by the disuse 
of ^e shaft and the constant practice of carrying the mouldings of the 
arch down to the ground without any interruption, it was as deter- 
minedly ignored. 

In this respect, therefore, above all others, Italian Gothic artists are 
worthy of our highest admiration. The love of variety characteristic 
of all good Gothic artists is conspicuous in their treatment of the 
shaft, almost more than anywhere else. When they are plain cylin- 
ders and not banded, (and the band does not occur at all frequently)* 
they often taper slightly,^ and with very beautiful e£Pect. Of coarse 
when the shaft is spiral, or when the occurrence of a band destroys 
the idea of continuity from base to capital, this is less common. 
The circular shafts are sometimes inlaid. Lucca cathedral afibrds» 
perhaps, the best examples of this mode of decoration : the shafts 
are white inlaid with dark green ; some have a diaper, others are girt 
with a succession of simple chevrons, others with spiral lines, others 
with crosses, flowers, fleurs-de-lys. or foliated circles, and one at least 
with a succession of imitations of arcades one over the other. In the 
building these shafts are frequently alternated with sculptured shafts, 
deeply cut with spiral lines of mouldings, occasionally adorned with 

I The following are examples of the extent to which the shaft is reduced in pro- 
portion to its height : — 

Height of Diameter Diameter 

Shaft. at Base. at Neck. 

ft. in. in. in. 

Cloister, San Zenone, Verona .. 3 11^ 6J 4^^ 

Cloister, Genoa Cathedral ..45 6 5^ 

Ck>iater, San Stefano, Bologna . . 2 8i 4} 4| 
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Bcolptore of fiowen» m in th« CampaDile of Oiolto at Floroioe. Oc- 
tagonal ahafta also are used oooaaionally, and a good ezanqple ia aeao 
in the skafta forming, with rich iron work between then, the acreen 
roond the altar under the " croasing" of Santa Chtara at Asaiai. Spiral 
shafts are often also inlaid richly with mosaic. In the monnaient of 
Pope Benedict X., at Peragia» the shafts are of white marble, the 
spiral linea formed with a bead and fillets, and at the base and i^eck of 
the shaft the beads are all connected tc^ther with Tine leaves carved 
in the spandrels between the little connecting archea. SbmU figarea 
carred in the marble are creeping round the shaft in the hollow formed 
by the spiral construction. The spacea between the mouldings are filled 
in with glass mosaic nattems in red» green, and blue on a gold ground* 
The shafts of Orcagna'e shrine in Or' San Midiele, Florence, are of 
the tame character and they occur frequently in the beat and richeat 
internal work.^ 

The arrangement of spiral ahafts was generally, but not alwaya, aym- 
metrical. In the Campanile of Florence, where they occur in pairs on 
each side of a window, they are always arranged with the spiral linea 
curving in oppoaite directions. In the porch of Santa Maria Maggiore, 
Bergamo,' the three shafta in each jamb are all difierent : the firat 
spiral and carved but not moulded ; the second moulded in a chevron ; 
the third spiral and moulded only ; and the central shaft is red 
the others are all white. Anodier variety is seen in the 
coupled shafta at the entrance to the crypt of San Zenone, Verona, 
where both the shafta are quatrefoil in aection, and one pf them alio 
slightly spiral.^ In a monument in the south aisle of the same church* 
four shafts are cut out of one Uodc of marUe, and in order to ahow 
tliia they are knotted together in the centre, and a similar example 
exists in one of the windows of the Brc^tto at Como. The shafts round 
the lower basin of Nicola Pisano's fountain at Perugia are in doateia 
of three, chevroned, spiral, and fluted in the greatest possible variety, 
whilst those whidi (standing in the lower) support the upper baain. 
are all plain circular shafts. 

In later works we find that the error of continuing arch mouldings 
to the ground, instead of stopping them on the capital, was occasion* 
ally committed. The church of the F^rari, at Venice, afforda an inatance 
of a moulded imitation of a duster of shafta, chevroned and apiral. 
forming jamb and arch alike. The later doorways, such aa those of the 
Palazzo Publico, Perugia, the western doorways of the cathedral of 
Como, and the side doorways of the Cathedral at Florence, have jaasba 
and arches identical in section : but even in these cases there ia alwajra 
a capital interposed, and I remember no example of a continuona mould- 
ing without an impost. But these are rare exceptions to the general 
rule, and in one of the kteat examples, the choir screen of S. Mark*a» 

1 The shafts used in the Shrine of S. Edward at Westminster are of the aame 
description. 
3 See IrQntiBpiece to " Brick and Marble in the Middle Ages." 
* The iUnstration in *' Brick and Marble in the Middle Ages/' is erroneous in giv- 
ing this spiral line considerably too rapid in its oorre. Since the drawing was made 
the removal of plaster has disclosed an outer arch of architectnral sculpture of hunt- 
ing scenes. 
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Venice, (dated a.d. 1394, with the name of tfae sculptor in an in* 
scription on the cornice), the shafts are of the simplest form. 

f have said enough to explain why with the single exception of their 
shafts we ought never to expect ^e same kind of perfection in an 
Italian Oothic building, as in a French or Bogiish work of the same 
date ; and I will now go on to show how, nevertheless, the style does 
contain features of extreme beauty and purity — ^many of them quite 
peculiar to itself. Tndeed, there is perhaps no country in the world which 
excels Italy in the buildings which were erected for civic and domestic 
purposes. The ducal juJace, and some of the other palaces at Venice ; 
the Broletto of Como ; the palaces at Siena, Lucca, and Viterbo, and 
the Palazzo Communale, at Perugia, are some only among many which 
might be enumerated, any one of which would have not only an advantage 
over most of our own buildings, as a model of good architecture, but at 
the same time Uie merit of fitness for the purposes for which our do- 
mestic buildings are at the present day required. Then, again, there 
are the exquisite porches (such as that at Bergamo) ; the peculiar, and 
generally noble, campaniles ; the many-shafted cloisters ; the perfect 
monuments • the iise of brick- work of the best kind ; and, finally, that 
in which Italian architecture of the Middle Ages teaches us more than 
sny other architecture since the commencement of the world, the 
intrcdtietion of colour in construction — managed generally with such 
eonsummate beauty, refinement and modesty, that even where it accom« 
penies faulty construction and unworthily sham expedients, it is impos- 
sible to avoid giving oneself up altogether to admiration of the result. 

Having thus said enough to show that I am not a mere blind enthu- 
nast about Italian architecture, — and who indeed who has studied, as i 
have done, not only a vast number of buildings in England, but nearly 
all also of the best examples in France and Germany, could do other- 
wise than profess his truest allegiance to be due after all to the trutiifiil 
beauties of his own national variety of the style ? — let me now go on 
to describe in detail the special features which mark each variety of 
Italian Pointed. 

It will be most convenient to confine myself in the first instance to 
ecclesiastical buildings, because they are by very much the largest dass^ 
and will enable us to understand the features of the style, as contrasted 
with those of our English work^ rather better than the domestic buildings 
which afibrd fewer points of comparison. 

llie first view of an Italian Pointed church, whatever its date, is 
startlingly unlike anything that we are accustomed to in our own old 
buildings. It is usually a long, broad, rather low building, lighted 
with but few windows, with a small clerestory, if any, and with scarcely 
any irregularity in shape or plan ; it has scarcely ever more than one 
tower, and this is never combined with the rest of the design in the 
manner common to us in England or France. There is no approach, 
then, to such combination of steeples as are familiar to us at Canter- 
bury, Wells, Laon, Reims, or Rouen, and undoubtedly very much less 
external grandeur. The steeple, when it does occur, is often detached ; 
and when it is engaged it is placed in some irregular and abnormal po- 
sition, where it is at once felt that it is purposely not intended to be 

VOL. XXII. z z 
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looked at in conjunction with the main fa^de of the building. The 
only relief to the monotonous outline of the main building is at the 
crossing, where something in the way of a dome is occasionally intro- 
duced, (as in the cathedral at Siena, and elsewhere), but this is always 
of but slight elevation, and not intended to produce any of the effects, 
aimed at in our own central steeples. 

The cathedral at Pisa, with its detached campanile, separated by some 
one or two hundred feet fixim the nearest point of the building, is a 
fair example of the type which most of the great Italian churches to 
some extent followed. And, covered though it is with enrichment and 
arcading, the type is one with which my eye has never become satis- 
fied. It wants altogether the Gothic element of height ; and I hardly 
know whether it secures any more effectually the equally important ele- 
ment of repose ; an element in which to superficial observers the best 
Gothic buildings of the North may appear to be deficient, simply because 
they do not sacrifice everything to it : but which was nevertheless 
never lost sight of by the architects of the best periods in either Eng- 
land or France. 

To go now from the general design of Italian churches to their par- 
ticular features, let us look at their facades. And here we have a 
portion on which, in common with ourselves, they often lavished the 
greatest pains. The treatment is very similar in its idea throughout 
the whole period during which the style prevailed: and the effect 
produced is undoubtedly often very atriking. 

The commonest type of facade is one in which the cornice, which is 
generally of slight projection, but deep and marked in character, is 
carried up the flat gable of the building, whikt the whole front, divided 
by verti(»d pilasteia into three or five divisions, is lighted either by a 
series of circular windows, or by one large and important rose in the 
centre. This class of front is common to most of the Gothic churches 
in Lombardy. Going southward, we have another t]rpe presented to 
us, evidently founded on the earlier churches of Lucca and Pisa» whose 
fronts, as you know, were covered from the base to the summit with a 
profusion of arcading. At Pisa, we have Gothic examples of fronts of 
this description in Santa Caterina, and San Michele» the former finished 
with a great steep gable, covered with very fine arcading, and the latter 
following exactly the outline of the early cathedral, arcaded very richly, 
with the plain surfaces of the wall inlaid with patterns in dark marble. 

In the churches of San Francesco, and Santa Chiara, and in the cs- 
thedral at Assisi, we see again another type of facade. These are all 
remarkable for the simple outlines of their eteep*pitched gables, their 
large western doors, and their rose windows, surrounded by the symbols 
of the four Evangelists* These facades are honourably distinguished 
as being in no sense sham. 

At Ferrara, we see another and very different design in the grand 
front to the cathedral, which — save that it is an entirely and shamelessly 
sham front — might vie even with that of a northern cathedral in beautyi 
intricacy, and richness of character. It is divided into three near^ 
equal divisions in width, each of which is gabled, and the upper part is 
entirely covered with arcading of genuine Early -Pointed character; 
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wbikt great part of the central compartment is occupied by a porch of 
considerable beauty, the upper portion of which is covered wjth sculp- 
ture, representing the Last Judgment, whilst in one of its arches stands 
a famous statue of the Madonna, by Nicola Pisano. When an English- 
man sees the tympanum of the principal doorway of such a church filled 
with the sculpture of S. George and the Dragon, he may be pardoned for 
recollecting that our royal family have sprung from the same stock as 
the D'Estes, once Lords of Ferrara, the front of whose cathedral is 
the fittest save one in Italy to rival the fronts of our own cathedrals. 
Need I say that that one is the front of San Lorenzo^ the cathedral at 
Genoa ? This is mainly remarkable for the exquisite, indeed unequalled, 
beauty of its three western doorways. There is nothing more beautiful, 
nor more thoroughly Gothic, in the whole realm of Christian art. They 
cannot be said to vie with, because they are in many respects unlike, 
the general type of the great French doorways. Yet, in some par- 
ticulars, they are so puzzlingly like a certain class of French work, as 
to afford room for endless conjecture, and I know no point on which 
trustworthy documentary evidence would be more interesting than any 
bearing on their construction would be. The two doorways, at the 
west ends of the aisles of Kouen Cathedral, have many features which 
suggest a connection with this Genoese work. The detail of the 
sculpture of foliage is very similar, in both rather Italian than French 
in its character : whDst the rich effect obtained at Genoa by inlaying 
black marble with white, and white marble with black patterns, finds 
its counterpart at Rouen in an ingenious sinking of the face of the 
stone with deeply-cut indentations, which, at a Htlle distance, produce 
by their deep shadows almost the same effect as that produced by the 
marbles of Genoa. Another remarkable feature in this fa9ade is that, 
unlike any other Italian example with which I am acquainted, it was 
apparently intended to have been finished with two steeples. This 
fact, added to the mixed French and Italian character of the sculpture, 
and to the distinctly French treatment of the mouldings, which are 
arranged and undercut in a way I have never seen in other Italian work, 
lead me to believe that this is not to be classed as pure Italian work. 
Either it was executed by a Frenchman, or by an Italian who was well 
acquainted with the architecture of the North of France. If this last 
supposition (which is the more probable) be true, it appears to me to 
afford the happiest augury of the good result which may follow in our 
own day from the careful study of continental examples. We may 
hope, if we study wisely, to accomplish what the architect of Genoa 
has given us an example of, — the harmonious combination of ideas 
derived from different sources, and entirely consistent with the precise 
object, position, or locality of the building in which they are applied, at 
the same time that we avoid, as did the Genoese architect, the re- 
motest semblance of mere oopyism of other men's work. 

There are other cases, such as those of the cathedrals of Orvieto, 
Siena, and Cremona, in which, though the building has a clerestory, 
with lean-to roofs to the' aisles, no intimation of the real construction is 
derived from the front, which is merely put up for the sake of effect, and. 
Its a matter of course, is generally unsuccessful. The two first named 
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ohurcbes have eaeh three prodigiously eteep-pitcfaed gables in front of 
flat roofs, and when seen from the rear are, as may be imagined, lodi- 
cronsly unsatisfactoryrivhilftt at Cremona, one enormous gable, filled with 
sham windows, is carried up in front of the triple construction of aisle and 
clerestory, and is heavy in its outline, and (like the last examples) most 
unfortunate in its appearance, when viewed anywhere but exactly in 
front, and, even when thus seen, very obviously unreal. In adci^tion 
to all these there is another class of west fronts* often commenced, but 
seldom if ever finished : those namely, which it was intended to veneer 
with marble. These were generally first of all completed in very 
rough brickwork, and as at Santa Anastasia, Verona, San Petronio, 
Bologna, and Santa Croce, Florence, the marble facing was either never 
done at all, or scarcely advanced beyond the base. From the general 
truthfulness of the first- mentioned church, and the exqubite beauty of 
the arrangement of the red, white, and grey marble in its western 
doorway, it may fairly be thought that we have lost as much by its 
non-completion as by that of any other unfiniBhed building in Italy. 

The west front of S. Fermo Maggiore, in the same city, should not 
be omitted from my list, as it is a good example of a completed coloured 
facade. Its ds,te is, I believe* circa 1270 — 1313, but its effect is, as is 
often the case in Italian work, that of a considerably earlier work. It has 
a round-arched doorway, with two stages of arcading on either side ; and 
four trefoiled lancets above. In the gable, which is finished with the 
usual cornice, is a small four-light window. The whole front is built in 
alternated courses of red brick and stone ; pilasters at the angles stop 
the strings and cornice, and are finished with pinnacles, and a third 
pinnacle rises from the apex of the gable. It would take much time, 
without corresponding advantage, to mention other examples. Suffice 
it to say, that the cathedrals of Monza, and Como, and churches in 
Pavia, Bologna, Padua, Pisa, Perugia, and Lucca, with the church of 
the Madonna deir Orto, in Venice, and the fine early front of Santa 
Maria, at Toscanella, afford examples of all the varieties of Italian 
fronts, which after all, have a great sameness of character* and appear 
to roe to show generally great poverty of invention. The last of the 
list, the facade of the church at Toscanella, is perhaps in some re- 
spects the most remarkable of all. The rose-window and doorway 
below it are of the best early First*Pointed ; and, as well as the angles 
of the wall» are adorned with a dog-tooth enrichment, identical in its 
character with that which we see so frequently in our own buildings 
of the thirteenth century. I know no finer circular window than this 
example of Toscanella, even in France, that land of circular windows. 
The other portions of Italian churches are even less satisfactory than 
their fia9ades. I have already explained that the deresfeory is rarely 
lighted by anything more elaborate than a succession of circular windoirs 
of small size. The church of Santa Anastasia, Verona, built between 
1 260 — 1297, gives us the best example of these, the windows here being 
of brick, filled in with very g^od early plate tracery in stone ; and the 
cathedrals at Orvieto, Lucca and Siena, and the church of Santa Croce, 
at Florence, have clerestory windows of larger size, and suggestire oi 
the churches of Northern Europe, save that even they are by oompa- 
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riBOD small windows and do not by any means fill the arch of the 
vaulting. The east end is often more picturesque ; and the church of 
S. Fermo Maggiore, Verona, affords a good example, the date of which 
is circa ▲.!). 1310. Here the vast nave is properly roofed. To the 
east of it is a narrow chancel, finished with a five-sided apse* and aisles 
on either side of it. This apse has on each face a ateep gable between 
two pinnacles, aU the gables being, however, entirely sham and for orna- 
ment's sake. The groupmg is picturesque ; but, being evidently con- 
trived only for effect, is not satisfactory to the judgment. The east 
end of Santa Maria Novella, Florence, is remarkable for its excessively 
English character. It is a square end, having a large window of three 
lights, with tracery composed of three small ousped circles, pierced 
within an inclosing arch, not unlike the whole design of the west front 
of Romsey abbey church. The east end of Santa Croce is more Italian. 
It has, as has been mentioned, an eastern apse, and five chapels, open- 
ing from the transepts on either side, giving internally a range of no 
less than eleven altars, all opening directly into the transept, and re- 
calling to mind the somewhat similar, but more beautifully designed, 
eajstern transepts of Durham cathedral and Fountains abbey. Exter- 
nally each side of the apse of Santa Croce is gabled as at San Fermo 
M%gguxe, Verona. Each transept is roofed with two gabled roofs facing 
the east, and below is a succession of smaller gables over the chapels. 
The whole elevation, however, is far from being so striking as might 
be expected from its extent and importance. The fact is that the 
arrangement of the outline is not skilful, whilst the detail is all as 
poor as it well can be. The east ends of the church of the Madonna 
Gloriosa dei Fnuri, and of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, at Venice, are per- 
haps the two finest examples of this portion of the building to be seen in 
Italy, and are worthy of very high praise. In both the detail is richly 
wrought in brick, and the chapels on the east of the transepts have the 
peculiarity of being planned witk an angle in the centre, a favourite 
device of the artists of the school of the Pisani, seen again in the church 
of Santa Anastasia, at Verona, but almost unknown in Northern Gothic. 
If we descend from generals to details we shall find much more to 
admire, and altogether much more to interest us. Hie doorways and 
the porches, which protect without concealing them, are often especially 
beautifiiL I have already mentioned the doorways of Genoa Cathedral : 
and the north porch of Santa Maria Maggiore, at Bergamo, deserves 
to be mentioned at the same time. It is of three stages in height, 
supported upon single shafts, and built of coloured marbles. Here, as 
so often in Italian work, we have semicircular arches in conjunction with 
cusping and tracery of distinctly fourteenth century character ; whilst 
another evidence of the force of ancient tradition is seen in the placing 
of the great marble shafts, which support the whole porch, on the backs 
of lions. The porch of Ferrara cathedral is a thirteenth century work 
of somewhat similar scale and arrangement, but rather inferior beauty. 
It is finished at the top with a gable on each face, and is entirely covered 
with sculpture and tracery of early character, the doorway itself being 
Romanesque. This porch is remarkable also as being one of the very 
few examples of sculpture introduced externally in a mode somewhat 
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analogous to that which we see so frequently in the finer French churches 
and to some extent in our own ; the Last Judgment is represented 
here, hut it is spread in too unsystematic a manner, and will not 
bear comparison either with the French examples or with the sculpture 
on the west front of Orvieto cathedral, which is not only beautiful in its 
position, but beautiful also to a^igh degree in all its detail of design and 
execution. Another favourite and beautiful type is that of the porch on 
the north side of San Fermo, at Veroua, which is arched on each face, 
and roofed with a flat-pitched roof. The arches spring from the carved 
capitals of detached shafts, which are held together with iron ties to 
resist the thrust of the arches. In the doorways, inclosed within these 
porches, we shall hardly find so much to admire, and must not expect 
anything like our own or the great French examples. Italian Gothic 
doorways are always strongly suggestive of an imitation of earlier ex- 
amples ; as, e.g., we see in the very fine doorway of the Palazzo Publico, 
at Perugia, where the arch is semicircular, though the date cannot be 
earlier than the commencement of the fourteenth century. Generally 
the opening is square-headed, with a lintel often formed by an inge- 
nious dovetailing of stones together,^ of which good examples exist at 
Flesole, Monte San Savino, and in S. Paolo, at Pistoja. The jambs 
of the doorway are sometimes only moulded, but oftener adorned with 
plain or twisted shafts ; the sections of jamb and arch are generally the 
same ; and if there is any sculpture it is introduced on a small scale in 
medallions round the jamb and arch. 

Somewhat similar in idea to the kind of porch I have been describing are 
the exquisite monuments which often occur against the external walls of 
Italian churches. A fine early thirteenth century example, with a trefoil 
ciisp under the favourite flat pediment, occurs against the wall of tiie 
Church of la Vigne, at Genoa ; another of singular nobility, supported 
on a basement of rough brickwork, at the angle of the Piazza of San 
Domenico, at Perugia. Here the inarble shafts, sturdy and simple, 
support the groining and arches on each face, above which a brick 
pyramid forms a finish at once sufficient for good efl^ect, and suggestive 
to those amongst us who fear the naked simplicity of good 'work and 
noble ideas, and overlay them with petty detail in too many cases 
only to the destruction of all the nobility of the work. The Scaliger 
monuments at Verona are examples known to every one ; but perhaps 
the very best example of their class is to be seen in connection with the 
church of Santa Anastasia, in the same city. Here the pointed trefoiled 
arch, on each face of the canopy over the tomb, springs from four 
detached shafts, and fits very closely into flat gables or pediments, 
above and from between which rises a perfectly plain pyramidal mass of 
stone. The very simplicity of the design of these monuments is their 
greatest charm ; and so conscious were their designers of this, that 
they seem to me to have lavished all their care and refinement upon 
their design. There are of necessity iron ties at the springing of the 
arch ; but it was felt necessary to give the eye a sense of security be- 
yond what the existence of these ties could afford. And this was 

1 Numerous examples of masonry arranged in the same way occur in old Englislv^ 
examples. The openings of fire-places in particular are often so oonstrooted. 
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accomplished by adding on the under side of the arch a simple and 
rather heavy casp, generally proportioned with a degree of delicate 
skill of which modern architects appear to me (if I may dare to say it) 
never to dream. I believe that good architecture may generally be 
detected at once by the shape of a cusp. I am certain that good 
Italian architecture invariably has cuspiog which is both nervous in 
its curve and yet delicate : and I suspect that most modern cusps are 
drawn by the hundred by architects' derks as a mere matter of busi- 
ness with DO thought and no pleasure. Yet surely as there is nothing 
so charming as evidence of the master's hand even in the smallest de- 
tails, so there can be nothing which an architect is safely able to leave 
to chance or another man's good taste. 

(To be contmued.J 



FERRETS RECOLLECTIONS OF PUGIN. 

To the Editor of the EcclesiologUt, 

Sir, — I have to thank you for the very fair and acceptable review of 
the above-named book given in your last number. Nobody can be more 
conscious of the shortcomings of the volume than I am. I was beset 
with difficulties from the very commencement, and several times nearly 
gave up the work in despair : yet I was determined* spite of all obstacles, 
that some connected record of so extraordinary a man as Welby Pugin 
should be written: and the favourable manner in which my feeble 
efforts have been received amply repays me for my trouble. 

However imperfectly I may have accomplished the task* I have yet 
to discover either that the materials exist, or that anybody could have 
known or collected a greater number of facts relating to this singularly 
gifted man than I have brought together. May I now ask permission 
through the pages of the Ecclesiologist (than which no fitter channel 
can be found,) to offer a few remarks arising out of the comments made 
upon the book ? You observe, page 306 : — " It seems hard to believe 
that in 1826, when he could only have been fourteen years old, he ob- 
tained permission from Lord Jersey to make any excavations he chose 
on the site of Rochester Castle." 

Surprising as this may appear, it is not the less true. I was with 
him for some days at Rochester, and well remember his indomitable 
spirit ; of this the noble proprietor was made acquainted, and there- 
fore conceded to him a permission which would most probably have 
been withheld from a less persevering archaeologist. I shall never for- 

fet the indignant but well-merited reply which he gave to a most 
istinguished architect of that day, who ventured, when inspecting the 
Castle, to question the utility of his researches^ and admonished him 
to make some better use of his time. A regard for the feelings of this 
aged gentleman, who is still living, alone forbids my giving th^ 
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anecdote with all its bitterness verbatim^ It most always be borne ia 
mind that everything Pagin did was extraordinary in some way or 
other. He was precocious in the highest degree, and in my opinion 
showed greater genius as a boy than he ever displayed in after life. 

In illustration of his early literary talent, I was particularly anxious 
to have given some examples of his powerful writing when he was only 
fifteen years old. 

It was his mother's weekly custom to give him the titles of subjects 
on which to write themes. Many of these themes I have seen and 
read : Mrs. Pugin, who was no mean judge of literary efforts, treasured 
these youthful compositions, and always spoke of them as most masterly 
productions. Upon application to the family, I was sorry to find that 
these effusions had either been mislaid or destroyed. They were all 
on moral or religious subjects, and the latter were strongly impregnated 
with what are called Evangelical views : but they were nevertheless 
exceedingly clever. 

It may not here be out of place to mention why I was more in- 
timately acquainted with Pugin from 1826 till 1832, than any other 
person. Amongst his father's several architect pupils, only two or 
three resided in the house ; I was one of the latter. All, with the ex- 
ception of myself, left the office on Saturday evening, and returned 
from their friends on Monday. I remained during Sunday the insepa- 
rable companion of young Pugin. There was not an ancient chureh 
in London which we did not attend on some Sunday afternoon, after 
the constrained service at Irving's conventicle in the morning. His 
mother never joined the family breakfast- table on " Lorp's Days." and 
his father (who had little feeling of sabbatical reverence) delighted on 
these mornings (free from ordinary daily occupations) to produce his 
son*s weekly sketches, pointing out to him their defects, and stimulat- 
ing him to fresh exertions. I have spoken strongly of Mrs. Pugia's 
theological views because she held extreme opinions, and was never 
happier than when she could find somebody willing to engage in con- 
troversy, her son being frequently a listener. These disputations 
sometimes led to considerable acrimony. I remember, on one occasion, 
hearing the bell ring violently, the library door suddenly thrown open, 
and a fierce voice exclaim, '' Leave the house, sir, leave the house, sir, 
you dare to rob my Saviour of His Divinity ? depart instantly, (shoot- 
ing more loudly,) Mary, open the street door :" (a feeble voice remon- 
strating,) ".Now, my dear madam, be calm, pray hear me; when thst 
film of prejudice, that cobweb of iniquity is removed from your eyes — " 
" Don*t talk to me, sir, 1*11 hear no more, begone, rob me of my Sa- 
viour indeed ? leave the house this instant." Thus unceremoniously 
was the gentleman expelled the premises, for venturing to express 
opinions bordering on Socinianism. Scenes of this kind were not un- 
frequent. Such exhibitions of fanatical zeal and ungovernable tem})er 
could not fail to exercise a baneful influence upon young Pugin, and 
we know what soon followed. 

The description you give of his manner of sketching is most cor- 
rect, and I am reminded of the remarkable firmness of his toacb 
by my friend, Mr. Dollman, the author of The Analysis of ament 
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DoMeatie Arehitechare, who tells me that on coming from Ramsgate, 
bj the packet on a most tempestuous day, on entering the cabin* 
when off the North Foreland, he was astonished to find Pugin seated 
at the comer of a table with his ink*bottle suspended from his button, 
foot-rule in hand, drawing away, quite regardless of the violent lurch- 
ing of the boat, and the misery of those lying about him. On surprise 
being expressed, Pugin replied that the motion made little or no dif- 
ference to him. I mention these little facts, because, with the well- 
grounded conviction which I entertain that Pugin was one of the most 
extraordinary artists of his day, every trait of his character deserves 
mention. In concluding your notice, yon remark that " there must be 
materials left for a still more perfect portraiture of one of the most re- 
markaUe men of his generation." I venture to doubt this, as I am 
informed that others who before me had attempted a mere outline of 
his career, broke down early in their efforts. I applied to every quarter 
where it was probable I might obtain valuable information, and was 
surprised at the scanty amount available. Of his facetious sayings 
there are plenty to be obtained, but of his opinions upon art there is 
little beyond what is contained in his invaluable publications. 

Amongst the documents placed in my hands by his family there are 
numerous letters, but not such as would add to the interest of his 
memoirs. It is possible, however, that amongst the clergy with whom 
he corresponded, there may be letters which can throw further light 
on his character. If such exist, I should be thankful for copies of them. 
My aim has been to exhibit a truthful portrait of a remarkable man of 
genius, depicting his singular habits as well as his great qualiries. I 
shall be only too happy to hear that some more able person is about 
to follow up the work which I have but imperfectly periformed. 

Yours, &c. 

Benjamin FcaaBY. 



IRISH ECCLESIOLOGY. 

Thb interesting ardcle in the Eeehsiohgist, Vol. xx., p. ^17, has no- 
ticed so largely the remains of Cistercian and other abbeys in Ireland, 
as to leave Uttle more to be said on that branch of Irish ecclesiology. 
Most of the existing monastic remains are there described or referred 
to; and as the cathedrals of Armagh,^ Kilkenny,^ and Limerick^ have 
also been noticed in the Ecclesiologist, (the two former with much 
accuracy and minuteness,) we shall confine ourselves at present to in- 
dicating some ancient churches, chiefly in the South and West of 
Ireland, which do not seem hitherto to have engaged much attention, 
even from those who are well acquainted with Killamey and other 
picturesque scenes visited by tourists. 

In the county of Carlow is the cathedral church of Leighlin, an 
andent church, consisting of nave and choir with central tower, and 

^ Bcclesiologist, vol. zvi., p. 8. ^ lb., vol. six., p. 25. 

* lb., Yol. six., p. 244. 

VOL. XXII. AAA 
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several cbapels (now ruinouB) on the north side* all ranging vnth the 
ichoir except one westward of the tower ; and there seems to have been 
also a corresponding one on the south, so as to form a sort of transept. 
The nave is very dark, lighted only by a western window, which has 
odd, debased-looking tracery ; beneath which, as well as on the south 
side, we find doorways with fair arch mouldings and shafts, of rather a late 
period. The nave is used merely as a vestibule to the choir, which is 
separated by a screen enclosing the space under the tower, and is fitted 
up for the performance of Divine service with modem pews, a heavy 
reredos and pulpit, and stalls at the west end for the capitular clergy. 
The tower has the usual Irish stepped battlement and square-headed 
belfry windows, and rises upon four pointed arches, those on the north 
and south built into the wall, which is there lighted by single lancets: 
those on the east and west have mouldings, and spring from octagonal 
shafts. The tower has stone groining, of rather late character, with 
intricate ribs, but no bosses. 

The east window is curious, yet not very uncommon in Ireland ; of 
four lights, and subarcuated, with rather debased character and a 
transom. The southern windows, of three lights, are of similar design, 
and the eastern and south-eastern have banded shafts in the jambs. 
There are five sedilia, with trefoil-heads and shafts. The chapels 
on the north have windows of somewhat Flamboyant tracery. Tbe 
choir is said to have been rebuilt in 1527, but some of its features 
must be of an earlier date. The situation reminds one of S. David's, 
the church standing quite in a hollow, and the ground of the church- 
yard rising steeply on the north. 

In the county of Clare we should notice first the cathedral church of 
Killaloe. It is a small First-Pointed church, with central tower and 
without aisles, and in a tolerable state of preservation. The choir has 
long lancets. The east window is a triplet, within a pointed arch, and 
has shafts with capitals rising to the very top. The other windows of 
the church are single or double lancets. The tower, which has a 
rough, military appearance, rises upon four good pointed arches, with 
capitals of foliage, and has some plain groining. Its upper story is of 
mere parapet walls rising above the real roof. There is a very rich 
Romanesque doorway on the south side of the nave, near the west end. 
having curious ornamentation in the mouldings. It must have opened 
to a chapel now destroyed. The date of the rebuilding of this church 
is said to be 1194. 

On the north side of the churchyard is one of the early stone-roofed 
Irish chapels, considered by Petrie to be as early as 670. The nave is 
complete, the chancel destroyed. The chancel-arch is a plain semi- 
circular one, the western entrance of more ornamental character. 

The nave of the cathedral is not used ; the choir separated by a screen, 
and fitted up with modem seats, episcopal throne, and stalls for the dean 
and chapter. The north transept is quite separated, and occupied t^ 
vestry, &c. 

At Ennis, the modem parish church occupies the site of the nave of 
the abbey church. The tower is central, and of oblong form, has 
some plain groining, and rises on four pointed arches, of which tbe 
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noTthem and southern are remarkably narrow and acnte. There is no 
transept, but the aisles pass the tower. The choir and a chapel on the 
south of the nave are in ruins, but have good work. The choir is 
Irish First-Pointed, and has an eastern triplet of lancets under a pointed 
arch, with shafts divided according to the Irish fashion by numerous 
bands or joints. There are some enriched tombs of Third-Pointed 
work. 

The ruined chapel on the south of the nave does not range with the 
tower, according to the general usage in England, nfhen the latter is 
central. It has some windows of a character not uncommon in Ire- 
land, having the lights foliated, but not the tracery. 

In the county of Cork are two considerable ecclesiastical buildings, 
in a pretty complete state, — the cathedral church of Cloyne and the 
collegiate church of Youghall. ^ 

Cloyne cathedral is a very plain cruciform church, with aisles to the 
nave, but without a steeple. Though devoid of beauty, it is interest- 
ing, as one of the few Irish cathedrals which remain complete in their 
original state .^ llie arcades of the nave are very rude, the arches 
pointed, without moulding or chamfer, and the piers perfectly plain 
and without imposts. The windows are mostly lancets, single or 
double ; but at the west end is a triplet. The east window is modem, 
and filled with mediocre stained glass. The west doorway is of late 
character, with foliage in the mouldings and shafts. The nave is left 
bare and open ; the choir divided by a screen with an organ upon it, 
and fitted for service. There is a very fine round tower to the west of 
the church, which is surrounded by fine trees. 

The collegiate church of Youghall is among the most consider- 
able churches of Ireland. In general arrangement it resembles Cloyne 
cathedral, but is superior to it in some respects. The plan is cruci- 
form ; the nave has north and south aisles ; the north transept is larger 
than the southern. Op the north side, near the west wall of the 
transept, is a rude low tower, without buttresses, and of more military 
than ecclesiastical appearance. 

The arcades of the nave exactly resemble those at Cloyne, and a 
similar arcade divides the north transept from a western aisle. An 
odd-shaped arch stretches diagonally across this aisle, from the wall to 
the pier of the nave, with no very graceful effect. The eastern bay of 
the south aisle expands into a gabled chapel. Many of the windows 
are triple lancets, some double, of rather plain character. The roofs 
are of cradle form, and seem to have been renovated. The chancel- 
arch is rather obtusely pointed, and has good mouldings and clustered 
shafts. The spacious and impressive choir was till lately in a ruinous 
state, and without a roof. We have pleasure in recording that it has 
lately been roofed in and completely repaired, and moreover restored 
^o its original purpose. Its east window is large and grand, of six 
lights, subarcuated, with the Irish Flamboyant-looking tracery, and 
without foliation. The other windows are double, or triple, lancets. 

^ We believe that the only Iriih cathedrals which remain in use, and retain their 
ancient character complete, are — Armagh, Cloyne, Dublin Christ Church and 
S. Patrick, Elilkenny, Killaloe, Leighlin, Limerick, and (partially only) Lismore. 
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There are three sedilia on the south side, and a fine Third-Pouited 
tomb, with crocketed ogee-canopy on the nordi. On tlie sooth of 
the chancel is a priest's door, in a shaUow porch» containing an ogee* 
headed stoup. The chancel is supposed to be of the fourteenth ceo- 
tury, and some repairs are said to have been done in 1468. The font 
is carious, of octagonal form, the lower part haying ogee open arches 
on the alternate sides, so as to show the stem within. The pulpit is a 
fine Jacobean one. of wood. The pews still remain in the nave, bat 
we believe that further improvements are contemplated. The church- 
yard is planted with fine trees, and presents a very picturesque ap- 
pearance, bounded on one side by the old town walls, and stretching 
bver very uneven ground. 

Kiosale church has a nave and chancel, which formerly had aisles ; 
a south transept and tower at the west end of the destroyed north 
aisle. It is much modernized, but some of the ancient features may 
still be seen. The windows follow the Irish type of lancets, to the 
number of three, four, or five, under a larger pointed arch ; and in oae 
case the shafts are banded. The tower arch may be First-Pointed ; 
the tower very plain and fortress-like, with but few openings. 

The city of Cork, though so ancient, contains scarcely any vestiges 
of old architecture. The only specimens we know are the steeple of 
the cathedral, and the small tower of the Red Abbey, scarcely seen 
amidst the houses which encircle it. The cathedral was rebuilt about 
1730, in a most unsuitable Italian style; but the ancient steeple re* 
mains, which is very plain, without buttress, and somewhat ti^nng. 
Upon the tower is a spire with curved lines, whence arises rather a 
singular effect. The west doorway has fair mouldings, with shafts 
and foliage. 

The county of Galway contains the fine collegpate church of S. Nioobs 
in Gralway, which may justly rank amongst the grandest in Ireland. 
It is cruciform, with central tower, the navei« having nortii and south 
aisles. It is niore elaborate than Youghall, and is suppoaaed to have 
been erected in 1390, which date may possibly be correct; but it is 
difficult to refer the Irish type of ecclesiastical architecture to the same 
standard as that of England. Hie windows are all of a kind of flowing 
Middle-Pointed, with rather a foreign character. The nave has three 
equal west gables, the central having a five-light window, the two lateral 
windows of four lights. The east window has five lights ; the odiers are 
smaller, and none have foliation except one in the south tnuisept: 
some have good jamb-mouldings, with many-jointed shafts, and one 
has an ogee-head, with finial. Most of the external hoods are upon 
corbels of well- sculptured foliage, and there is also foliage in the arch* 
mouldings externally. 

The nave is wide and spacious, but without clerestory ; its arcades 
have fine pointed arches on columns which are all circular, willi capi- 
tals, except one on the south, which is clustered, of four shafts. Bat 
' the effect of the nave is most miserably damaged by the modem walls 
which now close up the arches, att abomination perpetrated ^SoovX 
the year 1836, when the church was repaired under the au^Mees d 
the Boclesiastical Commissioners, and at which time also die chancel 
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WBA fitted with pews facing' west. Prenous to 1836^ the church was 
in a state of great neglect and dilapidation ; bat though it is now 
rescued from ruin and decay, it is a matter of deep regret that the 
repairs should have' been carried out with such eutire disregard of 
ecclesiastical propriety. 

The tower rises upon four large pointed arches, springing from im- 
posts, and has some plain groining. Above the roof of the church the 
tower is chiefly of debased work, and has a short, slated spire. The 
transepts are large, especially the southern, which has on its east side 
a recessed chapel, containing a very fine tomb, enriched with niches 
and statues under a beautlM crocketed ogee canopy. 

The porch is large, has good groining, and a doorway of unusual 
character, flanked by pinnades, and with a third rising firom the apex 
of the arch. The battlement throughout the church is of the kiah 
forked kind, and there is a curious corbel-table. 

in Tlpperary may be noticed the churches of Clonrnd and Fethard. 
That of Clonmel has been much modernised, but in better style and 
feeKng than usual in Ireland. It has a large nave, with north and 
south aisles and clerestory, a short chancel, and a tower on the south 
side of the latter. The tower is square below, and octagonal above. 
The arcades of the nave have larg^ pointed arches, on circular columns. 
The new windows are of Middle- Pointed character. 

Fethard church consists of a nave with north and south aisles, a 
ruined chancel and chapels on the south, and a western tower. Tlie 
nave has exactly the same rude arcades as those at Clojrne and Youghall. 
Across the aisles plain round arches are thrown from the piers to the 
walls. The windows are mostly modem, but there are a few of Flam- 
boyant character. The chancel-arch is pointed* with good mouldings 
and shafts, having capitals of foliage. The chancel and adjacent 
chiqjels seem to be wholly Irish Middle-Pointed. The tower is later, 
and greatly resembles that of Limerick Cathedral, with its forked bat- 
tlements and turrets. The churchyard is a pretty spot, shaded by * 
fine trees, and bounded by part of the ancient town wall. The town 
is remarkable for its old walls and gates remaining in good preserva- 
tion, and has a castle and other mediaeval buildings in ruin. 

In the county of Waterford is the cathedral of Lismore, which is so 
extensively modernized as to deserve little notice, except for the ex- 
treme beauty of its situation on a woody eminence* It is a crncifonn 
church, without aisles, and has at the west end a modern tower with 
slender spire, which, though foulty in details, has a good general effect. 
The walls are in great measure reconstructed in modem Gk)thic style, 
but the arches opening to the transepts appear First-Pointed ; and in 
the south transept is a window of two lancets* with a circle above. 
There is a late Third-Pointed tomb, with much enrichment and sculp- 
ture. The choir is separated from the nave by an oi|;ai^soreen, and 
fitted up for Divine service. 

At Ajpdmore are several remains of small ancient ecclesiastical struc- 
tures. Here is a remarkably fine round tower ; also the ruins of a 
church, consisting only of nave and chancel, divided by a First-Pointed 
avch» but in its general charactar Romaaeaque, with round arched 
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windows and doon. The west end is covered with very remarkab&e 
sculpture, in which are rudely represented various Scriptural subjects, 
and some single figures within round arched niches. 

The city of Waterford contains the remains of two small monastic 
churches, with low towers, much concealed behind houses, but no 
other antiquities, except portions of the old town walls, and one fine 
old tower near the river. The cathedral has been wholly rebuilt in 
the so-called Italian style. 

With regard to Limerick cathedral, we may observe that the res- 
toration which had begun when the former remarks were made, has 
been very successfully carried on, and is now nearly completed. The 
curious old church has been put into excellent repair ; all the ugly 
partitions, galleries, and pews have been removed, and the choir fitted 
with suitable stalls. Moreover, there is a daily choral service. 

In addition to the abbeys referred to in Vol. xx., we can mention the 
following as worthy of being explored : Askeaton, Co. Limerick, with 
beautiful cloister and other portions of First-Pointed work ; Aihenry, 
Clare, and KUconneU, Co. Galway ; Muckrose and Rattoo^ Co. Kerry ; 
Buttevant, Co. Cork. 

Of Round towers, and other ecclesiastical buildings peculiar to Ire- 
land, we do not offer any remarks. They form a most curious and in- 
teresting subject for research, and have been treated of with great care 
and ability in Petrie's well-known work. 



RINGING AND CHIMING BELLS. 

7b the Editor of the EcclesioloffisL 

Dbas Sik, — In reply to a correspondent in your last number, recom- 
mending a machine for ringing, — confounding, as many others have 
done, ringing with chiming, — I would request the favour of your re- 
printing an extract from what I published on that subject in the 
Builder, October % 1858: — 

** Notwithstanding the daily marvels produced by science, I don't believe a 

S'al of bells will ever be raised, rung, changed, and ceased, by any machmertf. 
inging always implies that bells are swung; and it is only by that swinging 
that the grands full tone of a bell can be brou^t out. 

" Mr. Jones's machine may be very ingenious ; but be that as it may, there 
has been in use at Ottery S. Mary, for many years, an arrangement of outside 
hammers, connected with wires, and cranks, and levers, and a barrel fitted 
with lifters, hke a chime- barrel ; and by turning a handle, a person very 
easily chimes all the bells. 

" About forty years ago, I set up a contrivance at Bitton, with hamflsen 
striking inside^ and levers, lines, and pulleys, all brought to a given point on 

the floor, where 

' To call the folk to church in time, 
A little boy a heavy peal may chime.' 

This arrangement is very simple, and not liable to get out of order> and ha> 
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been in constant uie. All dependence on a tet of ringen is got rid of, and 
soft and subdued harmony is produced. The arrangement in no way intei^ 
feres with the swinging of the bells for ringing singly or in peal." 

Now this contrivance of mine can only be recommended when a set 
of persons cannot be depended upon to attend regularly at every ser- 
vice. In such a case, chiming by machinery is to be preferred, because 
everything connected with the ministrations of our Church should be 
conducted regularly and always the same. Then one way, and then 
another, never pleases anybody ; whereas regularity and order in time 
and manner do. 

Any person who studies ringing scientifically, and understands the 
theory of changes, will at once see how ridiculous it is to talk of ringing 
by machinery. You might as well expect an automaton to enunciate a 
problem in Euclid. No doubt sounds, even tunes, may be tamefuUy 
hammered out of bells by machinery ; but that is a totally different 
thing from that full flow of almost living melody which, when they are 
rung by good ears and able hands, falls upon the ear, whilst they are 
swinging to and fro, and in that manner are made to fling out all the 
mellowness of their intonations. 

Yours, &c., 

H. T. Ellacohbb. 

Clyst S. George, 
Oct. 30. 1861. 



S. ELIZABETH, BASLE. 

Wb have to acknowledge a courteous communication from Mr. Fer- 
dinand Stadler, architect, of Zurich, who pleads, with reference to our 
criticism of his church at Lucerne, (in our number for August last, 
page 226), that the wood engravings in the Christliches Kunstblati, 
upon which we grounded our observations, were " badly and faultily 
executed, giving a very imperfect idea of that building.*' Mr. Stadler 
favours us with a ground-plan and a west elevation of his church of S. 
Elizabeth at Basle, as giving '* a better notion of his architectural con- 
ceptions." We proceed in compliance with his request to express our 
opinion upon this design. 

The ground-plan shows a nave of four bays with two aisles ; a tower 
at the west end, forming a porch, with an adjunct on each side, con- 
taining lower entrances to the aisles, and staircases leading to the gal- 
leries ; and a choir of a single bay, ending in a five-sided apse, flanked 
by a staircase (on each side) also leading to the galleries. The whole 
church i^pears to be vaulted quadripartitely. and the galleries are sub- 
vaulted. The altar stands on the chord of the apse, with its steps (two 
in number) on its east side. The font stands in the middle of the 
otherwise empty choir. No other fittings or seats are indicated on the 
plan. The choir is raised on four steps above the level of the nave. 
We now turn to the west elevation ; which is an ornate specimen of 
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Gtennan Middle-Pointed. The lowest stage shows a oeotral doorway, 
deeply reoessedt under a pedimental head. It is flanked with pin- 
nacles and niches, and the tympanum of the pediment is decorated with 
superficial tracery of a geometrical character. The lower parts of the 
aisle- wails in this western fiigade* are quite blank. The next stage 
shows a lofty four-light window, with shafted monials, and geometri- 
cal tracery — (in which there is a ^dash of Flamboyant), between two 
similar windows, each of two lights, the whole resting on a rather 
heavy projecting stringcourse, which embraces the buttresses, and is 
relieved by a coarse flower- moulding and come surface-arcading. 
Above this stage, there is an elaborate mask of the roof behind. Over 
a horizontal stringcourse there rise on each side a series of graduated 
open pedimented gables, with high pinnacles between. The tower 
occupies the middle ; plain in its lower stage, pierced with a single 
lancet and a clock-face above ; the spire which caps it being an ele« 
gant octagonal composition ; — an open traceried octagon with an 
eight-sided open spire above it, terminating in a huge crocket. 

We have pleasure in saying that the architectund style in this de- 
sigpi seems to us far more pure than in the church at Lucerne. In the 
spire indeed, we see great merits, as a specimen of the favourite Ger- 
man open-work composition. The pierced work of the arcading which 
masks the roof is not, we know^ without ancient precedent ; but we do 
not tnuch admire it. The buttresses seem to us to want projecdoa 
and variety : and there is some want of purity in the details of the 
tracery. The west door also seems to us to be over elaborate in its 
decoration, considering its rather small scale. We are of course unable 
to speak of anything except the plan and the western fapade. We 
confess to some fears that the west front is more elaborate than the 
rest of the design. It is fer more ornate, and far more expensive, than 
the fiagade and tower of a modem English- Pointed church, of the 
same scale* would be. But the design as a whole certainly proves that 
some Gkrman architects of the day are beginning to master the princi- 
ples of their national variety of the Pointed style. 



FOREIGN GLEANINGS. 

Wb have had occasion to mention the new French monthly periodical, 
Ln Paroisae, edited by the Abb6 Xavier Barbier de Montaulc. which, 
under the designation of a " Revue liturgique, canonique, lit6raire, et 
arch^logique," seems intended to occupy a place in French religious 
literature somewhat resembling that of the Literary Churchman with us, 
With its extremely pronoimced Ultramontanism we have, of course. 
not the least S3rmpathy, but in matters of art and archeology, the 
editor, as might be assumed from his previous writings, is a firm sup- 
porter of the Gothic revival. We take advantage of the somewhat 
mieoeUaaeous contents of this periodical to glean some ecclesblogical 
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*' ana/' which will keep oar readers aufaiU of French progress, ohsenr* 
iDg that many of them are borrowed from the Semaine Religkvae, 

The famous gold and jewelled chalice " of S. Remi/' of the twelfth 
century, which after having been in use at Rheims Cathedral for 
600 years, was placed in the department of medals, at Beuis, in 1796, 
has, in the course of the present year, been restored to Rheims Ca^ 
thedral. The Roman ritual will have been imposed on the diocese of 
Rooeu in the course of October ; while a strong protest has been ful* 
minated from Rome against the use of steariue candles. In the restora* 
tion of the steeple c^ .9. Stephen's, at Vienna, which has hitherto 
measured 425 local feet in height, 18 more feet are to be added, so as 
to elevate it above the altitude of Strasburg, of which the measurement 
is 437 feet. During the restoration of the interior of the Late-Pointed 
church of S. Btienne du Mont, Paris, a series of early mural paintings, 
" in the style of the school of Bruges, or of Albert Diirer," (which is 
not quite the same thing,) were discovered and renewed. They were 
found under thick coats of whitewash on the walls of a chapel to the 
left of the choir, near the jube. These are twelve in number, and 
have inscriptions in black letter at the foot of each, describing their 
subjects, which belong to the legendary history of the 10,000 crusaders 
at Mount Ararat. 

We find various scattered details of that great and slowly-progressing 
restoration of Notre Dame, to which we first called attention some 
years before the downfall of the Orleans dynasty, and which, as we 
need hardly remind our readers, has, since the death of M. Lassus, 
been conducted on M. Viollet le Due's sole responsibility. The ex- 
ternal works of the north side and the apse are completed, and all which 
remains to be carried out is the facade of the south transept, including 
its rose- window, originally built by John de Chelles, in 1257. The 
roof of the cathedral is jtist covered and ventilated with small trefoiled 
dormers, while statues aire being ranged round the base of the fl^hes 
of Notre Dame and' the 6te. Chapelle. In the chapels on the north 
side, the mural paintings which have come to light are being restored. 
The new choir-stalls, and part of the woodwork, which is termed 
" magnificent,*' have been also placed at Notre Dame. There are W 
upper, and W lower stalls, we conclude on each side, designed by Du 
Ooulon. They are terminated at each end by an archiepiscopal throne, 
surmounted by a canopy, enriched by groups of angels holding religious 
instrumenta. The reason why there have always been two thrones 
at Notre Dame may be difficult to explain. Perhaps it is a sacrifice 
to symmetry, similar to that of the laird who after hanging a thief on 
one side of his gate, hOng another clansman on the other side to 
correspond. The recent custom has been for the Archbishop to sit in 
one, and to preach from the other. The back of the right hand throne 
represents the martyrdom of S. Denis and his companions, that of the 
left the miraculous cure of Childebert I., by the intercession of S. 
Germain of Paris, in 557. These panels are designed by A. F. Varze, 
and J. Du Goulon. The backs of the stalls are adorned with bas-reliefs, 
representing the life of the Blessed Virgin and other subjects, and the 
stalls are divided by elbows, with arabesques, enriched with emblems 
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^gaye to, ^}i|5. cathe4falr*wiii svg^ifi bpnbrP}<^ht>m6Q «k9ei t • ,7t u^ 

,,., 'W^ i)ay)& reprodiic^ th^^^s (l^8qnp^Q«SL■ niiiioh Q^innitde&uteion Aem 

!f|^ t;l^9 %WQ thronei Iseleaii^-ii^iio^siAleotiii^il^'aiprDteit of.tiie'Ahbe 

de Cpvirpy, borrowed byttlie Pafpf5^flrpin).^ii6iJ^<)^^i^^i^'itt'*l(^^ 

'^.wliQ,i$ a»gry,^ tbe »^bs!fciti*tio» of qi>^/jtbiroii«iia|j ^hlet w?ft.«mi o&l:lie 

^c|»9ii;.foF ^h^)t\^o,*i4e|t;hr<i!n€» pko^dt'las .w<^!faawr.de0oxii>ed^KPefetepB 

mitted hi|^aeW.;;Q,.it,,.'fi:^ft Abbe,tdftiC^ }k30tfei6a:.at} tbe 

two similar ambones of wood which are to be placed at the entrance of 
the choir facing west. Being a very precise liturgist, he not only ob- 
jects to the similarity of their design, but to the obligation which they 
involve of the Prophecy, Epistle, and (J99pd ,^>eing all read westward. 
He states the curious fact tfaai,^byAhe CCTettroAials of Paris and Sens, 
the deacon used to read t^ Q,q^pe]^ii:\,th^,s\Qi^th^rD,;ainbo «o as. |o .be 
'^ble more ^sily to turn tot ibQ'iiorthM .!,. r. t , ,7 . ..; 

A large church, to be dedipated ,in .bonai^^f .,Sj^ J^^n^fir4,^emsJ:f) 

have been built^ bpt n^t'cpn^pleteQ,.ia ^a C4ii^i?/fe,.j9nf,p£.tf\e^n^>v dia- 

%icts of Paris, th^ «tyle }s *«.'at,^once j^f, ^(; ibewd pf j tlje i^^e^ii 

and'commencejnent ^fjthe sixt^ent^ fuj^turjj^V*. ^V^heJ^ex ^^^i9|^ng^- 

liaity Wid descriptiop impli?9 that,it;..^,4^a^,09wK ^ m^ 

w^ are of course unable to say-, i^poVcji ^}^}^^ l!^R9WH^^4^*'M^ 

Hhk pfgan-loft are ^a^o^f^4^ . M^^P^^m.^^. P^^ A.Y!?- Opwi* W 

^tlse piliaH, and tiiere are mural paintmgs in tHeLa^^.Caapel^t ^-^ . 

Another new church, to be dedicated as Notre Dame de ta Croix, is 
-^fi4)eitimlt)ait[ Msmimtntaui; n^iMiei^ib'tht^Soiih^Tti poiticHt of?^, 
by M. R9t9ti''^'At€hite<X^'ai:'\k'9mh:'^ini^ PMi^e is'very indignant 
iKt> ^b« «99teireh|Mcfiiij^ii»ci(the^alv wftioliatr&padotftti^ M/^itl^'WHter, 
4enatbiitalised thatJeMni^uth^m ^e^ik^eti'l^^'povd^t^^'it'tfiiai WUgh- 
pttfjch«^ hbof, whi^ be assei-ts ik wtfs t^ever iiitenl^^d to pos^esia; 

Tht'^e^'e de PArt Chretien ft^SeptemW records^ .fio»,, a, IpcaJ 

paper, ah interesting di?qov^jry ^U<?f*;.V^ju^t bepn.^w^^ftin.tibftiiw^- 

nij^cent ,cbijffqh :fti,^$„Q^(»^^,uifk^SkHiki9^l .€|-^icifitwfiiflllu«nfc«i^. 

.u^demoAtM BtpaiBtin^ ia4ifitefnpbrj'OiIli)e elsvalkMi 4)l6*4''kfrgef'X9se 

.'Wiodow !wu.fGniiiiibUndMd>mi^tW Watt.'^>^ThAb>Hkiig^, •'#M<^''&eAtt'iL 

«trikisg/t«ftiiiHaiice to''eh^''liirg^ W^^.\,^iddoV t)f 'Ohai^e^.lW^t^ 

jjpoierfof'tt cetttral 'doidticr^if , ^t^ih ^Me^^ Ad{ate tWel^e^pilakt^^ifts, 

WilSl' large caplltatd (;dnnected by semicircular arcuations, the span;inls 

^being pijerpfid w}tl[^J;w4yj? oqtofftil*..,,iTl^,jJtyJe|;,wf»l^liW Ibat/qf the 

japx^ 4usb,.p;! .tj]<eip^a4 tra^^apt. iomI U is.pvppoaed that, tkistdb- 

^iig^ xeveato th0 toirigidal vnndow of tfaat^ porttcrii txS the ohurdh* pre* 

jvioVA. to tthe rebuilding' of i«s Kkpfkft story in the sixteenth betttHpr. 

^he<ohapel in which it Wa^ fbund stands bard byi and was without'douiji 

the' dffic^ tfuring the works. We mfty observe for our own. part 

trpon th^ value of this drawing as thriO.wing light upon the metbods 

of procedure, in 4^3'S wbex^ ya^^er. was m\. comf^Mh l^.^t^eaon^-* 
, .MvI^ict)eAspe(g«r JbasiCflllad'OUf :atte«»tiOi^.to Abe projected dfiJrtiociicB 
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In treating of fofiiigtteobllNlitildgJ^j ft ^dutd'^' impardt)ii^()|e'i]^ fo 
ieaVfe on've^ordnoor «iii(i«te ^egV^ at tbr d^ec^se 6f ]M? Zwlrner. 
WktttevMr «MffNr^oek^ 4f 'Opinion thay vxht ^ to e«rtai|i*(Mt?aiTd )6!^ l^ts 
groat t^Drk) jlll liimt;> ooiiibiitti i&>'tfdttil^attoii'at, a&d'^iitfafle ftli^. ittb 
Mv#eaiQediinduiitt7^And'^titf<ri^()y ']>rtie^c<[A' t^ iji^hibh h&^'eiiabl^'d 
iiilkxit«o!8urelf/«nd!^el}>iiot «l^wly, tobbihig 'that va&t^ trtidertakm^ W a 
qdddiBon.bo^ke«tr^oott)»}^tim. "1il'$» more t6 ^I. i.i^itei^'^i cr^dirt)i^t 
beahsQiidd^ikaiM:'t>eeii' «t»' 0ficc^sAil,iai' he'-^asnot'^Vbu^hi up' in the 
ODtfai&tebool;biii4nUiati'«l Sibifik and tbe^Berlhi Ac^einy^ ':' ' ' 

; .. •■,,'. '.,...•»' ,-t jii ,. . '> ,.',!■, ^- iJ 'l-.n. !>.■'•«!- ■ "'^J 
■ vi iw J ..1 --x. 3-,':ii:.: .- ) <■; v ' .• / J " ^n . •< , -- i .•: - .t j ■, 1 j >i1J 
. ':J .ioi .// II ■ 1:1; '.-■ '^.iJ '>: ji,.- ..r, •:. '. .' 'to /-n I:..'i ' '' - <' Ji 

SKviiriLl 6f iiie iafer' te^brtsbj^'the "arlciil^ct'oa tV^Foeress pf..tii« 
building have not appeared in the . Ecctesiologht ; partly oecaus^. the 
fematt' atnmitit or new^tnittef in them would hardly have repaid, Jtffc 
laboary:>ftrati9lfl(tiiig'r partl^ because we were able last yeario give- an 
atcoutit of the sta^^ of thfe Wdtfesf from' the pen of a (fistinguishfid nje^- 
bcr of our owii coi^mitte6/'j''BVit tlh6 dedekse of 'Herr Zwji'rner "ip S^- 
,temb€fr, renders' hJs'ftist^rfeport! peculiarly interesting: we, tb'erefqjre 
translat^l ihe whole df'itV /nJs'JlJne^ prevented him ^fom./a^ten^W 
the flfntiiversa^ liieetb^ 6IP i^i^'t^-iral'DomhaU'Verein, ancl*rea<lii]^Jt 
before the Assembly. '^^^^" ' ' " \ " '' " -'"''" " r "k 

f*S«Dce:tK9 |D9(Mli09QC«nM<t 4tf,/tb6i.l»ori0t.for tbcficaaipie«idtr<jfml#(Da- 

tkedrajf by tbe.iole4W)aet,o( Jaj^rtiUe iomfdatioiiTyj^evoti tbe^dftfauif' Sdp- 

tember, 184^, when nliothf^ Uta^trd-fiim^UrV^ein qev^,u^ 

bonoured Members of the Association^ ^aye appe^r^d.bere .fLQ(\im|^, ixkfnrder 

to make known your continued s^^mpatby i^itb the hallowed wdrlc; to convince 

ytmiielves resp^f^^the grabd''Vesd)t!i xtf yonr exertions, and, on the other 

kfliidt:t9 obiervff the pk-ogreis '4f the bailditig atnicl stfch laborions industry,— 

afrogmii wjhidb, i» ike vhort lieriod of a yeas , ean okily <appeav i^ 'iR^t 9n 

conpai^son vtijtih tJ^eliiigaatiiA ^xteat of th« stnchiK. i Btat it)ha$ titfvayr beto 

conunensurate wii^ tbe-^lap o^per^tiooa, .und, mt,h a oonM«iii-ftdv«flDfll,.i]a8 

d^vetoped it$«]f iqtp t^^ g^e&t Wuole» which stands befoce yoqr fiy^tf^ of wliiej^ 

a dialled outline was presented to you in thcrlast Rej)ort, otthfi 4^ pf Jjm^r^, 
lo61'. ....,--. ^ 

' '<A v^«fa«flH;Mter^^aI bf tiine^barftittce elapsed, alid' the resuh'^ oflast 
yrfaT^«p€ratU)nsttO«f<lippear4in«stfally great. In April tWelVembnth we >et 
about th«.. eieolion of Ihar iroq framevtorkrof tharoat^ to|K«tb«rVi«k tb^^e^ilMi 
«t«e|^le which bialpiigs ^3t it« a^d aaearl^r pis thio li^b of Ontdbtr latft, being tb<e 
birthday of the late King, thia vast iron atructjure was pn'i^di %9d arowd'dd 
with the eolden morning- Star. Th^e in^i'est which th^ members of the^ M^ 
elation felt In the erection of the roof was so great, that they wiali^^ tiue 
coremtg-tnwith tnetal to be undertaken in the same year ; and since tbis 
costly ^procesa fcacF, <m acedunt of our limited fands, been deferred in the plan 
<tf:txpixi£tube«&tfae^yeur 1861 » special coiitnbQtioiife w^re gathered Mfo/ the 
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roofiog of the Cathedral. Aoeofdingly, the upper portion of the ateeple^tMif 
was coYered-io during the hitter part of the autamn, until the oold, unfiivottr- 
able weather bade na pauae in thia difficult work. The long-oontinned and 
aevere winter, and the coldneaa of the tpring monthjiy which were attended by 
nightly Irotts, impeded the recommencement of tbeae woriu in metal ; while, 
for oonatructire reaaoDa, they oould only be carried on at a moderate pace. 
The roofing-in of the na^e and tranaepta with lead could not be begun till 
after Eaater, •ndret the mater part of the nave ia already covered in with 
that materiaL Within a lew montha, then, the whole eatbeifral will enjoy the 
laating proteetton of a atrong and aotid roof, along the ridge of which an 
elegantly pierced creat will stretdi, ascending, as it were, into the blue hea- 
Ten, while the sunbeams play on its gilded fleurs-de-lys, and thus crowning 
the lofty House of God with a majestic diadem. From the crossing of the 
roofs there springs, as an organic offshoot, the slender spirelet, terminating, at 
the height or 360 feet from the ground, in the golden star of the three Wise 
Men, whoae reliqnes, as is well known, have rested here since the year 1 162. 
The spire is already covered in with metal, and the architectural ornaments, 
with the elegant gables and pinnacles, are now being fixed on, and will give 
the whole a form of appropriate style and an harmonious relation to the rest 
of the building. 

''This rapid advance above the laboriously-erected stone structure could 
however only be effected at a large pecuniary expense, while from oonatrae- 
tional conditions the work in stone, namely t&e erection of the external atruc- 
tural system of upright and arched buttressei^ could not be intermitted. 

" It has been siready shown in the preceding Report how important this 
construction appears to be, in order to brin^ the high and slender masaes of 
stone into aolid coherence, and to insure their stability. Our utmost exertions 
must be applied to this object, even during the current year. On the aouth 
side of the nave ten arched buttresses have been already turned : the same 
number will be completed on the north side in the present year : and then in 
the next year, under the finished roof, the arching-in of the nave with the 
bold vaulting-ribs can so on. This important terminal construction will re- 
quire great care, and all preliminary conditions for its success must be fulfilled 
beforehand. 

" In the past year, 1860, there were expended on the cathedral works, in- 
clusive of the iron structure of the roof and steeple, 119,513 thalers, 18 nlber- 
groschen ; and the plan of operations for 1861, approved by royal authority, 
was necessarily fixea at 120,000 thalers, in order to effiect such an advance- 
ment of the building as its condition demands. 

" Of the extraordinary collections for the roofin|^-in of the Cathedral, with 
its central spire, which, inclusive of the contribution of 15,000 thalers from 
the corporation (Stadtgememde) of this city, amounted on the whole to about 
26,000 thalers, a considerable part was spent last year, and the remainder has 
already been spent in this. The roofings must be connected and completed ; 
also the stonework requires to be forwarded actively, consequently large sup- 
plies are wanted, and therefore there is a very special claim upon the aotirity 
of the Association for this year. 

" Accordingly, I entreat von, honoured members of the Association, with 
all confidence, that you will exert a most active sympathy in behalf of tbe 
exigencies of the works, which in this year are exceptionally preasing ; and to 
the honoured Council of the Central Association in particular I present tbe 
argent petition that the^ will summon meetings of the Association for thii 
purpose as early as pouible, and set them to work ; because pecuniary mesai 
are already very urgently needed. 

^ Never, during the period of almost nineteen years for which the worin 
have been going on, has the necessity for hastening them been ao mat si 
now, because the bold masses of stone are raised to a great height, nit sre 
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I 

\ itill destitute of the neeetsaiy connection with one another: the feeling of 
. lecnrity is eoniequently ihAen in me, and cannotbMlvtored until the ty stem 
(tf eontriYanoeafor insuring the sCalnlky: of the DUtlAuig has heen thoroughly 
carried out. 

" The estimate of costs has hitherto been found adequate. But, according 
to the nature of things, for the completion of im^rtant constructional sys- 
tems greater sums are requira^ for a time than in ^e ordinary course of build- 
ing operations. I only di^^ge my duty in briAuig the necessity of the 
esse strongly before you, aii|BhiSt to the honest ArsTOurs of all friends of 
the Cathedral-worla for tb£spccessfui completion otJhe noble House of Odd. 

''Cologne, May, 14, 186U (S^lM) Zwirncr, 

thedral Afohitect, &c'* 
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AN ACCOUNT OF S. EDMUND'S CHURCH. HAUXTON. NEAR 

CAMBRIDGE. 

.FWmi a Lectvre read before the Cambridge Architectural Society, By 
W. M. Fawcktt, B.A., Architect, Cambridge. 

TttB fact of a church having been repeatedly altered during mediaeval 
times is so common aAhn need no comment, b||it in offering you an 
account of S. EdmanaT'^harch, Hauxton, whxA I gave to the Cam- 
bridge Architectural 9bcfety, I think you will fiod the various changes 
to which it was subjeited of sufficient interest to claim a place in the 
pages of the Ecclesiologist, The church is one of considerable interest, 
and as I have had tib nave under my care fof -fastoration, I have of 
course had facilities for tracing its successive alterations. The ac- 
companying plan is ^aded according to the dates of the respective 
portions ; the dotted fparts of each signifying that they do not exist 
now, or, where bounded by a firm line, have only the base remaining. 

Of the early history of the parish. Bentham, in his '* History of the 
Convent of Ely,'* tells us that the manor of Hauxton-cum-Newton was 
obtained by Brithnotb^ the first Abbot, during the reign of King Edgar, 
as part of the endowment of the convent. There are no remains of 
any church of this date. If there was a church, which is very pro- 
bable, it wonld most likely be of timber, and so entirely superseded 
when a stone one was bmit. The only relic of an earlier stone church is 
half of a semicircular window-head used as the jamb of the south 
Norman window of the nave, and this may have been a broken or spoilt 
stone for the present church. We next find that Bishop Harvey, the 
first Bishop, consecrated in 1 109, assigned the manor to the monks. At 
this time, apparently, the oldest portions of the present church were 
commenced, for the work is Early Norman, and nothing could be more 
natural thaafor the newly endowed monks to send labourers over to 
till the ground, and at the same time provide for their spiritual neces- 
sities. This church consisted simply of a small nave and apsidal 
chancel, and probably a south porch. The chancel arch is the principal 
feature remaining. It is very massive, being 4 ft. 9 in. in thickness, 
supported on two engaged columns on either side with rather clumsy 
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cushion caps, the abacus of which is continued along the wall. There 
are two orders to the arch on the west side, but only one on the east. 
The outer order is of Clunch, the inner of Bamack stone. The 
span of the arch is nine feet, and it rises about six inches above the 
semicircle, stilted by a continuation of the curve, not by the curve 
produced in vertical lines ; (the effect of this is very good, and I have 
heard several, who have not noticed the reason, remark how well the 
arch springs from its shafts ;) the angles have all a simple and bold 
bowtell moulding. Of the apse the only architectural features re- 
maining are two windows north and south, fourteen inches wide and 
two feet high ; the western portions of the wall remain, and the 
foundations of the eastern part were found when the floor was relaid 
last year. In the nave there are two Norman windows six inches 
wide and two feet high ; the south one has the star moulding worked 
about the face of the head, and one of the stones forming the jamb is 
worked to form half a semicircular head as mentioned above — this 
cannot now be seen, as it is unfortunately plastered over again ; the 
north window is the same size, but quite plain. The south doorway 
is semicircular headed, with a tympanum, the lintel of which is cut 
with the star moulding of slightly more elaborate character than that 
of the window. There is a shaft to each jamb, cushion capped, with 
star and other mouldings worked on the flat portions. 

There is some doubt as to the porch. Boissier, who wrote in 18^7, 
says " the porch is Norman ;" but the present vicar, who came in 
1832, says that then the foundations were of brick, and the rest of timber 
without any architectural character, and it was removed soon after, as 
it was falling down. Parker, in his *' Ecclesiastical Topography," says : 
" There was formerly a shallow Norman porch to the south doorway, 
the outline of which may still be traced on the walls.'' Boissier is pro- 
bably his authority for its being Norman, and the " shallow " I suspect 
is merely a conjecture. The north doorway is quite plain, and has 
been reset at a later period, most of the old stone being used again, 
and deficiencies made up with clunch ; the angles of the nave have 
the bowtell moulding. Thus with the exception of the western facade 
and the belfry we have very clear evidence of what this little church 
was. I should only add that the windows in the chancel, and the 
chancel arch, have a more ancient appearance than the south doorway 
and nave windows. Mr. F. A. Paley, who examined the church with 
me, was very much struck with the apparent extreme antiquity of these 
windows, which were only brought to light last year. So possibly this 
portion of the church was executed before Bishop Harvey's time : but 
1 think it more probable that it was the portion of the church built 
first about his time, coppng the style of work just completed at Ely 
by Abbot Simeon, and that as the work progressed they introduced 
the later surface decoration. 

We now pass over to the time of Bishop North wold, who was con- 
secrated A.n. 1229. He attached the Rectory of Hauxton to the 
office of Camerarius, or chamberlain of the convent, and this seems to 
have been the signal for considerable alterations. Firstly, the apse 
was pulled down, and the chancel kngthened and finished square with 
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a triplet east window. The new walls were not built so thick as the 
old ones, and so to make them fit, the old ones appear to have been 
thinned on the inside for the short piece where they were rectilinear, 
and the lower portion was left the old thickness and now forms a stone 
seat along the si^es. At this time it was becoming customary to in- 
crease the number of altars in churches, and accordingly it was deter- 
mined to erect two new ones here, north and south of the chancel 
arch. . But a difficulty presented itself. The width from the outer 
order of the jamb to the wall on each side is only 4 ft., hardly sufficient 
for an altar ; so to gain a little room, they cut away the whole of this 
order from the base to the springing of the arch, and thus gained about 
a foot for each altar. They supported the overhanging wall by a small 
arch over each altar, corbelled out from the wall, and thus formed very 
beautiful altar-pieces. On the north side this arch retains its mouldings 
in a broken state : on the south all are gone, a squint was cut com- 
pletely through the wall at some recent date, and all else was built up ; 
but on examining a portion of this squint to find its original form, the 
arch was discovered, with the beautiful fresco of S. Thomas of Canter- 
bury at the back, and on the reveals some very good First-Pointed 
scrollwork in red on a white ground. There were also some loose 
stones with scroll work on found in the debris. As I have made a 
drawing of the fresco of S. Thomas, I need not enter into any further 
description of it, saving that the colour is very tender, and though it 
will bear touching without coming off, it will not bear the slightest 
friction. I shall be glad if any of your readers who have had experi- 
ence in these matters can tell me how it may be securely fixed, for it 
is too tender to bear any solution. I have recommended that a glass 
fram'e should be fixed in front of the recess, but it will be all the better 
in addition to have the painting itself secured if possible. It is well 
known how rare such frescoes of this date are in England, and of S. 
Thomas of any date : so as this has been most singularly preserved, I 
should like to render it quite safe. 

Besides these alterations the church was lengthened a full bay, and 
here again they built with a thinner wall than their predecessors, but 
the operation of reducing the whole wall was tedious and probably 
not safe, so they contented themselves with making a small splay at 
the junction. The north lancet still remains, but the south window 
is a recent one, designed by a village carpenter some twenty years ago. 
I should have mentioned that the Norman walls were of pebble with 
Bamack stone dressings; the First-Pointed walls are of clunch and 
they seem to have thought Barnack stone, especially when worked, 
much too good to throw away, for they carefully removed the bowtelled 
angles to the new position ; so when the church was all plastered over 
they gave the impression that the whole of these walls were Norman, 
and rendered the internal splay rather puzzling, for the First- Pointed 
light was built up and plastered over both inside and out. The bowl 
of the font is probably of this date. It consists simply of the frustrum 
of an octagonal pyramid with the baee upwards, and hollowed out for 
the basin ; it has no moulding or carving, and is now on a modem base. 

We have thus a tolerable impression of what this second state of 
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the church waa. In the interier we have the simple nave and dianeei, 
wilh the high altar and the two side ones^—the south to S. Tbomaa, 
asd the north probablj to S. Edmond, the patron saint of the chureh. 
Of this second western facade we haye no remains excepting the how- 
tailed angles taken from the Norman work. 

The chnrch remained in this state until the middle of the fourteenth 
century, when alterations were again taken in hand. At this time 
Alan de Walsingham was working at the cathedral at Ely. I. do not 
know that he was ever camerarius of the convent and so rector of 
Hauxton, hut whether or not, he imbued the rector with some of his 
architectural spirit, and he set to work upon the church. He was tired 
of triplet east windows, and liked the new and more varied forms of 
traceried ones, and so designed a three-light east window ; and be* 
sides this, put two large two-light windows on the south side of tiie 
chancel. The westernmost ol these was a *' low-side'* window, and fitted 
with doors below a transom ; the eastern was glazed throughout, and 
had no transom. Their tracery was the ordinary type of ogee^ieaded 
lights under a square head. It it probable too, that the roof of the 
chancel is of this date. But he wanted to make arrangements for more 
altars, and as there was evidently no room for more in the present 
church, he threw out two chi4>els, one to the north, and the other to 
the south, the foundations of which may still be traced below the sur- 
face, and the arches into the nave, with their columns, caps, and bases 
are still to be seen. The north chapel pojected farther east than the 
eoHth one, and abutted against the chancel wall, and thus the bowteH 
of that angle has disappeared ; but from this we are enabled to judge 
of the roof, whether it was formed by a north gable, or by leaning to 
the nave walk, for the small piece abutting against the chancel to the 
depth of the surface of the nave wall, remained leaning againat the 
chancel wall ; so it is evident that the north roof was a lean-to, for if 
it had been a gable tbat small piece would have inclined in the other 
direction ; and as the north is thus shown satisfactorily to have been a 
lean-to, and the plan of the south is very similar, we miay reasonably 
suppose it to have been the same. This seems to have been the 
amount of alteration carried on at this time. The church baa now the 
high altar and four side altars. The nave, with the exception of the 
west window, of which we have no trace, has still only its Norman 
windows, and two narrow First-Pointed ones, and is therefore rather 
dark, whilst the chancel has an abundance of light. 

Noliiing further seems to have been done until the middle of ^e 
fifteenth century, when repairs again became necessary. The present 
simple and beautiful nave roof was then put on : it consists merely of 
the rafters tied by a collar, and pendant poets, the angles being filled 
with solid braces. The collar has a small battlemented moulding on 
the upper edge, and in front of the wall plate a small coved ooraifie 
was formed, finished with the Tudor flower as a cresting cm tiie upper 
edge : only a few br<^en portions of this remain. They put up too, at 
this time, a rood loft, ruthlessly building up the arch under which & 
Thomas was and carrying the wood work in front of him. On the 
soudi side they cut away all the mouldings* of the ar(ih, and left the 
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opper portion of the outer order of tbe miiii wall rapported only by 
corbelMng, and nnder thu the loft formed ht cored cornice. Or\ the 
nordi side they did not cut away the monldings of the arch, and they 
remain fttill, though much broken. A lofty rood was placed in the 
centre, as ie evidenced by the keystone of the outer order of the 
ehancel arch being cot to receive it, and two brackets were inserted in 
tbe stringcourse nmth and south of the east window, probably for images. 

The present pulpit and seats are of this date. The pulpit is hexa- 
gonal, and stands on a small central shaft connected with the body of the 
pulpit by coving. The diameter of the pulpit is only S f t. 3 in. The 
seats have square panelled ends, with small buttresses woiiced in the 
solid. Besides these the tower was a principal part of the work done* 
It Is remarkably plain, boilt of pebbles, with angle buttresses, and 
battlemented parapet ; the staircase being at tbe north-west comer. 
It is rendered plainer at present by the loss of the tracery from the 
belfry windows, and the broken jambs of these, and the small lights 
below to the ringing loft, being repaired in very rude brickwork. The 
erection of this tower effectually obliterated every trace of what the 
weat ia9ade had been both in the First and Middle- Pointed times, for 
the tower arch is very lofty, and the junction to the old work could 
phdnly be seen when the plaster was off very near the angles of tbe 
nave. Some time after this, probably at the beginning of the sixteenth 
ctnUury, the dmpels were pulled down, and the arches built up. On 
the north side tiie Middle-Pointed piscina was inserted, and an ori- 
ginal window then put in remains, but on the sonth a more recent 
one has been inserted; 

This then was probably the state of the chmrch at tbe tkae of the 
Reformation, still having ^erood, and several pictures. That of S» 
Thomas, being walled np, escaped the vengeance of Henry V1II.,> 
when he ordered all the images and pictures of that saint to be dea:*' 
troyad. What pictures there were, and the rood, remained until 1643; 
for in Carter's History of the County of Cambridge, he gives extracts 
from the famous, or rather infomous, Will Dowsing's Journal, and for 
Hauxton is recorded^ — ** March 13, 1043. We destroyed a cracifiz/ 
three popish pictures, an inscription on brass, and ordered the steps 
to be levelled. W, Re3molds, Robt. Bryant, diurchwardens. Thos; 
Stedman. constable. Freeholders — Thos. Ward, Cambridge; Wm. 
Ruttham, Sbwston.*' So here we have the Iste of several frescoes, li 
iate S. Thomas would most eertainly have shared had he not been 
walled np, and kept from harm's way. The stone in which the in« 
scription on brass was, which probably gave offence by tiie customary 
prayer " Of your charity pray for the soul of,'* or *' cujas amme pro- 
picietnr Deus," still remains in the church,, and has the matrix of a 
small figure of a priest with inscription below. 

Alter tbe church had thus been desecrated and despoiled of its 
choicest treasures, there seems to have been some one connected with 
tiie place who was unwiUhng that it should be left in this miserable 
condition, for from the inscription on the bells, we find they were of a 
date soon after tins. There are three of them, each having on ** Miles 
Qraye made mee 1666/' And as beMs are expensive things, we may 
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reasonably conje^etare that there were some endeavooring to aton&fof 
the spoliation that- had taken place. The roodaoreen too was iHOSt 
probably of this date, for it was undoubtedly work of the seventeenth 
century, of very meagre Gothic ; it was set quite at the back of the loft. 
The alterations after this were a soundiDg-board to the pulpit, and a 
reading-desk some time during the eighteenth century, but with no 
character to make them worth preserving even on paper : and at the 
same time apparently some high pews were erected, and the BqttinC 
before-mentioned was also cut through the wall on the south of the 
chancel arch. The Norman and First-Poioted windows, and the lower 
half of the Third-Pointed window, in the wall under tJie arch to tiie 
north chapel have all been built up ; a square sash window was in- 
serted for the east window, and the whole church, with the OKoeptioR 
of the tower, roughcast on the outside. Many remember some of 
these windows, with their shutters still attached, and there i« 90 np*- 
pearance of their having ever held glass. Some further miserable seats 
have been put in and the two windows on the south side designed for 
" Perpendicular,'* and executed by the native talent of the village. 
The west window has been creditably restored. This, with, sundry 
little things done in the style that is customary when village carpenters 
of the last and this century were left to themselves, brings tipe ohnrch 
down to the condition it was in when first I saw it, excepting tbat many 
of these things, not being done in the substantial style of the Middle 
Ages, had already fallen into a very dilapidated condition. 

Such then was the state of the church when the Dean and Chapter 
of Ely, who have the care of the chancel, made arrangements with the 
lessee of their tithes in the parish to put it into a thorough state of 
repair. They re-tiled the roof, made good what faulty timber they 
^und, and re-plastered the underside : ^ey replaced the south windows 
which were of clunch and unsound, with new facsimiles, except- 
ing that they made them both alike, giving both the transom, and 
putting stone in the lower part, as they came down very low. The Nor- 
man windows which they found on taking off the plaster, they opened 
out, and put in a new east window, designed from fragments c^ the old 
one, which they found in the wall. The whole of the walling was 
made thoroughly sound and plastered again, showing the quoins. 
The floor was also made good, tiie sanctuary being laid with Minton's 
tiles, the rest of the chancel with York flagging. During the progress 
of these works, they found the remains of the original triplet east win- 
dow, but not until they had partially worked the present one ; and whilst 
digging about the floor, they came upon the foundation of the apse* 

It now only remains for me to explain what has been done this year 
to the rest of the church, which I will endeavour to do as condsely as 
possible. The vicar having resolved to spend about £^0, which he 
had collected with considerable labour, called me in to advise as to 
what should be done. On examination, I found the lead on the tower 
roof required entirely replacing : two elder bushes were growing through 
it, having their roots partly in the mortar of the walls, and partly in 
an accumulation of decayed leaves ; the timber of the roof too was in 
some parts very unsound, and had to be replaced. The toof of the 
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i»Te iias betn stripped and re-tiled, and all the oaaoMnd wood replaced 
yhih new, and the whole thoroughly cleaned. The roughcast plaster 
hiis «U been stripped from the outside, and the original surface shown, 
and made good where it was in bad condition. The plaster from the 
inside was also taken off, and then the two Norman windows, and the 
First^ointed window could be plainly seen on both sides. The pebble 
wall on the inside was so good, that I was very desirous not to re- 
plaster it. but it was thought that the church would ' not look sufii- 
ciently comfortable for the rustics of Hauzton if it were left so. The 
windows were of course opened oat. All the dressed stonework, 
which rejoiced in successive coats of whitewash, has been cleaned, and 
the original surface of the stone shown. It was whilst examining the 
vqiunt, which had part of an old moulding on one side, that the work- 
men found some colour about a foot below the surface of the wall. 
They palled down what was evidently rubbish put in, and found a 
similar sized arch to the one on the north side, with all the mouldings 
gone, and with the fresco of S. Thomas on the back. The reveals of 
the jamb and arch have scrollwork of the same date in red ochre on a 
white ground, and two or three pieces of moulded and coloured stone 
were found built into the wall. The whole of the floor has been taken 
up, and made good with a bed of concrete, and laid with Staffordshire 
tiles. The pulpit and seats have had the paint taken off and been 
thoroughly repaired, and several new seats have been added. The rood- 
loft, which was only a rough beam with the platform across the arch, 
and which was a perfect deformity in the state it was, has been re- 
moved, with the exception of a piece of it on the south side, where the 
difference in the thickness of the upper and lower part of the wall was 
finished off with the coving of the loft. This, together with the vous* 
soir, which is cut in the arch, will serve historically to show that there 
was both loft and rood. The screen, which I mentioned above, as of 
very poor work, has also been removed, for it was so thickly painted, 
and in such poor condition, that it would cost far more than it was 
worth to make it fit to be seen, but I hope that something may be 
erected in its place to separate the chancel from the nave. Some por- 
tions of cofiin-lids were found, which have been re-worked in the pave- 
mmt. A great deal remains to be done now that small sum has been 
spent ; the very poor windows on the south side are not fit to remain. 
The doorways are both in a wretched condition. The old reading-desk 
still remains. The windows to the tower are still denuded of their 
traoery, and the bells want the bell-hanger to set them in working 
order, and many other things could be enumeratedt which the church 
requires to make it what it should be* It is melancholy to reflect on 
the former state of a church like this, and look now on what it is : it 
seems as if the so-called ** simplicity of the Church of England *' meant 
nothing else but dilapidation and ruin ; but it is to be hoped that the 
laboars of the vicar in obtaining funds may not be in vain, and that, 
as in the olden times, the work now done and the money now spent 
may be the means of obtaining more money to carry on the work, till 
the building may be one which can be looked upon as a credit to our 
Church, and not a* disio^nce to her. 
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TUAM CATHBDRAL. 

Thb eatliedral movemci^ hts taken iDot in Jrekiid. Our lencbiv 
must be familiar with the new oa^edval at Kilmore, and thp rBiBlwatifina 
in progress at 8. Patrick's^ Dublin, (thongh* we aagvet to 8aF» wttb* 
out good profenionai advice*) at the coat of Mr. Gisiuiea^; and at 
Limerick under Mr. Slater's care. A scheme for a naw eadtedial al 
Belfast, for the diooeae of Connor, has been bvought befara the pnUic 
by the Bishop of Down> Connor, and Dromore^ aa a meanrial to 
Jeremy Taylor, anad now in the far west in the county of Galway tbe 
restoration or rather rebuilding of the once metropoiittoal and atiU 
cathedral church, of Tuam has been undertaken in a tnaniiar which de- 
serves special and laudatory mention. 

The oldest cajkhedral of Team (S. Mary,) of which we havn any 
ardbiteetoral record, waa one of the amail pre-Sn|^sh churdhes of 
Ireland, oompoecd oi^ a nanw and aqnase t^hanoel built in II3Q» and 
having a peculiarly rich Bomaaeaque chancel arch* similar to the 
architectore of Cormac's ehapd at Gashel, and probably ereeted^ ea Dr. 
Petrie conjecturea,by Turkugh O'Conor, the laal but one of the native 
kings of irelaud. The nave of ^ua church haa been long deatroyed ; the 
chancel some fifteen feet square only existing in a mutilated state. 
With most perverse ingenuity a conventicle-Hkc oblong atmetum was 
stuck on to the east of this, the chancel arch being converted into a 
portal, the ohaneel into a porch, and an inner door cut through the 
eastern triplet. This hideous buikiing was the titular cathedral but 
really Anglican parish chmch of Tnam. 

However, the Anglican population of the city haa grown in len yean 
from 310 to 640^ and the Vicar and Provost of Tuam, the Rbv« C 
Seymour, who haa already introduced choral service and thn observance 
of the holy-days, was alike anxtoua to promote a»ore chonfa rooBi» 
and to provide Tuam with a worthy cathedral. He haa aeooidin^y 
placed the matter in the hands of Sur Tboasaa Deane who haa, we ait 
glad to say without sacrificing the old cdiancal, produced the plans 
of a church of real cathedral character and conaiderable dlmensioBS 
at a computed cost of £9,000, while funds enough are promised to 
render the commencement of the building a matter of prosiaBflte ac- 
complishment. Both the Primate and the Diooeaan approve and 
contribute to it. We are glad to hear that the Ecdesiaatioal Conunia* 
sioners are not likely to be traublesome. No doubt the galbunt battle 
which the Bishop of Kihnore fought with them haa smoothed the way 
for future enterprises. 

The difiloult problem was of courae what to do with tbe veneraUa 
remnant of the old structure so strangely travestied. Sir Thomas 
Deane has adopted the most natural and straightforward course ; he 
restores it aa the sanctuary of the new cathedral, replacing the altar 
in its old locality, and constructs his choir to the westward. In 
ordinary cases the disparity of height which will thereby be cnated 
between the choir and the sanctuary would have been objectionable, but 
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in tbis case there is an ample reason whj. — while internally the old arch 
will form a most reverent septum between the holier and holiest portions 
of the building. The remaiaiBg plan oonaista of a choir without aisles, 
transepts* centrical steeple, and clerestoried nave and aisles of five bays, 
the length of the new portion being 1S6 ftl, with a breadth of 73 ft. at 
titt tHiisept«» wWck wkh the addition of the sanctnary will raise tha 
whok aeasDremtnti to a langth of upwards of 160 ft. 

The style aeleoted is Irish ftet^Pointed, chiefly chaoicterised by the 
stepped and oMehioolated parapet of tiie nave and dirar, and by the 
foiked pinnaidts of the tower. The broad west d<Kir is sormounted by 
an arcade of seven eqnal trefoiU headed lights, over which again part^ 
in the gaUe stands a large window of seven lights, evidently designed 
from the Sisters of York, with the exception that the duree side Ughts 
pyrani^ae up to the oentnd one. Abeve is a vesica to give air to the 
roof. The pillars are octagonal, the clerestory foUated oiroles designed 
on the motif of that of Kilkenny cathedral ; the aiska* being kept low 
as in Mr. Butterfield's churohes, affording room for n lofty elerestory 
space* The aisle windows are coupled laneets. Baeh.tranaept prescnta 
one pyramidiaing window of five laneeta in the sane type as the sevens 
light weatem window at the west end. We should recommend in 
ppefecenoe diseontinttous triplets. In the gaUes are ootofoil eiroles, 
and to the north transept at all events is a pedimented end door, 
relieved with arcadiag on the wall on either ude. The ohmv is lighted 
by foar kmoeta on the north, the vestries and organ chamber taking the 
place of the two most weaternly windows on the south side. Tlie 
tower, whieh has a coupled light with louvre boards in each face, is 
capped with a solid octagonal spire of an early and massivn type ; the 
lantern piers are so managed aa not to intercept light* Over tiie 
ancient sanctuary arch the internal perspective lepresenta a triibrial 
arcade of aiz treloil-headed arohea on circular shalta, with a trelofl 
piesoed in each bay of the exteimal wpll. An unfoliated mural areading 
eomsponds externally with the ridge of the sanctuary reef abutting 
against the central shafL Above t^ quaai-triforium a pyramidizing 
window of six lancets is shown, which hardly eomsponds in the in- 
ternal and external sketches, and of which we should advise the 
vevisicm. We believe it is intended to hold some painted glass, given 
to &e ptesent ohurch by Arohbishop Lord Decies, in the early part of 
the century, llie stepped battlement is returned round the east end 
under this window. If there is not precedent lor the treatment we 
cannot commend it. 

The roof as shown in the plan is a simple four-celled groin of wood, 
hnt the internal perspective of the choir shows a four-sided waggon 
roof. In either case we rejoice that it is not to be a mere open one. The 
ritual fittings are correct, ccnnprising eleven stalls, two returned, on 
eaeh side, subsells, the throne to the east of the south range, and the 
pulpit against the north-east lantern pier. The nave will of course 
be filled with seats. We trust to be able from time to time to notice 
this most interesting undertaking. In the meanwhile we wish it aH 
success. 
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: LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 

Thb rMtontioiL of Lichfield Cathie^nd, to which we have «o c^ten ■!• 
luded, haa peached ao nearly comjiletioii, that the eathedjral was eo- 
lemnly re-opened oa the ^2nd of October, with aenrices in which diom 
of the diocese, to the number of 978 voices; were gathered together^ and 
worshippers to the number of we do not know how many thooaaada c 
the service in the morning being composed of Matins and Ho\y Com-* 
monion : the diocesan himself being the eelebrant, assisted not only by 
the Chapter, but by the Bishops of & David's and Oxford* and Bishop 
Spencer* and the communicaDts numbering iiandreds, whila the sernos 
by the Bishop of Oxford was pas^ooed till evensong. The eogravinga 
which we publiahed in our number for Deoember, 1869» wiU give o«ur 
readers a general-idea of the work» of wtueh so much has been accom- 
pliahed, although the reredos and the ehoir patrdoses have yet to be pro« 
vided. Still, those illnstratiow produced for general circulation hardly 
do justice to the work in the form in which it has been actuatty earned 
out In the illastiatian Che specialty of the screen* that of its being 
entirely a metallic work, is hardly apparent. The diffiouktes accom- 
panying its execution were not slight, for Mr. Scott and Mr. Skidmore. 
between whom the credit of it must rest, had to avoid the oontrary 
errors of translating a wooden design into another material, and of 
producing a work which was too flimsy for its situation. The former 
risk might, from the iUaslration, be supposed to have been the more 
imminent, but in this respect that illustration does not do justice to the 
actual work. Of course in a cathedral screea greater massiveaeaa is 
aUowablf than in a piece of metal- work for a smaUer building. ' Bat 
the way in which the two n^etala — the bright shining brass,* and the 
iron, utilized as a material for applied colour-^are interchanged keeps 
up the balance of lightness and solidity, the more bulky matmal being 
likewise that one which glistens, and the thinner iron the one upon 
which the coloration relies for its repose. In our notice of Che low 
screen at S. James the Less, Garden Street, in our last number, we 
objected to this^combiaation of iron and brass. Here we approve of it, 
but we are not guilty of any inconsistency. In the former work there 
was hardly room for the experiment. Here the extent both of the 
screen, and of the building to which it gives scale, required tiie expe- 
dient. In the capitals of the shafts, Mr. Skidmore has, as it were, 
pat to the proof his theory that hammered models in metal give the 
best idea of early fdiiage. Without entering into the value of the idea, 
we may honestly praise its nesults at Lichfield. The introduction 
too of naturalistic imitations of fruits and flowers, including some ia 
ivory and cornelian, has been carried out with judicious moderation, 
and we were specially pleased with the passion-flower, skirtittg the 
pediment with something of the eflect of the balUflowera of a 
stone moulding. The fluttering wings of the angels will, we are glad 
to believe, be drooped. As they are, they break the symmetry of 
the design, and raise a feeling of unrest where repose is wanted. 
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The engraTing will give a general idea of the atalls, but we obsetrve 
with pleasure that the juncture of the side stalls with the returned 
seats of the dean and precentor is rather more artfully managed than 
the illustration indicates ; and the details of the stall-ends have been 
carefully studied. There are no particular seats for the residentiartes, 
who occupy their prebendal stallSb The throne in itself is a very 
eiaboiate prodaction» but, pending the completion of the grills, it is im- 
possible to judge of its effect in connection with the stall- work. The 
ifflpoflBibility» owing to the narrowness of the choir, of providing a lower 
range of subselke for the boys, has been met by giving them the central 
setts of the subsellse proper, which are distinguished from the rest by 
metal, not wooden desks. The woodwork was all executed by Mr.- 
Bvst&Bof EUaston. Before the various mutilations of the choir cumulating* 
in Wyatt^a vandalism* the six spandrils of the arches of the choir proper 
tontained the statues, counted from west to east, on the north side of 
8. Peter, the lUessed Virgin and S. Mary Magdalene, and on the south 
of S. James, S. Philip, and S. Christopher, all standing on brackets under 
canopies. The series, by private munificence, has been restored, the. 
artist employed being Mr. Farmer. 

The eagle lettern by Mr. Hardman (the gift of the Theological Col- 
lege) i« pretty but not large or solid enough for its object or position in 
the catbedraL A gospel deek lettern, also of brass, by Messrs. Evan-^ 
ton and Brown, though open to criticism in several partieulars, such as 
the great length of the desk plate, may be credited with a eertain not 
i&pkasing originality in the bold leafage which is its principal feature. 
We should venture to suggest the approptiMion of the eagle to the 
Oospel, and the use of this one as the Epistle lett^n; in the hope of 
some ambo or lettern for the lessons large and stately enough for ita 
pontion being elsewhere provided. In the interim a eufficient but not 
too costly substitute of wood might be provided as an intimation of 
the want, and an invitation to h»ve it supplied. 

The whole choir pavement of mixed marMe and tiles, representing 
some ancient designs which were discovered in Lichfield, deserves favour- 
able notiee. That of the sanctuary bay is to be laid with a series of 
subjeota drawn from the history of Lichfield Cathedral incised in mastic 
on circular slabs, of Hopton stone, and executed by Messrs. Clayton 
and Bell, after a sketch suggested by the Rev. E. R. Pitman. The whole 
•pace ia divided into four divisions, in each of which is a main subject 
in a large circular panel with portrait heads in smaller circles, 
partly indicative of other intermediate or posterior events, partly 
Mlttstrative of those which are specifically figured, disposed in a S. 
Andrew's cross. The following are the subjects which have been 
selected :-^l. The consecration of S. Chad by Wine, Bishop of Win- 
chester and two British Bishops in 645, with the heads of King Oswy, 
S. Chad, King Wulfere, and Bishop Jaruman. 3. Archbishop llieo- 
dore dismissiDg S. Chad on horseback into Mercia in 669, with heads 
of King Ethelred, Bishop Saxwulph, King Offa, and Bishop Higbert; 
S. The translation of S. Chad's relics into the first cathedral at Lich- 
field in 700, with heads of King Stephen, Bishop Clinton, Edward I., 
and Bishop Langley. 4. The reconciliation of the cathedral by 
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Biahop Hicket in IMO, with heads of Charles I., fiiahop Hacket/ 
Queen Victoria^ and Bishop Lonsdale. Of these* the seeond with its 
aoeompanying heads has been laid, add deserves considerable praise 
for the gracefulness of the design, wkidh may be seen in the Illustrated 
New§ for November 1 7* If the whole series is carried out bs shci^s- 
fnlly, we shall welcome the work as one of the many instances since the 
revival, in which the inventiveness of amateur talent has been of good 
service to church art. An anastatic reproduction of Mr. Pitman's clever 
but too sketchy first notion is in cufeuliition* which we regret, ae it is 
eakulated to leave a wrong impression of a work which, in its sjc- 
ecutaon, so far as it has gone* is the result of carefal drawing no less 
than of ingenious invention. We must however somewbat oritioixe 
the archaeology of the completed panel. We know enough of 
Saxon architecture and dress by this time to render it desirable in sndi 
a series as the present for chronological truth to be aimed at just as 
much in the pne-gotbio as in the post-gothic subjeetSi in Mr. Pit* 
man's sketch Bishop Hacket and his attendants appeared in dresses 
such, a* they really wore, espeoiaUy an inimitable verger (who we trust 
will not be toned down) who struts With the mace over ^his shonlder in 
trunk hose, as much as to say. We have got the cathedral back, and 
we don't mean to lose it again^ Why then should not S. llieodore and 
S. Chad receive the same justice- ? Instead, however, they and the acces- 
sories appear in that sort of conventionalised Barly-Pointed/ imitated 
from glass paintings, which Pugin made popular in his sacred vign^tes. 

Mr. Slater's font of daborate and coloured marblear given by Mrs. 
Howard, which Mr. Forsyth hat oarved, stands on the north side of the 
nave. Its design is octagonal, the cardinal sides being longer and eon* 
taiiiiBg groups, while figures stand in the short slant sides. The basin is 
iuppiorted by one large and four small circular shafts. Tlie whole ie solid 
and massive without being heavy, and the execution very commendable. 
A high cover of metal- work would much improve its general eiFect, and 
correspond with the motif of the screen- work. The permanent nave 
seats in oak, of which a few have been executed, are Kght and grace- 
ful, and will not dog the area% Nothing has yet been settled about 
the lighting of the Istttem. We slill adhere to our opinion that a 
cross-shaped chandelier, whether composed exdunvdy of horiaontsl 
branches, or like the one at S. Mai^'s^ Venice, possessing a vertical 
shaft likewise, is an experiment worth trying. 

The coloration of the church, after Mr. Hudson's ushicky expen^ 
ment« has been laid aside ; only the bosses at the east end being gilt. 
As we took occasion last year to point out, a useful lesson might be 
learned, as far, a€ all events, as the decoration of the nave is involved, 
from S. Stephen's, Mentz, in which the deep red sandstoifte of Wbksh 
that church is built, is retained as the basia of tftie artificial coloratinn, 
the ribs being left of the natural coloors, which are enhanced by and re- 
ciprocally throw out the pale greenish blue, relieved by gilduag* with 
which the vaulting-cells are painted. Of course, in the choir, at Lick* 
field, where the internal stonework is not red, some different colour 
note must be struck, but the nave should form the starting point. 
There would be a collateral advantage in the adoption of aueb a syi 
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of coloration for the nave-roof, in its concealing the only internal mis- 
deed of Wyatt's which has not yet been corrected. Among his other 
exploits, he took off the groining of the nave, except in the first und 
last bays, and replaced it by a plaster facsimile. So long as the whole 
interior was whitewashed the trick might have escaped detection ; but 
since the scraping by which the joints of the masonry are disclosed, 
the imitative vaulting (although painted to correspond) stands out in 
painful contrast with the real old work. 

But the social, or (so to speak,) the political, aspects of the ceremonial 
of the Sted have, if possible, more engaged our attention than even the 
material artistic details of the work. A cathedral twice filled in the same 
day by thousands, the attraction of preaching not being forthcoming at the 
earlier service; the attendant clergy flocking together in shoals; the long 
range of stalls crowded with surpliced clerks ; the voices engaged in the 
choral services, unnumbered volunteers besides, reckoned at nearly a thou- 
sand ; the communicants nobody has counted how many hundreds ; the 
nave, as far as the west door, occupied with worshippers; the high screen 
crowned with the cross ; the originators and hearty overseers of these 
various incidents, the bishop, the dean, and the chapter of an ancient 
diocese ; were all elements which combined to create a result of which all 
that we say, or ought to say is, that after not quite a quarter of a century 
of writing, of talking, of working, through good report and through evil 
report, we are more than rewarded by success so rapidly achieved, and so 
largely accorded. Lichfield is but one out of various cathedrals in which 
the work of restoration, in the moral, not less than the material, meaning 
of the word, is being carried out ; but we happen, in more ways than one, 
to be peculiarly interested in that particular work, and out of the 
abundance of our heart our mouth must e'en speak. 



MEBTINO OP CHOIRS AT THE RE-OPENING OF 

LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 

MoBB than sixty choirs, numbering in all nine hundred and seventy-six 
singes, united their voices in the prayers and praises of Lichfield cathe- 
dral, on the memorable 29nd of October, 1861 . In briefly stating some of 
the facts of the case, notwithstanding the absence of much which Eccle- 
Biologists must deem essential to the highest perfection of any such choral 
celebration, it is impossible to refrain from the warmest congratulation 
with all concerned on the splendid and sublime effect of this immense 
mass of vocal harmony. In spite of the feebleness of much of the 
music and the bad arrangement of the words in chanting, the power 
and excellence of the voices, the correctness of pitch, and the skill with 
which (in spite of many difiiculti^) the time was generally kept, re- 
flect equal credit upon the choirs and their individual training masters 
— upon the Dean and Chapter, and all those who have organized this 
Choral Association, and on the Precentor for the day, the Rev. Sir 
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B^^m^ro, (jie dtpalyrOrgniiit itf«tbe.c«itli«iral, ani) a laggeautftber^ 

Ufle4;. bull witik.tpo-iimch.^')bh«titiffiAe«i<)f( remtatbtf «0 4cda^^ 
^1 pUe(&% viliQrf>4faDriit respoadiog ia^latge-miaibea b* Ihi^ essepdaii^ 
'\^9^fhA Qf tb«.ru)ci, Mat'oog^t loibe^ of .tlb>kiligttn''^tpaisnce. < ^ ^ 

The Veaiteiiwwi siidg to Ibe foim of/tbe Kkwt 0refoirniB^£Dne idt in 
])afce> not di?idedi h(x#ewr» lU in thnft^snUent eoitedlioQ ; -bat, aaria 
E^w ufdiialt. i» Ifae nodern degcoeiBtt styile'Df dhMttermg'and'iieedkuljr 
of 4^Qri?Q syllaMbationi How i muolr iiiittii lao^ tfS&ek «ouldi hafir renlted 
from attebtioQ to the Yole aagg«ted' by ivinit icfw-wonk; aie mt m 
Boyce and old John Playford, recommended in a recent artnile in tboe 
PB^«B, aud adopted by die Prfeceator of Che Motetc Gtoir« mt die Cbl- 
^«ff/s o| $. Mank, CheUoa. W« qudi&il) forotiF nmdiinintm the Book 
of Qbanta pnv«tely Uthi^grB|diQd- for that inattCQtioB/ 
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"N.B. — ^Th6 Ecclesiastical Chant in^ partly recUatioe, I^M^y meZbdyjand 
in fornj varies with the number and Vhy^hm of the syllables in different verses. 
The words are principal, the music 'subordinate to them. In dividing the 
words to the several notes of the chant fct one syllable only be pnt to the last 
aoUe, (be next preceding* aacented syllable to the first note in the lasi bar hat 
<m?i ^» confiniog the iccitalMn- to the reciting noteaw*' 
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Tba **Ta^Dewm" and^JaAifaW- hy.Boyce^ mere p(X)r apeoiment 
even of tb« o^aas of oathlsdral'SBEcioaa io which, they belDBgi Many 
o^evs are more effective, aoarceiyjany, in. our opfanon.iBdrBdeftetiveia 
ail tha elements, of grandetiff and-auhfiiiity* On auoh an oooaaioiU' too« 
one would wish lor the higher fivnigalioai'Caiiticle» the " BenmlUtmsJ' 

The effect of each light airy flobaie at the begioiiiiig^ of McMmiug 
Pray ei:,<-- well kaown, and Tery heartily sung by the choira, as ooa* 
traatiog' with the sombre Dorian nlt>de <rf TaUia in the closing Enieha* 
ri$tic Service, lesa well known,, and sung with teaaened enecgy as wdl 
ae decreased numbers in' the close lof the Post Commnnion^-^waa sad 
and depressing to the last degree ; and how diametrically oppoaed to 
the rationale of the servioea it is needleaa to suggest. 

Much, indeed, in every way, must be done among us before the Holy 
Communion will be cdbbrated with becoming grandeur and fitting 
musical appliances ; but it> surely need not even m our present state of 
musical and ritusl advancement be.ao utterly thrown into the shade by 
ehoirsand their directors ! If any where, surely in the Holy Comma* 
nioUf where une have our LoBo'a own example of siogiag the- Faaofaal 
Hymn, our best and higheflt strains of holy song shovld be emplofed. 
Afk Offertory Anthem or two* such as those' ^oitten by Mr. Monk* 
would ha?e been, most* refreshing; and in ihttGimia in £acelftt tkfi 
very highest and most jubilant atrains lor 'the whole eervice ought Is 
have rpsouaded through the entire building* thrilling evecy worahippcr 
with holy joy and solcaan gladnesB. 

The MorningAnthem waa the chorus, « Crp alomdaiul 9kowi" haieg 
a part of Croft's ^rand. oompoutioA^ f 0. Lard, I vnii protsr Zker/' 
The ^ot» though very fine^ was somewhat manred byttbe<difiLenlty of 
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aievui^, in nuore t)hicefe» th«*TithiBit)iie :tfaTop:gta(Hlt< tte diiy ; MAtf W 
cannot but remark thai the long habit of leavLng tihtirbh orgeWiMs' to 
ha&k ntftfasn^toito taCtomponyitfadr icboi»'act»< fatai)}' Mp<jin ' t1i« Wc- 
airao^ of gceat choral moettngB. la. ^ecldar niasie,'a(iKi« it^ may be 
adde4« an ail $uch oieciiflkNis in London aod at Windsor. <^aT0 iie^Hkei^ 
that the timfiAod g«ienil fedin^ shall be" |>fe8ci}ib«Bl by'Oiieieader Mhb 
ill the centre of uoity bofth l»i-i!ioioea» rand: to tbe-oi^nrv or other 'in- 
stmmentB. AM titot ia neceaeairy/fov tbewell^bfeidgof the mt^dWl 
service ia aiurtly as lAivful ia>tbe cboMb'aa in' the coticerf-rooffl ; antf 
tbeaaeieat arrangesBienta of ohwat ntoognisatf both> tl:^ d«ny atnd th^ n^«^ 
oessity by pkcang tb6 ^Aft^nra OiboM in. the middirof the v^hoir to as to 
lead and dbect all* ' • '> 

On the occwsbn wewftf reoofding *8ir Fi-bdcdok Ooteley, Mr ho aete^ 
aa Preeeotor (or Hector (Dhori), aat in a Mall «tp6n' the north ikdt, «^d 
gave the time to theaingers, bnt the toiigalqist bad no meads of Com- 
munication with him. The consequence was that th^ nominal cpn- 
ductor was condocted by tbe orffin ; abtJ altfioii^h Mf. BeAsmbre is a 
very clever organist, and did his J)est when he played himself (wbiclp 
we have reason to suspect was uu^ throughout the ^erviqeiB) yet it 
several timed happened that the. time; /of tbe organ was «o irregular that 
it was impossible to beati to it. ^^Tbitt niglkt bave been prevenied b«d 
the music been directed from the centre of the choir, and if a compe- 
tent -person, placed 'Hear the intti-um^nt, hkd taken the time from the 
eoadikctor and marked 'it iortb&oijgantsL Tbis ia the praotice at S. 
i^r* Cafehediai; aad a aimilar oeuibe baa been jftursned at West 
minstsr Abbey, at S. GecMrge^v^Windsov^and »k other places. Another 
cauae of some cosifusion ia theoalve we are recording ia t tendetidy winch 
we base before observed in liebfieUrsatbedml to burry the* time. This 
wiii, w€ trust, be remedied without i falling into the op|>OBtte fault of 
too grftat skiwneas. We suggest this with the great^t kindniess ot 
feciin^, aod believe that one use- uf! such gatherings,- «s that upon tbe 
re-opening of this beamifbl cathedral, is tfatit by f^r eritiiciam, and a 
ooinpMing^ of diflPerent oaes, all may be aided and encouraged to strive 
after greater perfeettion in ihn^ trhkh claims o«r gretueat care and 
profoandeat veneration. 

Id the evening service an anthem written for the bccasion, by 8if F. 
Oua^ey> whom we have already mentioned as* conducting the choirs i&t 
the day, ynk perhaps as really musioally eflfectrve as asything in the whole 
of the aex^ieea. The words are Iron 9 Chron. V. 13, 14; and the learned 
oompoaer has admitted, by the use he has made of uuisonoHB passages 
in this aixthem, whM is really mbst teUkig for vast numbers. We can 
only regret that abme other parts of the service, aa e. g., tbe Plain 
Song* of the Psakas laid Hyain^,'were not chosen and arranged in the 
aaitrl! fiaitb. We aire, however, grateful to the m cist accoihplished 
ekrical imisieiaii of our Churbb for this afjletMiid eoihpositioa, imd 
trust that, if called upon to prepare die programme and preside (as we 
tmiiirhe «uiy) at many other simitar sokmnhies, hb will allow hisuwn 
ereellent taste to pervade th^ whole arrangements, unfettered by that 
kind of homage to inlesior geoioe which we fear has too loiig kept 
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Accompanying moK^i ^JompUed' maH MrBngfd under, the m^wal 
' Editofvlri^ of WiDLljiu fixirjuB MoiiK,iiQflglilaift:«ixd Dimetor Ai the 
duoir of King's Goikge».LoQd0a» Lotdotis J/A^iNo^lo, . * - 

Ik oar latl ilujBftb<r:J?«T^ral |9^fB^wei)9-^f(VK)|fKl.ta an #x«qwaVm«I of 
this ki^oxtWBt wark^'witbimi; iMNW^iefi.mwiAg it, m il^.mu^ififd ««p9ct. 
it MOW becomf« ourtiuty. to do tbisd 

la aditiiig nQoUoctioii of tun«(i, two pKpcf^aaM miiat be g^ne tkro«gfa, 

' the B^wsti^tt of, tiie . tunsitji find, th^ «kfi;apgeiDenld of tboae whifib bave 
been c^elected ; which hiXtfM proeeat • ag^in Mibdividea into two, the 
«f laDgcment of the melodiea, aad the arrangenient of the barmoniea. 

With respect to the aeleetipn of the tune^ in tbia work, the bymna 
aa they are being anppoaed a daMMn, we ba^ve little lank to find. 
There are <indeed.aeveral tunea by living eompo^era which ajre only 
tfaird-mte; but tbia i« to be espeot^ in almost ev<fy seleetipn which 

. gkes new tunea. Aleo tliere are aev^ral good tmea not 4o be found 
in tbia book, aa 'M^ork." V Saliabijry/* /^.Exeter/*. ..vQlouceater/* 
''S. Da/yid's;'\but ihi^maybe explaiDed ^tAj b[j? the paucity of 
byniksol. corffesponding metita«r A move seriou^i tOiniftaoA ia.4j^ of 
tlve tuUime looelody Ckorus noiw Bieru^qient. 7bx3 kfvm i4](i)D^wifely, 
ift our opixtibn.) .tranalat^d into a different meti^ : but tb^ t«p^ might 
have been set to the. JUy^m furore hois, No« )G9. Tbef!e urejeeiperal 
new tuaea of decided merit, particMlarly fiooie by ibe Rev. J« E* Dykes, 
the Rev.iH. J^» Jenner, |u)d the two by Alr.Ixauei of goHthw^rlL te- 



8M«'i4(»tttf^gM»d^!oliBtnb^.Dvi.fii^Matt;jTirifie^ Dot ito^ikA 'fft^ai 
fllii^Mr^taoM thit:«eclaDAfus asiA otail^iwoblui TTht&atf^idkHjfiK^ 
and Tune Book.'* Mr. Dykes VlaompaHtidii i*rlthft'iQk^>/f^4/ on 
the oae hand, and Mr. Qreatheed'a-yrrangement of the ancient melody, 
in his " Plain Song of the Co<diixtiti^(ih and Burial Servicea," on the 
other, may be viewed' M two well matched cbampionaof thw^J^ajp^ctive 
classes. >■ • . ♦ .,» 'i .. . ^ ,. ,• , .. »,,. ;i 

With respect to <^V' arrangement of the tunes> selected, .we\>regret to 
be obliged to ' sAy tlriftt our opinion of Mr. Mtftk'h 'qtitillAditions has 
been lowered in no ^mall degree by the way |p ^hkh \^ has ^accom- 
plished his task, 'to oegin with the old^r.mero^iev-the Ep^hany 
melody (the third tune of j^mns 7, S, 9.) 14 injuriously altei^eq as to 
its rhythm at the end' df ^he third strain* apparently in order to reduce 
It to measures of fcNir i minims eaeh.. O lua-\beaim (Hjaan 19) Itas the 
Amen altered from three notes to two, for no reason whatever that we 
can perceive. The Amen as altered ib much less in character with the 
tune. Veni Smmmumi'^9 altered as to its rhythm in three flaQes, for 
the sake of beiihg fore^ into measuiesi^ffolur ntntoiB'^ theefiSaftt being 
to impait dhlness. CM-de natus is similarly altered it two pltadss, and 
with simOar effect. Vexilh Itegts Is alfa^ed i&s to* time at the end of 
each strain ; the effect being to make it seem as if it belonged to a 
hymn of nine syllables in eacb Hue; whereas the translation, like the 
original, is in iambic lines of eight syllables. Aurora lucis is altered at 
the end of the' McbAd; ttri(i&i' no^ifdr. tUs^ lake t/t briliging it into mea- 
sure, but merely for the sake of altering, as it seems. Ad cctnam Agni 
lias tb» latot^dameproloiigedi -"Tbiir may faoi be & gwat i&jury toVUie 
tnne; bat stiil the altenrtiMi ib.^itholit^ood nesaan. . 

'It i»'iioc*th6 Pre«Refbrmatiolk m«kx&8' alone that (baive been the 
victims' of- Mrv Monk'» bad taittt..^The' lorm^ ha has adopCed for 
*' Luther's Hymn*' is an unhappy compromise between the usual 
Germ«]f^orm (given id Gmun'a ''^I>)dJesu^)«ndtlM iDrasonder which 
It became popular in tilte^ oduHtry, kMking both tlie tsaaeolifR vigour 
of the one, and the feminine smoothness 'of the other. Wetedthat 
the t^i^ was published in tMs foraa in the ** Parish Choir'* about a dozen 
years agoi; but Mr. Monk okinfts the arFangemenC as has own^nor do 
we know or suspect anything to the contrary. 

Several of the German tunes are not gWen in the best forms, aocord- 
kig to OUT opinion ; but kn6wing that ▼Sfrious forms of the aame tunes 
are %itM in Germany, we do not charge Mi. Monk with having akered 
thentf. FV>r instance, the tune named " Breslau ^^ is an old Gennan 
tone very deeidefdly modernized in the last strain ; but tbia is acknow- 
ledged to betake from 'Mendelssohn's '*6. Paul.'* There is one 
other German tune, however, on which we must make some remarks, 
namely, '* Wjrteiabergi'^ Hymn 113. The melody is known in Ger- 
many by the^thle Slraf mieA nicla hk dvinem Z&m, and beiongiito the 
trbd^aiC' t^etre 7; fi ; -7, 6; 3, 3 ; 6,6; the first fonr linea rhyming 
ftlterhatel^i of course, the others^ in couplets.' ln.*viiy(|tiii; Anaient 
'and Modevni^thto tune is iidai)tedto a hjwn in fltatueaa of four>lines 
of seven syllables eaeh, thymiug In couplets, with ai> j^ii^/aur mt the 
end. StTch an adaptation disphys a goc^ deal of ingenuity 4&ertainly, 
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iiMte«^4QC,tb9|li»e/foR];e«fKm4t|0||t^ .^,...1 ov t 

cbythm, tikA U0tithree p(K^]<tf e«f;b strain Jbeii^jeBgtbeiied. Xf itoi 
•tyle hflrti 'U^ei^.fuh^pOid for «11 t<be. jbumttiiDf jjiwt i(ge. iire \«fiq]^d i^l iiave 

fro«i all it;9 felWm. i* » pif oe 9f afbitr»i|r tdiQctkp^iii against .ivbich ve 
AMst, protests ^y. wajr Qf e^rM^, w^auypoftt, the '* Old $ii»t" is §iia 
in allenmt^ oMBi»&a«4 leo^bnev^a^allibrov^ ni#kjiigtit a^imw^p like 
a jig aA posaiUe* W« jbani^^ not found -tbis forn^ u> aB74>tiiec igpll««tioB« 

One tune at Iwat^^f vary diffeieat ago, and obasacter frpin ^bpaa 
above mantioned baa J^^wise s^ffeved irom^Ms^ Mojpk'a paaaioa lor 
alteration. In tbe fourth strain of Michael Haydn'a *< Benediction**' 
OK MkhtiOt inriee. ^anrnok, be hat altered the. descending, acale liiom 
the upper to the middJe £. The only olj^ctvon, which caa poaeiblj be 
raised against this pa$aage is that it is hackneyed, ^apy oC as, indeed*^ 
ba)^ beard. it anng aTery^week for jteart^ togatb^r in, tbe uaual tune qi 
" Awake, my bouJL^' This wiould baiV^good iiea^onfor aivoiding lit ia 
an ojrjgiiHd coaipositifMi, bat* it i^ novreaaon for altering it ii^ a well 
known tuna by a laaater, , It w<ould /bet^aboUj^ aa aensible if .somebody 
sbouki propose altering fiibboaaV qh^i^.in .$• Pan^'a. fa| order tp 
mi^e up for tba;abst«actiosi ef tbit tmk frooa the mefody,* ainoa the jrun 
In tbe la&t strain avidantly iwantad aume. sooietiy of ita own kind. Air. 
Monk has- insei^- sundry .lunAii^ ^iiiaasages in tbia ta&nr and baaoi 
altogether ignoring the principle thaJ^ no h]pin. tune ia.wbat it 9«ght 
to be« unksa it bears being aung.ii^runidon withont aecoiopaniuient* 

^r. Monk's .bamon^ea tabss owi^ tunes ara very fair. iThose of his 
to other persona' tuneaare aft to be aaniiapnplaae* This shows that ha 
d<)es jaot afiireoiate melodies by< otheTi comppaers, so thoroughly aa hia 
own, — a very conMUoa ifoiliog, certainly ; but it disqualifies a man from 
being -a, good editor. 

We.jregret being obliged tp -notice how vei^ indifferent Mr. Monk 
is to tbe rights. of property ; for. he both attributes hia own work to 
other persona* and, in one notable instance at least, baa attributed the 
work i4 ano^r to himself. Of the foimer procedure, or somerhing 
oqnivalanfi to it, " TalUa's Canon*'* as itappeairsiin this book» ia an ex* 
ample ; for the ixulex statea it to be harmoniaed or arranged b^ Tallia 
himaelf; whereas, besides the inversion lof tba taaor .and trebj^, and 
other eXQusable alterations, there is aa inexoiisaUa altaratioo of the 
tenor at the beginning. . We also find it stated that the harmony of 
the Epiphany melody (the third for tbe Hymns 7. 8, 9,) is " chiefly by 
the Rev. T. Helmore." Having compared it with the " Harmonies to 
the Hymnal Noted," we are disposed strongly to question this employ- 
ment of the word " chiefly.'* The tune ** 8. Alphege/* is stated to be 
composed and harmonized or arranged by Dr. Gauntlet t ; but there is 
a progresfion between the tenor and alto in the second strain which 



straiik ^ Ii« not Idokin^ llk« the trork'of'tbat miidoittiT tml^^t ^r^ 
ftkAtigto^tht *' Chuiroh Hpant tod Tuiie'Bd^i'* '^ift^foUhd tiM thd ilM 
ptirt-lHii^ been ^^1^04 'm t^at'plw^l OM'fh^ dtl^r'tHMM! we liave 
two harmoitfi^ for i^e tuttib Pan^ ikguA, ea^h -^taWen'ih ^Mkl^r« 
ftlAb ^iieaBtife fi^Odl^MY. HbltttWe'ft l&arnidityj^(«A« trai^^df '%9^'lti the 
**'H5iiin«A Noted,*^ wkite ffir ihein#6x rid name appeif 6 biit Mt. Mbirk's. 
Bui ^he fbtlr^i^g' <;ito& fe MilP'^mbi^' remafkable. 'He tdAe'^'^iyiiiJi 
SUnkei atle 6%tt *^'{6 ffieWise'aaid^ l>e harmoiiieed^ 'Of arranged by 
Wj H/ M^nk^'biMf, on taHijki^ to the bartobuy io M^^eksoho'e 
<*Ixib^esang»** We fbd<ttd that the oiie: b ^^HyAnfs.^heietiC and Mo* 
Aem:^* diffWed from it'otily hi thesie refipecto/thfti; tbt first two cHoi^dii 
had been altered^ asal^ioth^ second ai^ thfrd chef da iii ^e third strain, 
and that Mdnd#)8Sdhn*s four intetibi'^ttrfcs had been compressed into two. 
We do not suspect Mr. Monk of intentional dishonesty : his borrowing 
Prom so well known a work as the '"Ldbgesang'^ w6tltd affbrd a sufficient 
d^ei^ide sgiiiast snch an indietment : but Inace^raoied of this kind hkvb 
an aWkwai^^appearanc4. '^^ - : '• 

The numerous cases of consecutive ^fthis and octaves which existed 
in the fir^t impressibn^' have now, fbr th# mo^t part, been corrected': 
but thb ** Fifth Thousand"' still has 'cons^ntive fifths in St^hUt Muter, 
No. 1, neta* th^'end, betw^^n^th^ bass and alto, and consecutive 
octaves in **S. Stephen^i,*' between the tenot hnd alto. 

As'to other editorial details; we thitakit a defect in the work thtit tie 
partibnfors about each tu^, not even its name, are given, eicept in the 
indibes. hi futut^ ihipressioiis }t might be wetl to distihguish the two 
tunes, composed by Drs'. EtHf aM 0«ihAtlett, which are both nam^d 
aft^ Bnglattd*s Patrott Samty by bui-ttatting them "8. George*^ 6t 
Windsor, an^ &. Geoige*s Of sonie ^her placie, say Canterbury. 

We cannot commend the jadgm^nt of the persons who manufactured 
the musiC'type emplbyed- in this wodc, nor of thbse who selected k. 
It is too large, at least in One direction, for the page, so that the notes 
are unpleasantly crowded ; and their sliapes seem' imitated from the 
rapid writkrg of a professed copyiftt. The words of the hyudtas should, 
for consistency's sake, have been printed Ih script type. 

To conclude, we cannot recommend this tune book' for exclusive use 
by any choir ; though it should, of course, be consulted by those who 
use the hymn-book, of which we have already given, on * the whole, a 
fhvonrabte opinion. Theencient melbdies should be compared with the 
arrangements in the •• Hymnal Noted,'" the more modem ones with the 
arrangements in the most a|!»proved tune books, such as Havergal's, 
Hullah*s, Goss^s, and Novello's, and' the German tunes with Layriss's 
ICem dH deuischen KU'chengeeangs, For a tune hook which shall be tA 
once so comprehensive and so welt arranged as to supersede all others, 
t*he Englifth Church i^ill have tb wait some years lon^r* we suppose. 
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HYMNS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
To the Editor of the EedeiiologUt. 

Sir, — As one mach interested in the New Hymnal, I would thank you 
for the severely just, and yet withal kindly, review which appears in 
your October number. As a whole I could scarcely wish to have seen 
it different, for theoretically I am willing to accept your canons of 
criticism. I would, however, with your permission, offer a few remarks 
on one or two points of detail. 

1. Although it is true that Bishop Ken's Morning and Evening 
Hymns were not originally intended for congregational purposes, they 
have, by long use, become so entwined round the hearts of most 
Englishmen, that I do not think a Hymnal, which admitted modem 
hymns at all, could venture to exclude them. (Albeit, I do not think 
*' Awake, my soul" is likely to be really much used in the present day.) 
And I am tempted to think the criticism almost too rigorous which would 
deprive us of *' New every morning," and " Sun of my soul :" for 
while I quite agree with your remarks in re hymns which only express 
individual feelings, I do not think the objection sufficiently prominent 
in those particular two to require their excision. 

3. An abundance of hymns was advised by a very high authority in 
such matters, and it is a common complaint against the Salisbury Hymn 
Book that it contains so few '' Oeneral Hymns." It is evident, too, 
that your objection on this head (though I agree to it myself) is not 
universally felt, for one church, as I see you notice, has printed a 
" prefix" of some fifty hymns. A prefix, by the way, which seems to 
have neither aim nor object, and of which the only salient point is a 
translation of " Liauda Syon." 

3. The Paris hymns were given in metres other than those {that 
would be more correct) of the originals, in order to avoid what would, 
it was thought, have proved a rather wearisome collection of Long 
Metres. The Sarum hymns are, I think, all given in the metres of the 
original. With respect to the metres of 83 and 15% which you do 
not think attractive, it is a matter of fact that 83 (Lord, in this Thy 
mercy's day'*) is very largely used, and from personal experience I can 
say that 1 53 (Jssu, meek and lowly") is one of the most popular 
hymns in the book* 

Your remarks on the way in which an unnecessary surplus of hymns 
results naturally from the working of a Committee are most true, and 
it may be, as you say, a matter of doubt whether a thoroughly satisfac* 
tory Hymnal could be framed by such a body. But at the same time 
it may be doubted whether the work of any single individual would 
achieve the success which has attended the present book, which has 
found its way into many churches where Tate and Brady, or hymns of 
an undesirable character, had hitherto reigned supreme. A sale of 
00,000 since last Advent proves, at any rate, that it has supplied a 
want which was really felt. 
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Mj own feeling with regard to it is, that it is as good a book as the 
Church generally, in its present temper, would accept ; and while I 
sincerely hope that it may prove the groundwork of a much better one 
in due time, I am not disposed, for many reasons, to think it desirable 
that such time should be immediate. 

Faithfully yours, 

OnB of TBB *' GbNBBAL GoMMITTBB " VOE 

THB HtMJTAL. 

October 8tk, 1861. 



THE PROPOSED NEW PSALTER. 

To the Editor of ike Bedeoioloyiet. 

Sib, — The Precentor of S. Raphael the Archangel has misanderstood 
my remarks in a former number, to which he alludes in his recent 
letter. I certainly ventured to hint that in the event of a new Pbalter 
being produced, I trusted Tone 4 with the monosyllabic cadence might 
not find so much favour as it does with Mr. H^more, but I have not 
the least wish for the total exclusion of that or any other tone, and I 
quite agree with him that it is much better to keep a Psalm to its ap* 
pointed Tone than to be always changing, though I should be glad to 
see some separate arrang^ement for the " Proper Psalms." 

I enclose a form of Tone 8, which I recently heard at Aix-la-Chapelle. 




Faithfully youn, 
October, IS61. **R.*' 



THB LADIES' ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY SOCIETY. 

As usual, in our December number, we give a list of the altar-cloths 
completed by this Society during the year 1861: — Cambridge, Queen's 
College Chapel; Ilam, Stafifordshire ; Offenham, Worcestershire; 
Briercliffe, Lancashire; Pleshey, Essex; Hendon, House of Mercy; 
West Walton, Norfolk (District Chapel of S. Paul). The last four are 
partly given gratuitously to their respective churches. 

For 1 862 the Society have in hand frontals for Lichfield and Here- 
ford cathedrals, and for S. Sepulchre's, Northampton. The latter 
will be offered to the church gratuitously. 
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APHORISMS RE8PBCTING CHRISTIAN ART. 

I 

(Frcm the German tif fteioiensperffer, eentinued from Vol, XVML, 

All mechanical multipUcationa waa( the pulae of Ufie, the oeleatial 
breath, the bouquet. Consequently they all fall soon into the hands of 
the vulgar. 

It is not only in the material kingdom that the co-operation of many 
powers, though the very smallest, has an amazing effect. Only by 
such co-operation can the hallowing influence of Christian thought 
again be shedoine? all pntsuits and mode^^af Hfe« 

Although custom may become an inanimate form, nevertheless, when 
it is come of a good stock* it should be maintained^ because it is e«Mr 
to revive a thing than to produce one anew. 

AH Art is so far symbolic, as it is the expression of aa idea. 

It is not the business of Art to copy /orm« exactly, as they are found 
in life ; and no more is it bound to ape colours ; the latter also mast 
be apprehended typically and idealized. 

Aa it may be said of Dante's Divine Comedy, that it contains in 
itself the whole knowledge and mind of the Middle Agee« so the 
Gothic cathedral sums up the whole artistic operations of that period. 

Art is the mediatrix between time and eternity. 

Right principles are a necessary condition for a right method. When 
the former are corrupted, the latter will no longer hold good. 

Those who talk so much of a farther development of the Romaaeaque 
circular-arch -style thereby show that they understand nothing of the 
nature of the Gothic style ; Gothic is just such a development* 

In the domain of architeeture the beautiful is cheaper than the iigly ; 
because the former is lord of the material, the latter its servant, 
. In the physical world people may talk of continual progress ; in the 
moral world, on the contrary, everything revolves round ixed [Nrin- 
ciples. To depart from these principles is decline, to come nearer to 
them is progress. 

Not only political but also scsthetical regeneration is inseparably de- 
pendent on self-denial and self-sacrifice. 

Freedom in Art, as well as in other things, must be organized* <or it 
cantiot be permanent. 

What will be the despair of future archaeologists, when the artibtio 
jMToductions of the present age shall one day be disentombed ! 

Wherever solid worth is wanting, exaggeration will display itself. 

Religious art only is truly national, for it alone offers aliment to the 
natio9. 

' AU styles are tanght in oar academies* excepting only — the right 
OBt, which grows out of Christianity. 

AU controversy reduces itself in the last instance to the skapie 
question ; Truth, or a lie ? 

Christian art must, like every Christian act, proceed from the keaft 
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Where this is not the case, there will always be a deficiency of what 
is most important, life and truth. 

That otklf which is based on the principles of unity and authority, 
bears in itself the warrant of durability. 

The Chureh ought to show, eren ia the smallest things, that die is 
conscious of her high calling and of her glorious past. 

Let us imitate the Greeks in this way, by making Christian art the 
same thing to ns as Pagan art was to them. 



CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Tbv first meeting of this Society for the Michaelmas Term was heM 
on Thursday, October 31st, at eight p.m., in the Philosophical 
Society's Rooms, the Rev. H. R. Luard, M.A., IVinity College, in 
the chair. 

After the minutes of the preceding meeting had been passed, the 
following report for the past year was read and agreed upon : — 

" In reviewing the operations of the society during the past year, 
yonr committee have to offer you their congratnlations on its continued 
success. Papers of the usual character have from time to time been 
read before the society. Among them we may mention those of more 
especial interest by the Rev. G. Williams, of King's College, ' On the 
Churches of Georgia ;' by Mr. J. W. Ckrk, of Trinity College, « On 
Kirkwall Cathedral;' and by the Rev. W. J. Beamont, * On the- 
Church of Mount ^inai.' 

" The excursion to Huntingdon was the revival of a practice which 
the society more ftequently adopted in former times witii a view ta 
securing greater regularity in the study of church architecture, and it 
would be well if, for that reason, such excursions were more frequent. 
" It may also be proper to mention the formation of the Church 
Music Society, which, though not connected with our society, is an off- 
shoot from it, and has been established to encourage the study and 
practice of church music as the Architectural is for the fabric and ar- 
rangement of the church. 

'^In reviewkig the architectural proceedings of the year, we have to 
observe that in the town, with the exception of the Gnildhall, no ori<-> 
ginai woric has been taken in hand at all. The works there have been 
steadily advancing, but they are not yet in a condition to warrant any 
opinion upon the artistic merits of the building. 

** We had hoped, we think with good reason, that the past ydar 
would have shown a commencement at least of certain important works 
intended to be carried out both at Great S. Mary^s and All Saints' 
churches. In both instances we have been disappointed. Tlie works 
projected at Great 8. Mary's have been delayed by technical objections, 
which have unfortunately been started, whilst the more common difli« 
cnlty «f eoUeeting sufficient funds has» we believe, retarded the eom- 



41^ OaMAJffe AfifMietfha^akirif. 

'liietteeaiefit ^ a tieW a^idh \nt^ pttfifek of All Sthilto*. We txait, 
howeren tb&t both the workA itieiitiotied nft eertuo <lf liei&g Qom- 
menced nextyearl > . 

' "At th^ Intzwillisiii MiMeiHn tfa«i« hw ^ea^^hAft ire -oaiiiiot but 
toiudder t meagre edd^Mi te the beuDdaty wM* Thi* addMoif , as 

' might have been aiitid)^aied, eatted lortfar aa aoon aa it aii^iearad, apme 
free comments in the Cambridge papers. All competent judges uf«il» 

''we iear; pti^nkee itke wooden ic^eens to be veiy Mfjtf, wiiibt the iron 
ralHng ie qnfte out of liae with tb)& fence. 

" <« At S. EdWard^b a chlnlney han been ran up in the angle of one of 
^e buttyessM.'pSasteved and elegantly lintfd out into s^oaie stoaes. 
•^e Clin' aoarbely recbttmend thoifte tirho'ai^e entnist^d with the funds 
'ftr'the eompfeflon of the reredos to commit that work to the designer 
of that chimney. 

- ''^' » In mc^tem^f repak we have to congratalate theProtoat aftd Fel- 

'IcwM of king's Odllege on the ^partial accimipliflbment of tbewollLB 
they have undertaken in their chapel roof. At the chnrch of B*' ifary 
the Less we have mneh pleasure in noting the faithfel restoration of 
the windows that is being carried oUt. Clare College has also mider- 
gone considerable reparation ; and at Trinity a large and somewhat 
eiecftivo chinmey has beta boi2tfi»r d^e kitdien* 

*' Of worke in the county we liave more pleasure in speaking. At 
Ely, the reetomtion of the jaatem. by Mr. G. CK Seott, is fairly put in 
hand, and we hope the result may prove as satisfactory as the spirit of 
the ondertaking deaerres. One half ol Mr. Le Straoge's work on the 
a«fe roof is now complete, and tbey are busily employed in prepning 
the second half for him. The dean and chapter have also been at coa- 
aiderabk expense in repleading the whole of the nave. 

'< The effigy of Dr. Mill, our late preaident, has been oompleted* and 
)&id itt its place m the cathedral during the year, and we are hi^xpy to 
say tliat it is a very satisfactory wcork of art. 

** Ckk the north side of tiie catfaednd, the choristers' schocds and 
master** house, by Mr* W. M. Fawcett, of Cambridge, have made 
some progress, and will probably be con^yleted in the spring. 

" Mr. W. M. Fawcett is also carrying on a most iateresting work of 

' restoration, at Haujtton. The church of that parish is one of extreme 
interest ; b«t it is not necessary here to enter into particulars, as Mr. 
Fawcett has undertaken to give an account of it at the first meeting of 
the society* We must, however, put on record in our repost the dis- 
covery of- a valuable fresco of & Thomas of Cantsrbory, of very eariy 
date. Frescoes and images of this saint are rarsiy to be met with»and 
aeoordlngly great cam hsii been taken of this one. 

*' Restoration is also being carried on at Teversham* and Dry Dray- 
ton. Schools, also, have been bmlt at Amlmire* Teversham, said 
Suttsa in the Isle* 
- ** At> SdWston, a pew, five feet high, has been erected for the aer- 

' vanla of a neighbouring manufiacturer. We had hoped that tiie time 
for the erection of these deformities had passed away* 

•''A considerable sanocmt of vestoiution has. been canned on at 
SaVitoa iU^ whiefa we have not notioed n our former xcpoctt. 
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There are poitioiM to ivhich e^e^ptMQ mfty be taken, but mo»t.of Ae 
vock is feqr gQQ^> «o that we may ooogratnlate the owner on the 
general aucceas of the work aa far aa he has proceeded. 
"-In ooncluekHoi, we muat remind our membera that the coming year 
ia to be rendered memorable by the InttriiaCional Eahihition, and our 
hope ia that ita effect upoa art- may be aa b^eficMil aa many confidently 
MkticipatB." 

The cfficBva for the enauimgyear weve then elected ; after which the 
aecretary made a communication eoooeming a yery ourioua atone which 
had been foaii4 at Scaleby Chureb» near Garlide* on which figurea 
wese carved' ia low relief on two adjacent aidearax^ an illegible in- 
aoription on a third. At the feet of the fignrea, in the end of the 
atone^ ia a^aligbtly hollowed baaia. A tracing of tbia waa laid, on the 
table. 

The Ohiainnan then called on Mr. W.M. Fawcett togive an account 
of UauztOQ Churchy near Cambridge, which we print in lull in tliia 
number. 

After the lecture* a Tote of thanka waa given to Mr. Fawcett, and 
the meeting adjourned till Thursday, November 14. 



The second meeting of the Society for the Michaelmaa Term, waa 
held on Tharaday evening, November 14, in the Philoaophical So- 
ciety'a Rooma, the Rev. G^eorge WiUiama, B.D., King^a College, in 
the chair.. 

After the minnCes of the preceding meeting had been paaaed, the 
ehmrman called on Mr. Norria Deck to read hie paper on " Footprinta 
of the Edghteenth Centnry in Gambridge." 

Mr. Deck commenced by obaenring that he looked upon the eighteenth 
eentary aa^ a very dreary and unaatisfactory epoch, cold and formal, 
loving the aumptuous, dialiking the picturesque, and bent upon ignoring 
aU traces of antiquity. He then remarked how dearly the mind of a 
nation ia ahowii in the contemporary architecture, and illuatrated thia 
by noticing how the great Gathdic movement of the aeventeeath cen- 
tury, under Laud, Andrewea. and othera, had left ita impreaa on Oxford 
in the revived Gothic of the period which abounda there, and of which 
in Cambridge we have ezamplea in S. Peter'a Chapel, the vaulting at 
Clare College, and the Library of S. John's. In the same way, if we 
come to examine the footprinta of the eighteenth centuiy here, we 
ahould find how exactly the character of the period ahowed itself in the 
architeoturCy evidencing nothing mean dr atingy, but a dreary atateli- 
iieaa, a anmptuoua monotony, a love of comfortable dignity, and a rage 
for effacing all tracea of the paet. Mr. Deck then went through each 
eollege aeriatim, directing attention to the changea and additions made 
during the eighteenth eentary ; he pointed out and lamented the fiiior 
that existed for concealing all veatiges of antiquity under a modem 
unifonn facing of atone, aa at S. Peter'a, Caiua^ Trinity Hall, and 
Chriat*s ; and ahowed how narrowly Trinity. Jesus, and other coUegea 
eacaped the same prooeaa. With regard to buildinga entirely erected, 
he eapectally instanced thoae at S. Feter^a, Queen*a, King's, and the 
t^ifpel of Glare* aa examplea of the atatdy taateleaa monotony and 



4M Nmikmr^Bdcm jthfMiBeimntS0&^ 

hm^^fmi0wt'^f diepeilMl. and tncntianed it Bt a oanae far heaatjr 

CQBgratttlatMtt Miat ih^ watifctd- moiisy as mvch is die ^hteeot^ 
iMtur^. •• wo do lA the ninetMntfa* and ao were nnabls to ebmpleta 
many of their ^AeMve pkaa for tke io*oaHed ' beautifying' the u«U 
Keiaity atQCMffdiiig to the eighteenth oentury rage for Bn&fariaity: After 
pointing out Qtb«K iootpitota of the ei^teeath ceottovyttt GtcatS. 
Mary's, Neville's Court, Magdalene, Jesus, &c. &c., Mr. Deck tbea 
referred to ihe Master's Court of Trinity aa the greatest advaJoce yet 
made in Cambridge in modern poll(^ate architecture, and concluded bgr 
expretsiog a h^pe that w^ might yet see reajped within our uoLTecsi^^ 
biuldiag still more worthy of the present improved taste pmd feeliqg in 
favour of our own glorious national architecture. 

AftMT some diaousslout and a vote of thanks had been given to Mr4 
Deok« the meeting adjourned. 



ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCHDEACONRY OF 

NORTHAMPTON. 

At the Ordinary Committee Meeting, held AugusT 1Mb Lord A. 
Compton in the chairs the followiog new members were elected :--* 
Messrs. J. G« de WUde, J. C. Green, and J. Ttfybr. Them weie 
presented the seals^ antiquities, snd brasses, left to Uie aociety by tlie 
late Miss Baker, an honorary member. The secretaries ipere re- 
quested to make a list thereof, and to express the thanks of the aaciety 
to the executors. Exhibited ; drawings of various tiles, chiefly front 
Ludlow church, Salop^ by Mr. Irvine; drawing of an eaametted' cha- 
lice, found in a coffin in Venspnr Priory, fross Albert Way, Esq. ; 
detailed drawings for the Asylum Chapel, hy Mr. G. Ct, Soott, were. 
submitted for examination } eko the ground plan of Kingsthorpe 
church, by Mr. E. F. lisw ; design for a metal screen and lectetn for 
Uppingham church, hy Mr. Beard, metal worker, 1/^9. Holbom ; de<» 
sign for the pavement of Uppingham church, by Lord A. Compton ; 
elevation of the new church at Hokne, new parsonage, Titchmarsh, 
and a house now being ejected for the Duke of Buodeneh, by Mr* 
Browning, of Stamford. It was resolved that, if practicable, an ex- 
hibition of cottage designs should be arranged at the time of the Agri* 
cultural Society's meeting in September in the county town. Sir 
Hexuy DrydeUr Bart», and S. Sfaarpe, Esq,, of DaUington, were added 
to the local committee. The Kent Archaeological Society was taken 
into union. The successful result of the meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute at Peterborough was reported, in which many members of 
this society took part. The members were invited to join the Leices- 
tershire Society at the meeting at Lutterworth, on the 17th of Sep- 
tember. The secretary was directed to ascertain whether the society- 
might not be put in communication with the Public Works Depart- 
ment of the French Government as to interchange of publicationa. A 



vepoit viEB vade hj the Vion' and the clwk of Che WMlcfc «b to the 
present oooditioB of the work it S. Sb^ulehre'e, akidlbat oft Satarda^, 
September 7th, a puUic ineetnig would 'be held itt Northampton, for 
the purpose of deoidtng on the coone to be adopted fbr the completion 
9i Mr. Scott's design. The ooniinittee then vkiited the ehurch, and 
espMBsed great approval of what had been alrelid3F doM. 



An ordinary committee meeting' tvas held on Monday; October I'j; 
Edward Thornton, Esq., in the chair. The minntes of thfe last meeting 
were read and signed. Mr. John Watkin, Northampton, was elected 
a member. There were presented by B. Botfield, Esq., M.P., the 
author, two privately printed works, " Salopia/* iand "Notices of Public 
libraries ;*■ from W. Maunsell, Esq., the anthor, "^ Notes on Church, 
Bells and Ringing ;" from the Institute of British Architects, tte Ke- 
port for I860. Purchased, " Dollman's Analysis of Ancient Domestic 
Architecture," " Buckler*s Churches of Essex.*' 

At the request of the rector, the Rev. P. H. Lee, jun.» a sub- com- 
mittee was appointed to visit the church of Pattishall, with a view to 
proposed improvements therein. The secretary read a report on " The 
Dengns for Labourers* Cottages,'* exhibited at the late agricnitnra! 
show at Northampton. After an examination and description of nearly 
fifty different designs, that which had been prepared by Mr. Pedley, 
under the ittatructiooa of the committee, was eonsidered to be among 
the beat. It follows in its main features the ground*plan of Mr. Strick- 
land's cottage, with an elevation adopted for raral distriets. Tbit so- 
dety purpose Co have this design pubHshed, for fhe benefit of members. 
The plana of Thorpe Achurch church, by Mr. Slater, were exhibited, 
and generally approved, with certain recommendations. The Rev. C* 
Rnrter, jun., exhibited plans by Mr. W. E. Oillett, for a new pulpit 
and oilier alterations at the east end of the nave of Kannds church ; 
several alterations were suggested. The meeting was then adjourned 
till the following day. 

On the following day the adjourned meeting was held, under the 
presidency of the Rev. Chancellor Wales, when the cottage plans were 
again examined, and it was resolved that the thanks of the committee 
be given to Mr. Irvine, for his trouble and attention in arranging the 
e^ibition of the cottage designs at the agricnltural show ; and that he 
be requested to accept a complete copy of the reports and papers of 
the society. It was agreed that in future the meetings of the society 
should be held at twelve o'clock, on the second Monday of February, 
and every alternate month. 

The local sob- committee will shortly meet^ to determine on the form 
of their evening meetings. 
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WORCESTER ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Tbb annual meeting of this society was held on October 1 8, Sir B. 
Lechmere in the chair, when the committee's Report was read by the 
Rev. G. Munn. Of this Report we give a summary with extracts. 

*' The Report expressed unfeigned regret at the death of the first 
patron of the society* the late Bishop of the diocese, from whom they 
ever received courtesy and kindness, and who, at the formation of the 
society, at once accorded to it his cordial support, and evinced his ap- 
proval of its objects by taking part in the inaugural and some subse- 
quent meetings. They also regretted the death of two of the oldest 
members, the late Mr. Rudge, and Mr. Gutch, both of whom had de- 
voted themselves throughout a long life to the study of archssology and 
other kindred pursuits. With very great satisfaction the committee 
announced that the Bishop of Worcester had expressed his approbation 
of the society and its objects, and had kindly consented to accept the 
office of patron. The addition of new members had been more satis- 
factory than heretofore, nineteen having been added to the railks since 
the last annual meeting. The annual volume of ' Reports and Papers' 
was considerably smaller than usual, one short paper only being con- 
tributed by the Worcester Society, and the committee sought to impress 
upon the members generally how necessary it was that they should 
contribute articles suitable for publication, if the associated societies' 
volumes were to keep up their interest and value. The committee 
recommended that H. F. Vernon, Esq., be elected a vice-president of 
the society. Having referred to the proceedings at the last annual 
meeting, the committee gave an account of the excursions taken by the 
society during the season, the churches visited being Stoke Prior, 
Bromsgrove, Headless Cross, Redditch, Tibberton, Oddingley, Crowle, 
and Himbleton. With regard to Headless Cross, the church being 
much too small to accommodate the greatly increased population of the 
district, Mr, Preedy had recently prepared plans for its enlargement, 
and proposed to add a chancel and two aisles to the present nave. 
Unfortunately no provision was made in the original design of the 
church for subsequent enlargement : consequently the cost of the pro- 
posed works would be considerable, and, as the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict were for the most part people of small pecuniary means, liberal 
assistance from extraneous sources would be required. The past year 
had been one of unusual activity as regarded church building and 
restoration within the diocese. Never since the establishment of the 
society had the committee had to record the progress and completion of 
such important works. Since the presentation of last year's report the 
following new churches had been consecrated, viz., S. James's, Wol- 
laston, S. John's, Stourbridge, S. Mary's, Selly Oak, All Saints', 
Warwick, the re-built churches of Daylesford and Alvechureh, and the 
new cemetery chapel at Ghreat Malvern. These were closely criticised 
in the report; and with reference to the Malvern cemetery it was 
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stated that the buildings in the new cemetery at Great Malvern followed 
the arrangement almost universally adopted for such structures, viz., 
two chapels of similar character, connected by a tower or short cloister. 
It was not, however, such a painfully formal group as was produced by 
a somewhat similar plan in many other instances, the chapels and the 
tower not being upon the same line of front, whereby a more pic- 
turesque variety of outline was produced. At the same time those struc* 
tures were not exempt from the faults that appeared to be inseparable 
from competition cemetery designs, exhibiting as they mostly did an 
undue multiplicity of parts and showy detail, and an attempt at 
prettiness. which resulted in the entire absence of the repose and dig- 
nity which should characterize the last resting place of the departed. 
The consecrated chapel of the Malvern cemetery, for example, had a 
range of useless windows at the sides, gabled into the Voof, and beneath 
them two-light windows, and a porch, leaving no plain wall surface for 
the eye to rest upon. The church erected by Warren Hastings, at 
Daylesford, had been replaced by one of rather larger dimensions, and 
far more correct in an architectural point of view, at the cost of H. 
Grisewood, Esq., from the designs of Mr. J. L. Pearson, of London. 
Amongst the many churches in the diocese notorious for their incon- 
vem'ent arrangement, and unseemly state, the parish church of S. 
Lawrence, Alvechurch, stood pre-eminent, being worse in some re- 
spects than the neighbouring church of Bromsgrove before its recent 
restoration. Besides the more ordinary disfigurements which we ex- 
pect to meet with in an old church, such as pews, plaster, whitewash, 
and western gallery, many of the windows at Alvechurch were desti- 
tute of tracery, a hideous gallery extended across the east end of the 
nave and aisle, rendering the spacious chancel comparatively useless^ 
whilst another aerial erection, containing the organ, was mounted up 
close under the ceiling at the west end. 

" Under the superintendence of Mr. Butterfield, and at a moderate 
outlay, considering the extent of the work, this mutilated sanctuary 
has been transformed into a striking and noble church : a result due, 
in a great measure, to the judicious use of simple materials, and to its 
great height, which produces a most dignified effect, especially in the 
interior. 

" To gain this loftiness the external appearance of the old tower had 
to be sacrificed, by carrying the ridges of the nave roof up to the 
parapet. The addition o^ a lofty pyramidal roof to the tower, as de- 
signed by the architect, would bear great improvement ; but nothing 
short of an additional stage of masonry, surmounted by a spire or lofty 
roof, will bring the tower into harmony with the body of the church. 

" Except the tower and a portion of the north aisle, the sacred edifice 
has been entirely rebuilt, with the addition of a lean-to south aisle, a 
clerestory to the nave, and a vestry. The Norman arcade and door- 
way, and as much as practicable of the original work, was retained. The 
old lancets in the chancel had been blocked up, and Middle- Pointed 
windows inserted : two of these have been transferred to the north 
aisle, and the chancel restored in the earlier style. The east window 
is a richly moulded, and shafted triplet, and beneath it is a reredos 
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eomposed of alabaster and tile?. There is a bold and lofty chancel 
arch ; also a cnsped wooden arch between the chancel and sanctuary. 
A good eflfect is produced by the walls being lined with red bricks, re- 
lieved by white bands in the chancel ; the space above the arcades in 
the nave having an interlaced pattern as well as bands. Variety of 
colour is likewise obtained by the use of a light and darker tinted stone 
in alternate courses in the piers and arches. The chancel roof is 
boarded, the part over the sanctuary being painted blue, with coloured 
ribs, the latter not being very success^l. The low chancel screen 
is formed out of the old roodscreen ; and the elegant priest's doorway 
has been removed to the east end of the nort^ aisle, where it forms the 
entrance into the vestry. The latter, unfortunately, blocks up all but 
the head of a five-li^t reticulated window at the end of the aisle. The 
pulpit and the choral fittings are of oak, the nave seats being of deal, 
very simple and open ; and entirely /r^ aiul unappropriated. A hand- 
some brass lectern stands at the east, and a richly carved font — a me- 
morial of the Archdeacon's first wife — at the west end of the nave. 
Three windows in the aisles are filled with painted glass, executed by 
Mr. Preedy. The south porch is of oak, and on the same side of the 
churchyard a lofty stone cross has been erected as a testimonial of 
respect to the Baroness Windsor, and in memory of two of her sons. 

*' To the untiring energies and indefatigable exertions of the rector, 
the Ven. Archdeacon Sandford, the parish is indebted not only for the 
noble structure just described, but also for a rectory-house, and schools 
designed by the same architect, in every respect worthy of the church 
near which they stand, and of the purposes for which they were se- 
reraUy erected. 

"Your committee cannot conclude* this notice of what has been 
done at Alvechurch, since the Ven. the Archdeacon was collated to the 
living, without congratulating him upon the completion of these much- 
needed and important architectural works, in which have been success- 
fally carried out those principles of desigp and arrangement it has ever 
been the object of this society — of which he was one of the most active 
founders — to promote. 

" The next church described was that of S. John the Evangelist, 
Stourbridge, designed by Mr. Street. The great height, the bold 
treatment of the arcades, and the dignified elevation of the east 
windows produce a remarkably effective interior. The piera are 
circular, and enriched with carved foliage beneath the square abaci, 
from which spring perfectly plain unchamfered arches, each aui^. 
rounded by a band of red brick. The clerestory is lighted by quatre- 
foils, and at the top is a brick cornice. The nave roof has iron ties, 
and is ceiled beneath the rafters, as are likewise the aisle roofs, the 
principals only being shown. North and south of the chancel are 
transeptal projections, the former being used as a vestry and oi^an 
chamber. They communicate westward with the aisles by two arches 
resting on a circular pier, similar to those in the nave. Mr. Street has 
adopted a more novel treatment for the reredos than the almost universal 
arcades, which have been used over and over again, till the idea is 
quite wcNm out. A mass of white stone, the same length as the altar. 
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extends to the sill of the window, and is ornamented with inlaid bor- 
der, &c., of coloured marble, the principal device being a large cross in 
the centre. The pulpit and font are of white stone, circular, and in- 
laid with coloured stones. The altar-rails, stalls, and lectern, are of 
oak, the nave seats being exceedingly light and open, and constructed 
of deal. The exterior is dignified and church -like, though somewhat 
bare and starved, on account of the limited funds placed at the ditposal 
of the architect not admitting of the introduction of any ornamental 
features. The flatness of the windows, and there being but few but- 
tresses or other projections, also contribute to this effect. The windowa 
exhibit the quaint originality often observable in Mr. Street's designs. 
Those in the aisles are couplets, with trefoils in the head. The outside 
of the lights are pierced at right'Omgles to the wall, while the inner 
angles are chamfered. High up in the west wall are six narrow lancets 
of equal height, surmounted by a large wheel, divided into six compart- 
ments by short columns ; above the whole is a red brick relieving arch. 
In the interior these are united by a lofty arch into one composition 
with very good effect. The only traeeried window is the eastern one, 
of five lights, with a sexfoiled circle qf plate tracery in the head. 
Rising from the ridge of the nave roof is a small extremely attenuated 
spirelet. The walls externally and internally are composed of a reddish 
stone, the piers, arches, windows, &c., being of Bath stone. 

" The committee cannot but regret a tendency on the part of Mr. 
Street to confine himself too exclusively to a peculiar developement of 
an earlier and more foreign style than that which the most learned and 
competent authorities of the present day recognize as more beautiful, 
and as allowing greater variety of treatment, particularly in the win- 
dows, than the earlier styles. These combinations of lancets, either 
with or without foliated circles, as exemplified in Mr. Street's recent 
works in this district, cannot fail to become wearisomely monotonous 
by constant repetition. 

*' S. James's, Oddingley, is a small Third.Pointed cruciform strue* 
ture, with a western tower and south porch. It was nearly rebuilt in 
1851, from the designs of Mr. Hussey. Most of the windows, the 
open seats, a moulded wooden arch opening into the south transept, 
and other original features were retained ; but a curious piece of oak 
carving, which extended across the entrance to the chancel — probably 
a portion of the roodscreen — was lost : a result of not unfreqneat oc- 
currence when works in remote country places are conomitted to the 
superintendence of a metropolitan architect of extensive practice, who 
cannot, of course, devote his personal attention to all the minor opera- 
tions carried on nominally under his direction, 

" After alluding to the commencement of All Saints' church, 
Warwick, and to the recent completion of S. Mary's, Seliy Oak, the 
committee stated that new or re- built churches would shortly be ready 
for consecration at Offenham, Barbourne, and Lindridge. The follow- 
ing observations relate to the works at the cathedral, and at the 
Malvern Priory church, 

** The works at the cathedral are progressing rapidly ; the parts now 
in hand being the north-east transept and the north side of the ch(Mp. 
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The reatoratioD of the south-east transept has been completed bj the 
removal of the Italian arches erected in the last century to strengthen 
that portion of the building. The wall-arcade which extends round 
the eastern portion of the cathedral has been thoroughly repaired, and 
the defective parts made good. This arcade has been continued ald^ 
the blank wall space beneath the east window, but with Purbeck mar- 
ble instead of stone shafts. The committee cannot but think that a 
richer treatment should have been adopted for this important position, 
and the central compartment formed by omitting one of the shafts, aa 
at the end of the north-east transept, has a meaningless effect here ; 
for whilst it might be supposed to be intended for the reception of an 
altar table, its absurdly inadequate size for such a puq)08e at once 
negatives the supposition. The cumbrous seventeenth century monu- 
ments which stood beneath the easternmost arches of the lady chapel 
have been removed to the west end of the nave, where they are even 
more obtrusive and unsightly than they were in their former position. 
It is much to be regretted that the arcade in the eastern bays, which 
had been nearly destroyed by the erection of these monuments, has 
not been restored (for which purpose it was thought the monuments 
were removed ;) for, in the event of the lady chapel being ever used for 
occasional services, as in some of our cathedrals, it would have formed 
a convenient backing to the stalls of the clergy and choir ; and at the 
same time have preserved an original and beautiful structural feature 
of the building, the latter being an object of primary importance in 
considering the restoration of an ancient edifice. The restoration of 
Malvern Priory church is steadily progressing. Since the presentation 
of the last annual report, the ceilings of the choir, transept,, and aisles, 
have been completed, and successfully decorated with colour ; the stone- 
work of the windows, walls, piers, &c., made good; and contracts 
entered into for warming and lighting the building. The valuable 
painted glass which has gained such renown for this church has been 
releaded by ordinary glaziers, without any attempt to arrange the 
pieces that have been misplaced. To expend a large sum upon oak 
seats, as is intended, while the unique remains of ancient art adorning 
the windows remain uncared for and in confused neglect, is an inver- 
sion of the due order of things, and a misapplication of the term resto* 
ration. The committee trust that the reredos and the encaustic tiles 
nuiy receive better treatment, and that these may be duly cared for be* 
fore providing elaborate and expensive oak seats, a portion of the work 
which may well be delayed till the end. Much attention does not ap- 
pear to be paid to the monuments and other ancient remains, which 
are permitted to lie in a dirty and neglected state. 

" At S. John the Baptist's church, Hanbury, a handsome and costly 
new chancel, with aisles and vestry, had been erected from the designs 
of Mr. Street, and at the expense of the patron, H. F. Vernon, £sq.> 
and the Rector, the Hon. and Rev. H. Douglas. Nothing had how- 
ever, been done to the nave and aisles, which remained in a very un- 
sightly condition, the windows being without tracery, the arcades* 
walls, and roofs, plastered and whitewashed, and the whole area filled 
with ugly and inconvenient pews, one of them standing under, *lhe 
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chancel arch and blocking up the entrance to the stalls. > It was hoped 
that before long the pariBhioners would follow the example of the 
patron and the rector by putting the na?e into decent repair, so as to 
harmonise in some measure with the beautiful structure to which it 
was attached. The new school and master's residence was a simple 
but efiective building* designed by Mr. Street, and constructed entirely 
of red brick. The renovation of S. James's church, Staunton, which 
took place in last December, and the great improvement effected at S«. 
Michael's church, Cofton Hackett, were briefly noticed. The restora* 
ticm of the nave of the latter church had been carried out from draw- 
ings furnished by Mr. H. Day, of Worcester. It was to be regretted 
that the half-timbered porch should have been covered with cement 
jointed, to imitate stone (!) White Ladies' Aston church was another 
instance of a small building judiciously enlarged. The works were 
superintended by Mr. Hopkins, of this city. Additional funds were 
required to open the roofs, restore the south wall, and replace the mean 
brick porch with one more in harmony with the picturesque old church. 
The Chapel of Base at the Broadheath, Hallow, erected about twenty- 
four years ago in a very debased style, and miserably arranged in the 
interior, had been reseated and otherwise improved under Mr. Hop- 
kins's direction. The chancel of S. Andrew's church, Worcester, had 
also been restored under the superintendence of Mr. Perkins. 

" Rock church had been well restored by Mr. Preedy, but the in- 
terior required more colour and warmth. The bas reliefs in the reredos 
at S. Martin's church, in this city, had been removed, and others of a 
superior character, carved by Bolton, inserted in their place. Two 
memorial windows by Hardman had also been placed in the church* 
very fsvourable examples of this beautiful art, the drawing especiaUy 
being good. The new east and west windows at Hanley Castle church 
were specially noticed as being very beautiful in design and carefully 
treated. The committee expressed their gratification at seeing so 
important a subject occupying the proper place in churches, especially 
when, as in the above instance, the treatment was reverential, the 
drawing good, and the colouring brilliant. The committee reported 
that one of the worst cases of the wanton destruction of ancient and 
valuable work that had ever come under their notice was that now 
being effected at Exhall church, near Alcester (which had been put 
into the hands of an ordinary builder, who was evidently quite igno- 
rant of the first principles of church architecture.) The plans for the 
so-called restoration had been recently laid before the committee, from 
which it appeared that interesting old windows, a Norman doorway, 
and a wooden bell- turret, were to be destroyed, in order to give place 
to others of the builder's own designing. The new bell-gable, the 
buttresses, and the porch (the only new works of which drawings were 
sent) were very ugly in themselves, and out of keeping with the sim- 
plicity of the old church. The committee had reported strongly 
against the plans to the Church Building Society, and it was satisftic* 
tory to them to know that that society refused to make any grant to* 
wards eanying those plans into effect. Thus another instance was 
afforded of the lamentable injury inflicted upon ancient buildings 
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through the absence of proper professional superintendents. In con- 
clusion, the committee invited discussion at the meeting as to whether 
the sphere of the society's operations could with advantage be ex- 
tended, so as to include Herefordshire, now so closely connected with 
this oounty by railway, and possessing many churches and buildings 
of great interest at present but very little known, and also whether it 
would be desirable, and what steps should be taken, to secure the 
annual meeting of the British Archaeological Institute in this dty in 
1 862." 



NEW CHURCHES. 

5. Jamu the Less, Westminster. — In reference to our detailed cri- 
ticism of this fine church in -our last number, we are reminded that, 
when we compared it with S. Alban, Baldwin's Gardens, we did not 
take into account the fact that the total coat of its fabric — exclusive, 
that is, of glass-painting, carving, and decorations, — was only £5,800« 
We merely compared the two churches together as works of art, irr^ 
spectively of their cost, without raising the question how much had 
been expended on one or the other. It is possible, of course, that Mr. 
Butterfield's church may be proportionably inexpensive ; but we caa 
heartily say that the fact that Mr. Street ^confined himself to so very 
moderate a sum is in the highest degree creditable : and it enhance* 
our sense of the excellence of the work to be informed, on good 
authority, that its cost was so comparatively small. We hope, before 
long, to see Mr« Street intrusted with a really sufficient sum for the 
full exercise of his powers, 

Zion Church, Ratbgar, Pui/tii.-— A church under this curious in* 
vocation was " opened" on All Saints' Day-^not " consecrated ;" auoh 
an observance being perhaps considered, in that diocese, a mere relic of 
Popery. It is said to owe its erection to the munificence of a Mr. 
Gold, who seems to have bequeathed upwards of £10,000 for its ereo- 
tion, in addition to an endowment of £110 per annum. The architects 
are Messrs. Welland and Son, who hold the responsible post of archi* 
tects to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Ireland. We have 
already more than once had occasion to refer to the tyrannical conduct 
of that board, and to the attempt which they very persistently make to 
reduce all church building in Ireland to precisely their own view of 
what Protestantism requires ; and, seeing that Messrs. Welland and 
Son wield a great deal of their power, and advise them on all archi> 
tectural questions, we are not sorry to be able to notice a work which 
must, we presume, be taken as a type of what the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners would rejoice to see adopted throughout the country over 
which they domineer. Thia church adds another to the examples of 
noble liberality on the part of individuals, of which Mr. Guinness's 
restoration of k. Patrick is perhaps the grandest example. Whether 
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this liberality perrades all classes may fairly be doubted, when, at the 
opening service of a church which is said to hold eight hundred and fifty 
worshippers, in a fashionable district, the collection for the organ (not 
provided by the founder,) amounted to the munificent sum of £15 ! 
The church consists of nave, chancel, north and south transepts, south 
aisle to nave, and a smaller south transept opening into the larger 
transept and into the south aisle. A corresponding projection west of 
the north transept forms a porch. There is also a south porch at the 
west end of the south aisle ; besides which, a steeple occupies the angle 
between the chancel and north transept, and is balanced by a quasi- 
chancel-aisle on the south, which is* we imagine, in fact, the vestry. 
Internally the seats are open, and the chancel (which is abort) has no 
fittings beyond the altar. In front of the chancel-arch a pulpit and 
reading-pew, both facing west, rear their unsightly heads high above 
the people. The walls are built of very dark limestone, with quoins 
and dressings of very white stone. Nothing can be in worse taste 
than the way in which these materials are used ; and that their use 
bad been one of choice, not of necessity, is proved by the fact that a 
white walling-stone is used for some new chapels in the same district, 
either now building or just completed. The steeple is of three stages 
in height : the lower plain, the next badly arcaded, and the tiiird a 
belfry- stage of three foliated lancets, and rather better in character 
than the rest of the work. The steeple is roofed with a steep roof, 
covered with red and black tiles in alternate courses, in a very coarse 
fashion. The west end has two two -light windows, and a depraved 
kind of circular window in the gable ; the east end three windows, the 
central of two lights, the other of one, than which it is difficult to con- 
ceive anything altogether more odious. The details throughout are 
most contemptible attempts at Early Middle-Pointed ; and the detail 
of cusping and tracery of windows, of columns, arch-moulds, and but- 
tresses, down to their plinths, of a kind which betrays the most com- 
plete ignorance of every detail of the style. Perhaps the ludicrous 
seat ends are the ne phis ultra of the architects* inventive powers, and 
at least we are safe in the knowledge that they can never be surpassed, 
and that in short we know the worst ! The roof is very wide, sup- 
ported by arched principals resting on very clumsy corbels, and gathered 
together in an ingenious manner at the crossing. This is, we think, 
the least bad part of the whole work ; and it has the merit of being 
honestly tied together with iron straps, and is stronger in its construc- 
tion than are some of our own new open timber roofs. There is not a 
single cross anywhere throughout the building. All the materials 
throughout the church are of the cheapest kind ; the seats and roofs of 
deal, the walls plastered, the doors painted and grained oak, and hung 
with cast-iron hinges. Finally, there is a deep and offensive western 
gallery. The cost of the work has been so great, that it is impossible 
to account for such poverty of effect ; and from the beginning to the end 
of our examination we were reminded of the costly but miserable attempts 
at church building which preluded the revival of church architecture in 
our own country. May the wretched work which is given to the Irish 
Church by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners be the prelude only to 
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really good works in time to come, and we shall in time no doubt forget 
both Zion Church, Rathgar, and its official architects. But we cannot 
flinch from our duty in denouncing the badness of their work ; and we 
entreat Irish Churchmen to take some steps to save themselves from 
such an architectural rule as that to which at present they submit. 

S, George's, Lilleshall, Staffordshire. — ^This new church, which 13 
being built from the designs of Mr. Street, is (we believe) a kind of 
memorial from the county to the late Duke of Sutherland. But as we 
understand that the Church Building Societies have been called upon to 
make grants towards the cost, we presume that the memorial fund has 
been insufficient. We congratulate all parties on the admirable de- 
sign which Mr. Street has prepared for this church, and which we pro- 
ceed to describe. The plan comprises a clerestoried nave, 85 ft. long by 
30ft. broad, two aisles^ a south-western porch (forming the basement of 
a tower), a chancel 40 ft. long by 20ft. broad, and a sacristy on the middle 
of the north side of the chancel. The internal arrangements are, as it 
is unnecessary to say in a design of Mr. Street's, thoroughly correct and 
satisfactory. The style is Early-Pointed, with lancet windows and plate 
tracery. The nave is separated from its aisles by arcades of four. The 
piers are comparatively low, alternately quatrefoil and cylindrical in 
section, with capitals of stiff foliage. The arches are broad, with 
voussoirs of alternate colours, and an arch-mould of red brick. The 
piers are also constructed of stone of two colours. The clerestory 
windows are alternately single plain lancets, and compositions of two 
low plain lights with quatrefoiled circles in the head ; all combined 
into a continuous internal arcade of red brick. The roof is open, with 
arched braces under a collar and kingpost. The chancel arch is lofty 
and unmoulded, without shafts or imposts. The chancel is covered 
with a Pointed arched vault in stone, its length being broken into six 
divisions by arched ribs rising from bracketed imposts, which die off at 
the wall -plate. The east window is a composition of five lights, the 
middle one being both higher and broader than the rest. In the head 
are three bold quatrefoiled circles. The west elevation shows a west 
door, rather plain in its detail, and a lofty triplet of plain lancets, with 
three small trefoiled circles above them, all embraced by a common 
hood. The west ends of the aisles are pierced with sex-foiled circles 
contained within a pointed arch of construction. The lateral aisle 
windows are lancets ; those at the east ends are of two lights with sex- 
foiled circles above them. The chancel windows, not yet described, 
are, on the south side, one of two wide apart trefoil-headed lancets 
under a common hood, the sill of which is lowered so as to form 
sedilia, and a trefoil- headed lancet farther west, with two quatrefoiled 
circles (near the top of the wall) between them. We were at a loss 
to comprehend the use of this last feature, until we perceived that, on 
the outside of the chancel in its south wall a niched mural tablet 
(doubtless intended to commemorate the late Duke of Sutherland) 
makes the insertion of any other form of window impossible. The 
aisles are spanned by internal arched- buttresses of brick. The sacristy 
(which has an external door) has a lean-to roof. We fear that this 
necessary adjunct of a church is rather too small for convenience in this 
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example. The tower and spire present some unusual features. The 
tower rises to a height of 80 feet, in three stages» perfectly plain, with 
the exception of some ably treated buttresses in the lowest stage, and 
two set-offs. The chief door, on the south side, ia iogeniouslj pierced 
within a central buttress-^ reminding us of the curious example at 
Brasted, m Kent. The middle stage is pierced with a contiguous cou« 
plet of very narrow lancets. The belfry stage has two large plain 
lights, with a circle in the head, and a stone transom. These lights 
have picturesque large louvre boards. There are earved circles of fo- 
liage inserted near the upper angles of the tower. The spire, which rises 
another 75 feet up to the top of the weathercock, is at £rst four-sided, 
but about half way up (after being pierced with very plain and simple 
pedimented spire lights) it is broached into an octagon. In the per* 
spective this, though not very elegant, gives an unusual and picturesque 
individuality of eontowr to the steeple. The principal features in this 
excellent design are the great height and breadth of the interior ; and 
the severe purity of the detail. The east windows of the aisles are 
the points which we least approve in the whole. Here the forms seem 
to us unnecessarily wanting in grace and beauty. 

Chri$t Church, Shield Field, Newcaatle^on-T^fne. — ^This new church, 
designed by Mr. Higham, (whose name was accidentally omitted in our 
notice of his church at Whitfield, Northumberland, in our number for 
October, 1860) has just been consecrated. The courtesy of the ar- 
chitect has allowed us to examine the designs. 

The groundplan has some peculiarities, in consequence of the awkward 
arrangement of the site, a street cutting off (as it were) the north- 
western angle of the rectangular plot on which the church is built. 
Accordingly, the tower projects, at the south-west angle, from the west 
&9ade, while again the west end of the north aisle is set back very 
considerably. The groundplan contains a nave (about 64 ft. long, by 
24 ft. wide,) with two aisles, and a chancel (29 ft. by 18 ft. 3 in.) also 
with two aisles, the eastern part of the northern one being treated as a 
sacristy. A porch is inserted in the angle, between the west end of 
the north aisle and the nave : and there is also a western door. We 
are glad to observe that the arrangements are generally good. The in* 
terior, indeed, is seated almost too closely ; but the benches all face 
eastwards, with the exception of those in the chancel-aisle. There is 
an ample sanctuary, and stalls occupy the right places in the choir. 
But there is no chancel screen. The pulpit stands at the north side of 
the nave, and (unfortunately) a prayer-deak, facing west, at the op- 
posite side, though placed on the chancel steps. The style is geometrical 
Middle-Pointed. The west fagade has a five-light window, with 
tracery (chiefiy composed of trefoiled circles) in the head. Below, the 
west door has a pedimental canopy, which lb extended on both sides to 
a surface- arcade. The west end of thte north aisle has a spherical- 
quadrangular window filled with plain circles. The skew-porch in the 
angle is ornate, but rather unnecessarily repeats the motif of the west 
door. The aisle windows are of three trefoiled lights, with varied 
tracery above. Those in the chancel- aisles have two lights ; and the 
east window has four lights with a circle (filled with three trefoils) in 
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the head. The tower, which is 66 ft. high, with aspire of equal height 
above it, is of four stages. The lowest stage is the highest of the 
three, and has a single light in the west face. The middle stage is the 
smallest. Here there is one small two-light window, in the west face, 
(which would have been better put on the south side), and the belfry- 
stage has two-light windows, which seem to us scarcely large enough. 
Buttresses, of slight projection, flank each comer at right angles, and 
end in crocheted pedimental heads below the topmost cornice. The 
stringcourse of the belfry-stage, when it passes round the buttresses, is 
injudiciously embattled. The spire is of stone, plain, octagonal, and 
broached, with no spire-lights or piercing. The broach itself, com- 
bined as it is with a rather heavy projecting cornice to the tower, is not 
▼ery pleasing in outline. Going inside, we find a lofty chancel-arch, 
carried on shafted imposts. The arcade is of four arches on the north 
side, and five on the south. The piers are clustered of four ; the arches, 
which are exactly equilateral, being of two orders. There is no 
clerestory, though the nave and its aisles have separate gables. Broad 
arches open from the chancel into its aisles. The roofs are open, of 
good construction, and the principals of the chancel roof rest upon 
carved brackets. There is a good parclose-screen between the chancel 
and its south aisle. Open benches, woodwork of good de^gn, of deal 
in the nave, but of oak in the chancel, and encaustic tiling must also 
be mentioned. The pulpit is of Caen stone, carved by Mr. Patterson, 
of Newcastle. The design of this seems to us to be injured by the in- 
troduction of later detail than is authorized by the motif. The win- 
dows are filled with diaper glass, and borders of rich colours and 
patterns. No reredos has yet been provided. The lighting is by g^- 
standards, one between each pair of piers in the nave, and a corona of 
four feet diameter in the chancel. This church, which has been buUt 
mainly (we believe) by the bequest of one munificent founder, is ex- 
tremely interesting, as showing how steadily the advance of good 
architecture, and still more of right principles of church arrangement, 
is making way. We have not here, indeed, to chronicle any develop- 
ment of high art in sculpture, or glass, or colouring : nor any novelty 
or conspicuous display of architectural skill. But the church is a 
highly satisfactory specimen of what may be produced, under ordinary 
circumstances, by a local architect : and it is most gratifying in every 
way to consider it as a test of the rising standard of ecdesiological 
fitness and propriety. 
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CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

York Minster. — We hear with great satisfaction that the lighting of 
the choir is very successful. Instead of the gas standards* which are 
now 80 hackneyed, a horizontal line of humers is carried along the 
walls of the choir, at the height of the stringcourse which caps the 
arcades helow the clerestory. Eight hays on each side of the choir are 
80 lighted ; hut it is sufficient for the daily services to light up the 
four westernmost bays. The light thus obtained is described as quite 
sufficient, and as very pleasantly diffused ; besides being extraordinarily 
well adapted for displaying the architectural features of the interior. 
Gas standards, on the other hand, are generally trying to the eye, and 
they are seldom effectual for lighting -up the whole building. 

Southwell Minster. — ^We have had our attention called to the works 
of restoration which have been generally carried on at this noble min- 
ster for the last twelve or thirteen years past by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, but under the direction of the residentiary, the Arch- 
deacon of Notts. They comprise the replacing of the repairs formerly 
executed in cement with stonework, the removied of the whitewash, the 
opening of the lantern and of all the clerestories which were formerly 
plastered flush with the walls, and the substitution of Romanesque 
windows for some sham Oothic insertions. Twelve painted windows 
have also been inserted. 

Roslin Chapel. — We are glad to be able to report that the work of 
accommodating this beautiful sanctuary to worship is being carried out 
with exemplary moderation and care for the fabric, as well as with 
great ritual correctness. The fittings will be very simple. The altar 
is to be of wood solid and panelled. 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Eccleaiologist. 

Kingston on Thames, 
Nov. 14, 1861. 
Sia, — I see in the last Number of the Ecclesiohgist, you state that 
a correspondent ha8 informed you that the roodscreen in Kingston 
church, Sunrey, has been partially removed, and is soon to be wholly 
taken away. Will you kindly correct this mis-statement ? The rood- 
screen has perished long since. What has been removed is a glazed 
screen of modern erection, placed by a gentleman still living behind 
his pew, to guard him from the cold air. It was unsightly and not 
required ; and, moreover, an obstacle to making any use of the chancel 
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for Divine service. The taking down of this modem screen was the 
commencement of a series of improvements in the church. Three 
windows, stopped up, have been opened and filled with beautiful stained 
glass, by Liavers and Barraud, and a fourth will be decorated in a like 
manner by Christmas. The large east window has also been filled with 
stained glass by Ward and Hughes, and another by Wailes. So you 
will see that we have not been idle here in church restoration. I 
wish, if you knew the former state of the chancel, you could see it in 
its present handsome condition. Will you kindly contradict the state- 
ment you have made ? it has been contradicted in the other papers, 
which copied it originally horn the Builder. It would much annoy 
those who have spent so much and felt so much interest in the restora- 
tion of our church, to see so inaccurate an account of their proceedings. 

I am. Sir, yours futhfully, 
H. P. Measor, 

Vicar of Kingston. 

Mr. Lavers will find that the rumour which we mentioned, on the 
authority of a correspondent, as to the removal of a rood-screen in 
Kingston church, is corrected by the vicar. This is no less than we 
expected. 

A. H. has his fslr retort aa to the inaccuracy with which he was 
charged. But it is better not to prolong the controversy. 

The Rev. W. H. Lyall would be glad to know if any one can de- 
cipher a curious inscription cut, or rather scratched, on a pier in 
Wilby churcht Suffolk. The rubbing with which he has favoured as 
is so roughly executed that we can make little of it. 

Received A. B.H.; W. B. 

We propose to begpn in our next number, which opens a new volume, 
to print from Dr. Jebb's Score, Caustun's Communion Service with an 
organ accompaniment. This will be continued in consecutire num- 
bere ; and when completed will be issued in a separate form for the 
use of choirs. 
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